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TV Is an Usurper... 


It Dominates Most of the Attention 
of 1,800 at Eastern 4 A’s Meeting 


New York, Oct. 31—The prob- 
lems of television, plus the prob- 
lems of meeting rising costs and 
frozen wages, dominated the ses- 
sions of the Eastern Council of the 
American Assn. of Advertising 
Agencies here this week. 

Eighteen hundred attended the 
meeting, the largest gathering of 
admen ever held. 


For other news of the Eastern Four 
A’s Meet see Pages 70, 71 and 75. 


Again and again, the panel 
sessions—whether on manage- 
ment, research, copy or TV 
itself—came back to television and 
its problems, demonstrating how 
thoroughly the new medium and 
its attendant complications have 
enmeshed themselves in advertis- 
ing. 

For instance, Paul Hoag of Hoag 
& Provandie told the “under $2,- 
000,000" management sessions that 
small agencies must qualify in 
television if they’re going to re- 
main agencies. He urged that spe- 
cial emphasis be put on spots and 
regional networks, and advocated 
traveling to cities where clearance 
is difficult and buying local pro- 
grams where the agency’s national 
show can't get on. 


8 Similarly, George Gallup, re- 
porting on the application of his 
impact method to the research ses- 
sion, said the day following a TV 
show researchers in nine metro- 
politan areas go out, hit house- 
holds en a random sample basis, 
and find out whether the people 
looked at TV the preceding night, 
and what shows they saw. Then 
(Continued on Page 74) 


, Brewer, 


Bruce Brewer 
Outlines Ad 
Rating System 


Tells Central Four A‘s 
How Minutes-Per-Dollar 
Ratings Are Worked Out 


Cuicaco, Oct. 31—An interesting 
system for measuring the “sales 
effect rating’ of advertisements 
was outlined at the annual meet- 
ing of the Central Council of the 
American Assn. of Advertising 
Agencies last week by Bruce B. 
partner in Bruce B. 
Brewer & Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

The system has been used suc- 
cessfully by his agency for 15 
years, Mr. Brewer said, and was 
developed because of “the necessity 
to explain why some of our own 
advertisements showed far greater 
sales results than others. 

“The answer seemed inescap- 
able that the sales-producing ads 
were the thought-provoking ones,” 
he said. “From this conclusion, 
and with the aid of extensive 
readership data, we were led log- 
ically into the creation of a for- 
mula which we believe is the base 
for a sales effect rating for ad- 
vertisements.” 


® The Brewer system starts with 
(Continued on Page 72) 


THE NATIONAL NEW 


PROOF! 


NOT JUST TA TALK! Most A 


New evidence sweeps away smoke 
yea aan tegggpemang 
LUCKIES BEST-MADE OF THE FIVE PRINCIPAL BRANDS! 


Rememte LS/MF T Lact) Serme means 
to eee ee 


{ee eanteviaoeneus exbaueiantuartthenedinnen® 


You cet fime tobacce w the cagarette that's made better that’s why 


LUCKIES TASTE BETTER ! 
* Be Happy-GO LUCKY! 


NEW TOBACCO CHANT—Lucky Strike 
lost week came out swinging with 

new hard-hitting theme, which is getting 
play in newspapers in all major mar- 
kets, with ods ranging from 1,000 to 
1,440 lines. American Tobacco Co. also is 
using the pitch on radio and Tv, but has 
not yet scheduled it for Bot- 
ten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn is the 

agency. 


National Guard, 
Navy Publicity 
Grind to a Halt 


WasHINGTON, Nov. 1—National 
Guard advertising and Navy pub- 
licity were engulfed this week in 
the turmoil resuking from congres- 
sional action cutting off recruit- 
ing advertising. 

Under a ruling of Defense De- 
partment attorneys, the congres- 
sional action is interpreted as ban- 
ning any expenditure for adver- 
tising purposes—even payment of 
talent fees on contributed pro- 


(Continued on Page 73) 


PER OF MARKETING 


‘Here Are the Reasons Why... 


gencies Carry 


No Credit Insurance 


TV's Thaw Due 


| Next February, 


Sterling Says 


BULLETIN 
WasuincTon, Nov. 2—The chief 
of the broadcast division of the 
Federal Communications Commis- 
sion, Curtis Plummer, estimated 
last night that his staff may be 
able to authorize about 80 new TV 

stations by mid-1952. 


New York, Oct. 31—FCC Com- 
missioner George Sterling said to- 
day that the TV freeze should be 
lifted by February or early March, 
unless the Federal Communications 
Commission encounters “unfore- 
seen legal booby traps.” 

Referring to the commission’s 


budget troubles, he warned, how-. 


| ever, that the processing of appli- 


cations will be painfully slow. 

Two major factors will hold 
back the expansion of TV after 
the freeze is lifted, Commissioner 
Sterling said. The first will be the 
restrictions on critical materials, 
and the lack of transmitters and 
associated equipment. 

“But even to the extent that 
equipment is available, there will 
be ‘moaning at the bar’ by appli- 


cants because of the inability of | 


the commission to speedily process 
applications.” 


(Continued on Page 4) 


Three-City AA Check 
Reveals Preference 
for Internal Control 


By Pui, RicHMAN 

Cuicaco, Nov. 2—Agencies car- 
rying credit insurance on their ac- 
counts are definitely in the minor- 
ity, a spot check of agencies in 
New York, Chicago and Los Ange- 

les discloses. The informal ApvER- 

TISING AGE survey also reveals a 
general agreement among agency 
executives as to the advantages 
and disadvantages of such pro- 
tection. 

Generally, those agencies which 
do not carry insurance feel there 
is either no need for it because the 
accounts are in excellent financial 
condition and they can keep a 
close check on them through: (a) 
Dun & Bradstreet reports; (b) 
personal contacts, and (c) bank 
statements and similar means, or 
|else they feel there is a need for 

credit insurance but the cost is 
much too high. 


8 On the other hand, agencies 
which have credit insurance agree 
that it is worth the price, although 
many admit that the cost can be- 
come exorbitant at times. In addi- 
tion, these agencies are all aware 
of a secondary, but nevertheless 
valuable, function which insurance 
companies perform for agency 
clients in determining credit rat- 
ings of prospective accounts. 
Screening of new accounts, they 
feel, unquestionably can be done 
more thoroughly by the insurance 
(Continued on Page 69) 


Highlights of the Week’s News 


The chairmen certainly didn’t plan it that way, 
but TV dominated the eastern Four A’s meeting, 
in New York last week. It was, incidentally, the 
largest meeting of advertising men ever held 

.Pages 1, 70, 71 and 75 

Credit insurance is a fine idea, agencies tell AA, 
but it’s useless on blue-chip accounts and often 
costs too much for the accounts that need 


in the U. S. Stories on ... 


for the printing industry, members of the Print- 
ing Industry of America are told by Donald 
Shook of National Production Authority 
The large insurance companies have definite ideas 
on the value of different media—but their ideas 
don’t quite agree 
Ad consultant Perkins tells the 
admen that they ought to inject “the real selling 


.Page 32 


life insurance 


it. Result—few agencies carry credit insur- 
ance 
Rx equals cr divided by ls, according to Bruce B. 
Brewer's formula for measuring the sales effect 
of advertisements. The Brewer agency has used 
the formula for 15 years ..... 
Conversation piece of the week along New York's 
ad row is the appointment of the little-known 
Turner & Dyson agency to handle Puerto Rico 
rum advertising. The reason? See 
Don’t overlook the importance of the male in 
food store shopping, J. H. Sawyer Jr. of Sawyer- 
Ferguson-Walker Co. advises adwomen . . Page 6 
Travel without spending cash in 11 western states 
is the objective of National Credit Card Inc., 
which is getting under way in Portland, 
ERE aE eee Page 19 
Ph.D. thesis cites facts and figures to support con- 
tention that advertisers are ignoring an impor- 
tant segment of their potential audience . Page 31 


No immediate shortage of materials is in prospect 


story” into their ad copy 
The use of reverse plates in ads presents some 
rather tricky problems. Kenneth Butler out- 
lines the problems, suggests some answers to 
them on 
New York’s agencyman Victor Schwab joins in the 
fight against outdoor posters on the new Thru- 
way—call’s them a “vicious encroachment.” Mr. 


Schwab’s agency places no outdoor busi- 
DN; 5 eb hatence an onleme we Wace cakes Page 68 
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Last Minute News Flashes 


‘Magazine of Building’ Names Editions 


New York, Nov. 2—Separate housing and industrial editions of the 


Magazine of Building, to be issued 


in January (AA, Sept. 24), will be 


called respectively, the House & Homes edition, and the Architectural 
Forum edition. Guaranteed circulation for the H&H edition will be 
60,000 and 45,000 for the AF edition, with an over-all guarantee of 


105,000 monthly. The new 12-time 


b&w page rate in the H&H edition 


will be $655, in the AF edition, $595. The over-all MofB rate for 24 in- 
sertions covering both editions will be $995. Present circulation of 
MofB is 65,742, and the 12-time page rate is $695. 


Frieda Hennock Content to Stay on FCC 
WASHINGTON, Nov. 2—Frieda Hennock, whose appointment to a 
federal judgeship ran into heavy opposition, has told President Truman 


that she has decided to remain on 
mission. In asking the President 
Senate judiciary committee, Miss 


the Federal Communications Com- 
to withdraw her name from the 
Hennock said FCC faces many TV 


problems in the next few years which interest her. 


Duane Jones Answers Scheideler on Suit 

New York, Nov. 2—Duane Jones finally made a rejoinder to Joseph 
Scheideler’s statement (AA, Oct. 29). Mr. Jones said (1) he agrees that 
the suit cannot be tried in the press, (2) that he is more convinced 


than ever that he has an “unbeatable case,” 
more replies “to any statement the opposition may make,” 


(3) he will make no 
and (4) 


he’s sure the courts will uphold his position. The suit, first mentioned 


by Mr. Jones two months ago, still 


has not been filed. 


Keeton Arnett Named Aide to Dr. DuMont 


Passaic, N. J.. Nov. 2—Keeton Arnett, former senior v.p. of the Fred 
Eldean Organization, has been appointed general assistant to Dr. Allen 
B. DuMont, president of Allen B. DuMont Laboratories. 


(Additional News Flashes on Page 73) 
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Big Agencies Gasp as... 


Little-Known Agency 
Gets Big Rum Account 


ideas (McCann's previous cam- 
paign had been criticized as lack- 
ing “sell”) and finding an agency 
with more time to devote to the 
account. 

The new &gency will take over 
“some time ‘after the first of the 
year,” according to Frank John- 
son, director of the institute’s pro- 


Further, the importers—who| 
were originally supposed to sup-| 
port the campaign and who never 
came through according to expec- 
tations—have consistently been 
tepid in their reaction to the insti- 
tutional promotion. Institute offi- 
cials know this, and acknowledge 
the fact that importers and their 


Advertising Age, November 5, 1951 


phrase, creative thinking on rum is 
in an “appalling rut.” 

The agency made no specific cre- 
ative proposals, nor did they ex- 
press any plans on media (the 
newspaper vs. magazine controver- 
sy has raged in the rum promotion, 
for reasons discussed below) and 
the evidence of their creative abili- 


& motion. The McCann-Erickson agencies have often longed for | ty will be forthcoming in 1952. 
‘ Puerto Rican Rum Goes to Turner contract is generally thought torun government money to support | 
‘ er& Dyson through February. brand advertising as opposed to! ® Turner & Dyson is headed by 


as Other Agencies Display ‘Arid’ Thinking 


By JoHN CRICHTON 


vived out of five finalists. 


@ When Turner & Dyson takes over 
the account, it will step into a hot 


| institutional promotion. 


How the Agency Was Picked 


Hawley Turner and Franklyn Dy- 
son. Mr. Turner was a representa- 
tive for Hearst Magazines and Cur- 


New York, Oct. 30—Last week Further, Turner & Dyson has competitive situation. While it is, MacRann Associates, back-| tis Publishing Co., and was — 
the Puerto Rican Rum Institute been in existence only a year, cur- true that in each year since the} stopped by John Orr Young, sent} cessfully a partner of H. E. Lesan 
switched its account from Me- rently (according to Standard Rate institute began its promotion the! briefing letters to 32 agencies—| Advertising Agency, a new busi- 


Cann-Erickson (1950 billings, $67,- 
000,000) to Turner & Dyson (bill- 


& Data Service’s September Agen- 
cy List) has only ABP recognition, 


Puerto Rican rums have shown 
gains, still, latest available figures 


which included those believed by! 
MacRann to be competent to han- 


ness executive for N. W. Ayer, and 
a v.p. of Lennen & Mitchell. 


ings under $1,000,000 in its first and its liquor experience is largely show a decline in rum shipments dle the account (within the restric-|_ Franklyn Dyson began his ad- 

year), and the agency business limited to that of Hawley Turner, against the same months a year tions listed below) and those which| Vertising career with J. M. Mathes 

gasped. its president, in working on Cal- ago already had approached the in-| Inc., switched to Armstrong Cork 

For the account—usually re-| vert Distillers when with Lennen For example, Puerto Rican rum) stitute. So. as assistant advertising direc- 

: ferred to as a million-dollar ac- & Mitchell shipments in August of 1951 were From these 32 briefing letters,| tT, and returned to Roy S. Dur- 
count, although it spends only 120,883 gals., compared to 179,453 20 agencies finally returned ques-| Stine Inc. as an account man, leav- 


about $500,000 in commissionable 


® Behind the agency selection situ- 


gals. in August, 1950, and ship- 


| 


tionnaires (a sample questionnaire | 


ing Durstine for Moore & Hamm, 
and then with 


: media—had settled on one agency ation lay two things: the deter- ments in July, 1951, were 92,373 appears on Page 56) and all 20 into partnership . 
- out of 32 which originally got mination of the institute to find gals. compared with 132,625 gals.| agencies were eventually described| Turner. At the last three agencies 
: briefing letters, and one which sur- an agency with unusual creative in July, 1950. in reports submitted by MacRann| he has handled the Mason, Au & 


vo 


, rae ABS 


——s 


Associates to the client, with five | 
agencies described “more strong-| 


Magenheimer Confectionery Mfg. 
Co. account. 


ly.” The agency is listed as affiliated 
f | with Auger & Turner Group Ltd., 
| 
« , sondon. 
® The final selection was made Lond 


from these five agencies. The final 
five were able to make their own! 
pitches (“They did it our way in 
filling out the questionnaire, so we| 
let them do it their way in the} 
pitch,” Mr. Johnson says) to John- 
son and Teodoro Moscoso, adminis- 


The Campaign's Importance 

Underlying the advertising jock- 
eying for the account were serious 
considerations. Rum is about the 
third most important export of 
the island. While Puerto Rico has 


: . ; | about half of the U. S. rum market, 
4 trator of the Puerto Rico Economic | ; ce le : ~ : 
— sented ,,| it represents a most important part 
= Development Administration, who 

} , “tds of the Economic Development Ad- 
a came to New York for the finals. Ah sorted ie aye en. 

> : = ss ministration’s Operation Boot- 
oc This technique, Mr. Johnson - ae. ‘ 

= ee : co | strap,” the great plan to make 
a says, enables the client to dispense aavie ine enennenioniiy. aeltan 
. with much of the groundwork con- may hes sup 


WAWAtiy,, 


CON000000 OOO) 


Vt 


“John has been adding a pearl a day since selling all 
lowa through the Des Moines Sunday Register!” 


It's a gem... this lowa market. A shining 3'% billion dollars 


versation about the principals of 
the agency, their backgrounds, etc., | 
which have been covered ade-| 
quately in the questionnaire. 

“I would do it again and recom- | 
mend it to anyone,” Mr. Johnson} 
told AA, firmly. | 


| 


Why Turner & Dyson? 

T&D won, Mr. Johnson says, 
simply because tieir thinking on 
the problem of rum sales was so 
sound, and their analysis of liquor 
advertising so penetrating. 

While both MacRann and the 
client were impressed with the 


honesty and frankness with which 
agencies answered the question- 
naire, they were surprised at the 
aridity of creative thinking on the 
rum 


problem. In Mr. Johnson's 


porting, and to transfer the burden 
from the U. S. taxpayer's shoul- 
ders. 

At the present, the island's ad- 
ministration realizes a tax of about 
$9 a gallon on rum, and if imports 
this year reach the 1,500,000-gallon 
mark, as Mr. Johnson thinks they 
will, the island treasury will be 
$13,500,000 richer. The money goes 
into schools and highways, and no 
one who works on the account—or 
has in the past—doubts the singu- 
lar necessity of making rum sell. 


® Since Mr. Johnson took over, a 
little more than a year ago, the in- 
stitute has acquired a field staff— 
which now numbers six men in 
New York, Chicago, Los Angeles 
and Miami—and a roving bartend- 
(Continued on Page 54) 


big and 


the majority of our accounts 


EDWARD H. BOESE, Jr., 
Art & Production 


“WARWICK gives 


small jobs 


same top service” 


“In the production of newspaper advertising for 
, Warwick fills a 
definite need on our part for type variety and 
typographical ‘know-how’. Tight schedules are no 
longer a problem. Warwick gives us the same 
excellent service on all jobs, large or small.” 


per year. And such a cinch to sell! anaes aplaenene, tame, eaene 

look: You can cover the entire state... pinpoint it, corner 
to corner through just ove great selling paper—the Des 
Moines Sunday Register. You get it all—the world’s most 
fabulous farm market avd an urban market that’s head and 
shoulders above giant cities like Philadelphia, Boston, 
Cleveland. 


Warwick serves Advertising Agencies, Printers, 
Artists, Manufacturers, in 24 states and Mexico. Mail 
us your typographical problems for fast, efficient help 
Send for new type specimen book. 


WARWICK 


TYPOGRAPHERS, INC. / 


PACKAGES A STATEWIDE URBAN 
MARKET RANKING AMONG 
AMERICA’S TOP 20 CITIES 


ABC CIRCULATION March 31, 1951: 
Daily, 374,303—Sunday, 540,836 


3 THE Des MOINES REGISTER avn TRIBUNE 


: Gardner Cowles, President 
Reoresented by: 
Scolaro, Meeker & Scott—New York, Chicago, Detroit, Philadelphia 
Doyle & Hawley—tlos Angeles and San Francisco 


7 County coverage goes like this: 50% to 100% in 79 out of 
lowa’s 99 counties .. . 40% to 49% in 12 more... and at 
least 21% in the few others. Now, isn’t that the advertising 
manager's dream? Milline rate: $1.76. 


920 WASHINGTON AVENUE 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
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Young people are like adults... except in one important 


e f 
respect. Like adults, they want to be strong and National ee 


L 
AY \ healthy, smart and popular (add other successful 


e 
advertising appeals) . . . but they’re much more receptive, more easily Comics 
: told and sold. Equipped as they are, with both the wants and the where- 


withal, they constitute a mighty market today . . . and promise to be Croup 


continuing customers tomorrow. Incidently, their hold on their parents’ 
heart-strings gives youngsters a mighty grip on the family purse- 


‘ Represented by 
‘ strings, too! Richard A. Feldon & Co., Inc. 


205 East 42nd Street 


There's probably a proper place for your product in their favorite New York 18, N.Y. oe 

. ° ° CHICAGO LOS ANGELES ede 
reading material . . . the comics books! SAN FRANCISCO PORTLAND = 
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Research Men Need Ad Testing Method 
That Is Quicker and Faster, Brown Says 


Cuicaco, Oct. 30-—Men who pre- 
dict the effectiveness of adver- 
tising must strive for a “prediction 
device that is quick, cheap and 
accurate,” Dr. George H. Brown, 
president of the American Market- 
ing Assn., told the Chicago chapter 
at its meeting here last week 


Full color-af low cost 


~TO SHOW MERCHANDISE, 
PROMOTE DISPLAYS, ETC. 


Use true-to-life Perfex full color 
reproductions to spotlight: . our 


merchandising, sell your 5 

ideal for sales manuals, 
portfolios, merchandisin 
Practical even for small « 

Representatives in principal cities. Write 


PERFEX COLOR PROCESS 
714 South Third $1., Milwaukee 4, Wis. 
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Dr. Brown, who is also professor 
of marketing at the University of 
Chicago, explained that “quick” 
meant answers to marketing ques- 
tions in four to five days; by 
“cheap” he meant costs of $25-$50, 
or less, and “accurate’’ meant pre- 
dictions in actual dollar sales at 
the cash register 

“It will be a long time, if ever, 
before we run onto a technique 
which is all three,” Dr. Brown 
admitted, “but we can set this up 
as an ideal. What we can now 
get in the way of prediction is 
slow, expensive, and doubtful.” 

For example, he said, there is 
still much to be desired in the two 
major prediction devices now 
used-—test markets and “forced 
exposure” tests (showing con- 
sumers advertising or products in 
advance of a campaign and asking 
their opinions). 

@ Test 


markets are good in that 


they can predict advertising’s ef- 
fectiveness in terms of sales, but 
this method is slow and expensive, 
Dr. Brown said 

At all times, advertising goes 
on in a “normal” way in a test 
market, Dr. Brown pointed out, 
whereas in forced tests, which are 
less expensive and faster, a con- 
sumer very often does not see the 
advertising in its finished form. 
A consumer may be given a hand- 
bill with an advertising message 
and asked for his reaction. Forced 
tests may employ recall, compre- 
hension and believability tests, 
testing with a Psychogalvino- 
meter, eye movement tests or an 
encephalograph to test cerebral 
changes. 


8 Dr. Brown has respect for all 
these tests, he said, and does “not 
care which of them are used, just 
so you can show in statistical data 
that the consumer is reacting to 
advertising, not to other measures.” 

Methods that can help bring to- 
gether the accuracy of test mar- 
kets and the faster, less expensive 


advantages of forced tests were 
listed by Dr. Brown as (1) market 
diagnosis, (2) motivation re- 
search, (3) screening tests, and 
(4) sales tests. 

“First, start with market diag- 
nosis,” he explained. “Then, be- 
fore the plans board goes to work 
on an advertising campaign, do 
motivation research. If your prod- 
uct itself is good, the package 
right and the price satisfactory, 
find out what kind of communi- 
cation problem you have. Rela- 
tively small groups can be selected 
for this—400 to 1,000 depth inter- 
views. Then, take the surviving 
candidates and put them in a test 
area. Give them three months. If 
they are going to move a market, 
they will do it within that time.” 


G. E. Morse Elected V. P. 


Gerry E. Morse, director of em- 
ploye relations of Sylvania Elec- 
tric Products Inc., New York, since 
1948, has been elected v.p. of 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator 
Co. in charge of industrial rela- 
tions 
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TV's Thaw Due 
Next February, 
Sterling Says 


(Continued from Page 1) 

Pointing out that the demand 
for VHF (very high frequency) 
channels in most major metro- 
politan markets will exceed the 
number available, and this may al- 
so be true of UHF (ultra high fre- 
quency) in some instances. He 
said contested cases will be slow 
because “at this time the commis- 
sion has on its staff only seven 
examiners who must hear other 
cases including the standard 
broadcast service.” In next year’s 
budget, FCC will seek additional 
examiners, he promised. 

“After an initial decision by an 
examiner,” he said, “the losing 
parties will, no doubt, ask for oral 
argument before the commission 


!en banc. Only a few oral argu- 


| 


ments can be scheduled a month, 
and then time is required to write 
a final decision.” 

Commissioner Sterling said 400 
applications are already on file 
with FCC. 


|@ “Even if we were in a position 


to process TV applications during 
April, May and June of 1952—and 
I certainly hope we will—the num- 
ber of grants that we could hope 
to make within these three months 
with our present staff would be 


|}a small number. The applications 


will come in a flood, but the out- 
put will be but a trickle.” 

On other TV problems, Commis- 
sioner Sterling said: 

Cotor: Time is working against 
the CBS sequential color system, 


as the number of b&w sets in- 
creases. 
While recent demonstrations of 


RCA color seemed better than pre- 
vious official demonstrations, “wit- 
nessing the demonstration does not 
permit the fine-tooth-comb analy- 
sis I would be requirec to give 
this system if RCA were before 
the commission.” 

Unless CBS throws in the towel, 
in the final analysis the showdown 
in color will come when the com- 
patible proponents demonstrate 
their system side by side with the 
CBS system on direct view, large- 
size trichromatic tubes. 


@ STaTION OwnersHiIP: UHF sta- 
tions will be at a serious competi- 
tive disadvantage unless steps are 
taken to develop a market for re- 
ceivers. “It seems to me that the 
sooner the networks get into UHF 
either by ownership or affiliation of 
stations, the sooner the market will 
be developed for receivers and 
converters. Since the commission 
has adopted a philosophy of inter- 
mix of VHF and UHF channels in 
a community then it would seem 
that intermix of ownership by net- 
works would insure the future of 
the UHF band. 

“Another way that would help 
would be for the commission to 
amend its ownership rules, permit- 
ting networks in addition to own- 
ing five VHF TV stations to ac- 
quire two or three UHF stations 
widely distributed in top market 
areas as a means of developing the 
UHF band.” 


Bloch Gets Hussman Inc. 

H. George Bloch Advertising Co., 
St. Louis, has acquired the account 
of Hussman Refrigeration Inc., St. 
Louis. 


Always De dable Quality and Service 
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\ important magazine 
. iD 


@ Nineteen hundred and fifty-two 

marks the 75th year of service for the 

most important magazine in the country, 

Farm JouRNAL. During these historic 

years, agriculture has made more prog- 

ress than in all the centuries that have 

gone before. 

@ But like everyone today, we are more 

concerned with the future than with the 

past... and for that reason, during our 

anniversary year, we plan to tell the story 

of /00 years in agriculture . . .75 gone, 25 

to come. For this is the story of America 
-the story of industry and 

agriculture working togeth- 

er under the competitive free 

enterprise system which we 

call democracy. 


TO ADVERTISERS 


Never was there any more important 
time than now, for industry to remind 
the men and women of agriculture of the 
part it has played in this great American 
epic of progress—of its plans for the 
future—right at a time when the editors 
of FARM JOURNAL are telling this same 
story. The story will not be confined to 
just one special issue during 1952-— but 
will be told in a series of articles appear- 
ing throughout the entire year. 


Farm Journal 
Philadelphia 5, Pa 
Graham Patterson, Publisher 
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Mail Users Reelect Stone 

Associated Third Class Mail 
Jsers, Washington, has reelected 
Robert Stone of the National Re- 
search Bureau, Chicago, president 
and Arthur Martin Karl of Names 
Unlimited, New York, v.p. Other 
officers elected include May O. 
Vander Pyl, secretary, and Carle- 
ton Richardson of Boston, treasur- 
er. Harry J. Maginnis continues 
as executive manager. 


Whitelaw joins KCBS Sales 

Seymour Whitelaw, formerly 
in the sales department of KFRC, 
San Francisco, has been appointed 
an account executive in sales for 
KCBS, San Francisco. 


Top Impact 
On the Buying Power of 
Growers, Packers and Handlers 
of the $6 Billion Fresh 
Fruit and Vegetable Industry. 


Massachusetts Grocers Oppose Giveaway 


Boston, Oct. 30—The 5,000 
member stores of the Massachu- 
setts Retail Grocers Assn. have 
come out categorically against food 
market giveaways of appliances 
and other consumer items. 

Using quarter pages in 17 state 
dailies, headed “There Is No Place 
in the Food Industry for Shell 
Games,” the group offers three 
reasons why consumers. should 
support its attack: 

1. Because retail food industry 
profits are only 1% or 2%, “the 
cost of the extra free giveaway 


prizes must be passed on to the 


THE PACKER 


National Fresh Fruit ond 
Vegetable Weekly 


201 DELAWARE STREET 
KANSAS CITY 6, MISSOURI 


consumer in the form of hidden 
higher prices for foods. There is 
no other way.” 

2. Because for every one winner 
there are “thousands of losers who 
have been induced to ‘take a 
chance’ on winning a prize they 
will pay for but will not get.” 

3. “Because an offer of a premi- 
um...for buying a quantity pur- 
chase of $10, $15 or $25 penalizes 

|the purchaser of smaller orders 
who must bear the cost of the free 
gift until they [Sic] in turn make 
sufficient total purchases to secure 
the given premium. This is unfair 
to thousands of purchasers.” 


;® Malcolm McCabe, state secretary 
of the association, told AA that the 
most objectionable consequence of 
such sales promotions is “the price 
wars they encourage among the 
larger operators.” 

| He said that state-wide chains 

| that cannot match a local giveaway 
promotion because of the extended 


nature of their operations, “turn 
to price cutting to meet the com- 
petition.” This in turn freezes out 
the small retailer who cannot de- 


|fend himself against either pro- 


gram, he continued, and also leads 
to price wars among the big oper- 
ators, which are by nature unprof- 
itable. 

Mr. McCabe said “giveaways 
have a place in other industries but 
not in the food industry.” 


Penn Wire to Ramsdell 

Pennsylvania Wire Glass Co. 
has appointed Lee Ramsdell & Co., 
Philadelphia, to handle its account. 
Architectural, industrial and con- 
struction media will be _ used. 
Ramsdell has promoted Molly 
Armstrong from copywriter to co- 
copy chief in charge of profession- 
al copy. 


Blue Top Promotes Ewald 

Blue Top Brewing Co., Kitchen- 
er, Ont., has promoted Sherwood 
J. Ewald, associated with the com- 
pany since 1937, to assistant sales 
manager. 


“Call-Bulletin Concentration” 


The San Francisco Call-Bulletin’s well informed and highly regarded 
Advertising Director can give you a sales pitch. complete with statistics and 


jumbo presentations, in a few thousand well chosen words. Or he can give it to 
you in a word. Literally, ONE word: Concentration. And he bangs away on 
this one-word theme so enthusiastically that some of his friends accuse him of 
having a one-track mind. 


The Call-Bulletin’s national Reps — Moloney. Regan &% Schmitt — say 
our Advertising Director is on the right track . . . that the Concentration story 


makes sense to national 


advertisers. 


The concentrated circulation of The San 


Francisco Call-Bulletin gives concentrated coverage where the purchasing power 


is concentrated. It’s as simple as that! 


Remember: San Francisco has four good daily newspapers. But The 
Call-Bulletin can do the best job for you. 


means that 


79.1% of The Call Bulletin’s cotal circulation 
is concentrated in the three West Bay counties 
of San Francisco, San Mateo and Marin. This 
gives The Call-Bulletin 2 34% coverage in 4 
northern California's major market. And The 


Call-Bulletin provides 40.3% 
City of San Francisco. 


coverage in the 


Fh wllin 


San Francisco's Friendly Newspaper 
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‘More Men Now 


Shop for Food, 
Sawyer Asserts 


TOLEDO, Oct. 30—“The American 


male, even though it may be 
against his wishes, is being called 
upon to take over a greater share 
of the grocery shopping,” J. H. 
Sawyer Jr., of Sawyer-Ferguson- 
Walker Co., Chicago newspaper 
representative, told a meeting of 
the Midwest Intercity Conference 
of Women’s Advertising Clubs 
here last Saturday. 

Mr. Sawyer said a variety of 
causes, including the shorter work 
week, the growth of supermarkets 
and evening shopping and an in- 
creasing shortage of domestic help 
have contributed to this change in 
grocery shopping habits. 

Referring to a survey he recent- 

ly made among newspaper food 
|}editors across the country, he 
| stated that, “in report after report, 
| the evidence gathered by the food 
editors shows that early in the 
week women grocery shoppers 
outnumber the men by a wide 
;}margin. On weekends, though, 
when approximately 70% of the 
| food shopping is done, men shop- 
| pers take on a new and significant 
|importance equaling women shop- 
pers in many cases.” 


|}@ With the increasing number of 
;men shoppers, he said, and with 
| the fact that these men shoppers 
generally buy more, “it seems safe 
to assume at least 25% of the gro- 
ceries in this well-fed country of 
ours are bought by men.” 

Turning to continuing studies of 
newspaper readership, Mr. Sawyer 
said, “Some of you might be 
amazed to know that women's 
readership of food ads was only 
2 to 1 over that of men—a surpris- 
ing interest for copy primarily di- 
rected to women. 

“This high readership of food 
ads by men is of copy which has 
been placed in the food sections 
or on general news pages. It would 
seem to me a food manufacturer 
and retailer, recognizing the im- 
portance of men’s grocery shop- 
ping, may not be amiss to schedule 
at least part of his campaign on 
the highly popular sports page 
with copy directed to men.” 

Such placement should be es- 
pecially true of cheese products, he 
said, “where research shows men 
enter into the decision on brands 
to the tune of 37%. Coffee, too, is 
another case where men influence 
the decision on brands 31% of the 
time.” 


‘American Weekly’ Names 2 

The American Weekly has ap- 
pointed Joseph Lopker, formerly 
an art director at King Features 
Syndicate, New York, art director. 
Jean Pastoret has been appointed 
managing art director. 


Joins Physicians’ Service 

William Griffith, formerly ad- 
vertising manager of the San 
Bruno (Cal.) Herald, has joined 
the public relations and p :blicity 
staff of California Physicians’ 
Service. 
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NBC RADIO, POWERFUL AT BIRTH... 


pRivE THe 


-.. 1S NOW THE MOST-HEARD VOICE ON EARTH 


Network radio began 25 years ago this month with 
the formation of the National Broadcasting Company. 
In its first years NBC attracted many advertisers be- 
cause of the novelty and glamor of the new medium, 
but these advertisers stayed and increased their in- 
vestment in NBC because they discovered our simple 
truism: People sell better than paper. 


In the last 25 years NBC has become the voice of 
the greatest names of this industrial era. Names like 
Cities Service, a continuous advertiser for the full 25 
years; General Foods and General Mills, NBC clients 
for 24 consecutive years; Firestone, beginning its 24th 
consecutive year this month. 


* 
NBC Radio Network ewe iw- 


We have no finer salestalk than this list of current 
NBC advertisers, al! of whom have used the network 
continuously for 10 years or more: 


American Tobacco Co. The Procter and Gamble Co. 
The Bell Telephone System The Pure Oil Co. 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co. R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. 
E. |. du Pont de Nemours and Co., Inc. Skelly Oil Co. 

Kraft Foods Co. Standard Oil of California 
Lever Brothers Co. Sterling Drug Inc. 
Lewis-Howe Co. Sun Oil Co. 

Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co., Inc. Whitehall Pharmacal Co. 


Miles Laboratories Inc. 


Yes, for 25 years people have been selling better 
than paper on NBC. 
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Rubicam Letter 
to Benton Gets 
Much Attention 


WasHINGTON, Oct. 31—Support 
for Sen. William Benton's plan for 
a National Citizens Advisory Com- 
mission on radio and television 
has come from Raymond Rubicam, 
one of the founders of Young & 
Rubicam, now retired 

In a letter from Scottsdale, Ariz., 
Mr. Rubicam told “Dear Bill” that 
“you are certainly on as sane and 
reasonable ground as any man 


Remember 


WM. F. RUPERT 


Compiler ef NATIONAL 
BIRTH LISTS EXCLUSIVELY 
for over 55 years 
90 Fifth Ave., New York 11. 

OR 5-3523 ! 


When you 
need 
RECENT 
BIRTH 
LISTS 


could be.” 
The letter, printed in the Con- 
gressional Record, digested in 


critic John Crosby's syndicated 
column, reprinted in The Saturday 
Review of Literature, and the sub- 
ject of much comment in adver- 
tising circles because of the ad 
backgrounds of Mr. Rubicam and 
Sen. Benton, said: 

Radio broadcasting as conducted in the 
United States has come nowhere near 
serving the American people as well as it 
ought to have served them. I am con- 
vinced that a large part of the reason 
lies in the domination of radio by the 
advertiser. Since I am no longer in the 
advertising business these views will be 
called, by many of my former associates, 
the newly acquired righteousness of a 
reformed sinner, but the fact remains 
that even when I was most active in ad- 
vertising and in radio I held tne same 
views, and would have welcomed a re- 
duction of the percentage of radio time 
available to advertisers, and an enlarge- 
ment of the public's opportunity to hear 
programs which would have little worth 
for the advertiser but great worth for the 
public 

After that introduction, I need not say 
that it would be in my view a tragedy to 
see the development of television confined 


by the limitations that have characterized | 


radio, At the same time I would like to 


| make it clear that I am a fighting believer 


in the constructive value and, in fact, the 
indispensability of advertising in a mod- 
ern free economy. I believe that the pub- 
lic will benefit if television continues to 
be a major advertising medium. 

What I am opposed to is what amounts 
practically to a monopoly of radio and 
television by advertisers to the point 
where the public's freedom of choice in 
programs is more of a theory than a fact, 
and to the point where the public service 
of the two media is only a shadow of 
what it could be 

For the most part only sellers of pro- 
ducts of the broadest mass appeal can af- 
ford to use radio and television adver- 
tising; therefore, for the most part, only 
audiences of the largest sizes are of value 
and interest to the advertiser. If the ad- 
vertiser’s program does not appeal to the 
number of people he wants and needs in 
order to maintain and increase his sales, 
he either grades his program down so as 
to reach more people, or if he cannot do 
that he gives up the program in favor of 
a new one that will reach more. Obviously 
television ought to have numerous pro- 
grams of the wide popular appeal that the 
advertiser is looking for, but program- 
ming, instead of practically ending there, 
snould only begin there 

Radio programming in the United States 
has been comparable to a school system in 
which everything stopped at the elemen- 
tary grades designed for the largest num- 
ber of students, and which consequently 
had no colleges, universities, or post- 


graduate schools to serve the rest of the 
population. 

This kind of allegation has been regu- 
larly denied by the broadcasting industry, 
which quotes this and that program of 
cultural or educational character, but 
anyone who twirls a dial any day or 


night anywhere in the country knows that | 


those programs are so few in number 
that they have only slightly more relation 
to the general character of radio than the 
singing of The Star-Spangled Banner at 
prize fights has to prize fighting. 

In the field of print people have a lot 
better chance of escaping the worst than 
they have in radio. There are printed 
publications specializing in almost every 
field of human interest, inquiry, thought, 
activity. Such publications far outnumber 
the publications of mass circulation, and 
collectively they penetrate and serve the 
whole population, although their indivi- 
dual circulations are relatively small. It 
is also true of publishing that even those 
newspapers and magazines which typi- 
cally take the low road to popularity 
often do more to serve minority interests 
and minorities among their readers than 
radio does. 

One reason for radio's limitations by 
comparison with the printed word has 
been the physical restriction on the num- 
ber of stations we can have. But another 
reason, and I am sure a more potent one, 
is that advertisers in newspapers and 
magazines do not select or control the 
editorial contents of those publications— 
and that many printed vehicles carry 
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Men know a good thing when thev wear it. 


‘That's the main reason why sales of Hanes 


‘T-shirts have increased almost fivefold in the 


past five vears. 


Whether it be in underwear (long and short ) 


or sportswear, the entire Hanes line suits men 


to a ‘T. Thev approve of Hanes quality, stvling 


and fair prices. 


Advertising in national maga 


zines puts the spotlight on the Hanes red label, 


reminds shoppers that anything made by Hanes 


gives them more than they bargain for. 


We have been spinning advertisements for the 


P. H. Hanes Knitting Company since 1910. 


PHILADELPHIA + 


SAN 


W. AYER & SON, INC. 


NEW YORK + 


FRANCISCO + HOLLYWOOD - 


CHICAGO 
BOSTON 


* DETROIT 
* HONOLULU 
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no advertising at all. In radio the adver- 
tiser largely determines what the public 
is offered in entertainment and infor- 
mation through his power of acceptance 
or rejection of programs, and because he 
is the sole source of broadcasting reve- 
nue. And the almost universal necessity 
for huge audiences to make the adver- 
| tising pay has been a constant pressure 
|} downward on over-all standards, and 
has led on the whole to a throttling of 
variety. . 

The advertiser began paying for the 
public’s radio because at the time that 
broadcasting started there seemed no way 
of collecting from listeners for the pro- 
grams they selected, and the only way of 
collecting from the public at all seemed 
to be by means of a government tax on 
radio sets, a proposal which understand- 
ably did not find favor, and which might 
very easily have brought radio too much 
under government influence 

But the seemingly insoluble problem 
which then existed of collecting directly 
from the public for its radio programs 
does not now exist in connection with 
television in view of such inventions and 
proposed services as Phonevision, Sub- 
scriber-Vision, and Telecoin, permitting 
programs to be received exclusively by 
those who pay for them. Such services 
could afford to broadcast, and could make 
money on, a wide range of programs ap- 
pealing to much smaller groups of people 
than the advertiser would find profitable 

When an advertiser sells goods as a re- 
sult of a radio or television program the 
money he takes in must pay for his prod- 
uct as well as his program, hence his 
necessity for huge audiences. But the 
money taken in by the _ subscription 
broadcasters would go only to pay for 
the program. This, together with the fact 
that subscription broadcasters could 
charge prices generally comparable with 
motion picture admissions ‘more than 
many advertisers received for product 
and program), would make small audi- 
| ences profitable. This in turn could mean 
that television broadcasting might even- 
tually cover a range of subject matter 
almost as wide as the printed word now 
does. In entertainment, instead of radio's 
relatively invariable menu of crooning, 
crime, and gag-making, we might have 
not only current plays and movies, as 
has been pointed out, but everything 
else from the classics to woodworking-as- 
a-weekend hobby. I have seven grand- 
children and, by a second marriage, two 
young children, ages 6 and 3, and I would 
feel a lot less helpless about their picture 
of the world if we had subscription tele- 
vision as well as advertising television 

Subscription broadcasting of television 
programs would create a new field for 
the free-enterprise system and would 
further the healthy competition we know 
we must have in business to keep it free 
and keep it serving us well. How can this 
proposal be seen in any other light? 

As much as we need more varied enter- 
tainment in television, our need for more 
and better educational and informational 
programs is even greater. It seems to me 
that commercial subscription broadcasters 
could make important contributions in 
these fields, but that would be secondary 
to what could be done by stations devoted 
primarily to broad public education by 
qualified institutions, and it was very 
good news to me that the FCC had tenta- 
tively reserved a percentage of our poten- 
tial television licenses for stations devoted 
to educational broadcasting 


Inventory Limit 
Set on Newsprint 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 31—Paper is 
specified as one of the commod- 
ities subject to inventory limita- 
tions under the revised version of 
National Production Authority's 
Reg. 1, issued this week. 

Since paper has been under in- 
|ventory control since the begin- 
{ning of defense mobilization, the 
change is purely a technical one. 

Under Reg. Q, inventories of 
paper and hundreds of other prod- 
ucts are limited to a “practical 
minimum working inventory.” 

By practical minimum working 
jinventory, NPA means: “The 
smallest quantity of material from 
which a person can reasonably 
meet his deliveries or supply his 
services on the basis of his cur- 
rently scheduled method and rate 
|of operations. 
| “In the absence of unusual cir- 
cumstances, a person's inventory 
will be considered more than a 
practicable minimum working in- 
ventory if the ratio of his inven- 
tory to his currently scheduled 
operations is substantially greater 
than the ratio which he normally 
maintained between his inventory 
and his operations during the re- 
cent past.” 

Copies of Reg. 1, as amended, 
may be obtained from NPA field 
offices. 
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T cooled my heels 


ij 


| and got a HOT IDEA... 


T learned to Say it with 
FLOWERS-BY-WIRE 


A swell idea blossomed from the receptionist’s roses. Hugh Crane appreciates 
the personal touch in business . . . so I congratulated him on his new 
job with Flowers-By-Wire. 


Next day I drove out to his office. Instead of Cooling my heels in the 
reception room, I was ushered in on a red carpet. My flowers had 

glad-handed Hugh .. . later I rode down the elevator with a big order. 
Now Flowers-By-Wire is standard operating procedure with me. 


And my hot idea has shown up in my commissions, too! 


FLORISTS’ TELEGRAPH DELIVERY ASSOCIATION 
Headquarters: Detroit, Michigan 


OG Ri rd Thousands of business firms have found FLOWERS-BY-WIRE the ideal 


Look for the famous F.T.D. Mercury Emblem 
It identities the right shops! 


¢ t FLOWERS ARE BEAUTIFUL BUSINESS BUILDERS! 


FLOWERS-BY-WIRE ARE PERFECT FOR CHRISTMAS 


Christmas Greeting. Just turn your list over to your F.T.D. Florist. He'll take it 


from there ...and supply the perfect touch for a“ Merry Christmas” to customers. 
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Youre SO right ray 


ah 2S te ee. | Of 


ALL advertisers tell us- 
You're $O right . . . 

The Salt Lake Tribune-Telegram 
is the only way to do the job! 
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Universal Match Corp. Elects 

Aaron Fischer, v. p. in charge of 
production for Universal Match 
Corp., St. Louis, has been elected 
president, succeeding S. M. Rosen- 
berg, who has retired. Other ex- 
ecutive changes are: Leonard V. 
Finder, a director of the company, 
to v.p. and assistant secretary; 
Philip Bernstein, Chicago district 
manager, to general sales mana- 
ger 


Eisenbaum Joins Supreme 
William Eisenbaum, formerly 
metal products division manager 
of Electric Service Mfg. Co., Phil- 
adelphia, has been appointed v.p. 
in charge of sales for Supreme 
Steel Products Inc., Maspeth, N. Y. 


Sylvania Boosts Robinson 

Frederic J. Robinson, sales man- 
ager for Latin America since 1943, 
has been promoted to director of 
the international sales division of 
Sylvania Electric Products Inc., 
New York. 


When you advertise your product but don’t answer the 
question of where to get it your farm market promotion 
falls down on the job. “See your local dealer” isn’t 
enough; it may send your customers on wild goose 
chases; or, worse yet, into the hands of a competitor. 

That's why the where in farm market advertising is so 
important . . . why listing the names and locations of 
your dealers— practical only in local farm papers—is the 
one way to make sure of the sales your advertising creates. 

In the Midwest 8 states, it’s the five locally-edited 
Midwest Unit Farm Papers that can do this complete 
selling job for you. Buying the Unit is a one package 
convenience . . . one order, one plate and one bill at a 
substantial savings in rates. 


Colt you local Midwest 


OAKOTA b 


gucceccces) 


moweoensned, 


NEBRASKA 


“DON'T LET OUR ADS 
SEND CUSTOMERS ON 
WILD Goose CHaseEs !” 


Crago 542 New Center Building, Detroit 


LOCALIZE 
YOUR SELLING! 


Offering to list dealers’ names in your 
advertising is an excellent way tu keep 
old dealers happy and line up new ones. 
You can point out that their customers 
will read the advertising in their own, 
preferred farm paper and will know 
where to buy without "shopping around.” 


Midwest offices at: 250 Park Avenve, New York. 59 East Madison Street, 
Russ Building, Son Francisco .. 1324 Wilshire Bovleverd, los Angeles. 


MIDWEST 47/7” UNIT 


NEBRASKA FARMER + PRAIRIE FARMER + THE FARMER + WALLACES® 
FARMER & IOWA HOMESTEAD. WISCONSIN AGRICULTURIST ond FARMER 


Zenith Radio Sets 
Largest Campaign 
for Hearing Aids 


Cuicaco, Oct. 30—Zenith Radio 
Corp. is launching a new adver- 
tising and merchandising program 
for its newly-developed Royal and 
Super Royal hearing aids. 

Termed the largest in the his- 
tory of the hearing aid industry, 
the campaign includes full-page 
ads in Better Homes & Gardens, 
Capper’s Farmer, Collier's, Coro- 
net, Country Gentleman, Farm 
Journal, Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Life, Look, McCall's, National Geo- 
graphic Magazine, Pathfinder, The 
Saturday Evening Post and Suc- 
cessful Farming. 

In addition, radio, newspapers 
and direct mail will be used, plus 
spot announcements on television 
stations in 60 markets. 


8 All ads will feature two new ad- 
vances incorporated in the Royal 
and Super Royal. One is the Per- 
maphone, a ceramic microphone 
which resists heat and moisture; 
the other is a reserve battery emer- 
gency switch, which allows use of 
a second “A” battery if the pri- 
mary one fails 

Zenith has scheduled 34 dealer 
meetings throughout the country 
as part of the hearing aid promo- 
tion. 

MacFarland, Aveyard & Co. here 


| handles the hearing aid account. 


Sperry Appoints Dancer 
to Replace Knox Reeves 

Sperry Products, division of 
General Mills Inc., Minneapolis, 
has named Dancer-Fitzgerald-Mc- 
Dougal, newly organized San 
Francisco office of Dancer-Fitz- 
gerald-Sample, to handle its ad- 
vertising, following a request by 
Knox Reeves Advertising, Minne- 
apolis, to withdraw from handling 
Sperry Products 

Knox Reeves continues to handle 
Wheaties, Bisquick and Crustquick 
for General Mills. 


Gilruth Named Atlas A. M. 


James A. Gilruth, formerly sen- 
ior editor for Harry W. Smith Inc., 
New York, technical publicity 
specialist, has been appointed ad- 
vertising and sales promotion man- 
ager of Atlas Powder Co., Wil- 
mington, Del. Mr. Gilruth was 
associated with the advertising de- 
partment of Atlas for ten years 
until 1946. Gardner Harvey, who 
has been acting manager of Atlas 
advertising, will be granted a leave 
of absence Nov. 30 


Avco Expands in Canada 
Crosley division, Avco Mfg. 


|Corp., Cincinnati, has contracted 


to buy Brand & Millen, Long 
Branch, Ont., radio and television 


| receiver manufacturer. Avco will 


organize a wholly owned subsidi- 
ary, Crosley Radio & Television 
Ltd., to conduct radio and TV man- 
ufacturing and distributing activi- 
ties formerly carried on by Brand 
& Millen under contract with 
Crosley. 


Koskinen Joins Ashland Oil 


Y. A. Koskinen, formerly v. p. of 


Richard T. Brandt Inc., Cleveland 


agency, has been appointed sales 
and advertising coordinator of 
Ashland Oil & Refining Co., Ash- 
land, Ky., and its five affiliates, 
Aetna Oil Co., Louisville; Frontier 
Refining Co., Buffalo; Freedom 
Valvoline Oil Co., Freedom, Pa., 
and two Cleveland firms, Allied 
Oil Co. and National Refining Co. 


Tidy House Sponsors Show 

Tidy House Products Co., Shen- 
andoah, Ia., manufacturer of clean- 
ers, starches and powder bleaches, 
has signed a 52-week contract to 
sponsor “The Haden Family,” 15- 
minute daily radio show, begin- 
ning Oct. 15, and 30-minute 
Wednesday TV show, beginning 
Nov. 28, for all its Perfex products. 
Buchanan-Thomas, Omaha, is the 
agency. 
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FRIENDS YOU NEVER SAW 
CAN NOW BE MET 


is Maintained on a continuing basis as a 


We believe you want to know, and should 
know, the exact number of friendly readers 
you meet when your advertisements appear 
in The Oil and Gas Journal. Not just cold, 
abstract numbers alone, but each reader rated 
according to his ability to buy what you have 
to sell. You should know how many are 
prospects for your product or services; how 
much buying power they have; the location 
of their home offices and field/plant buying 
points; which segments of the oil and gas 
industry they represent; and their occupa- 


tional or job functions within each segment! 


To give you this vital information, our 
Industry Census Bureau has sent specially 
trained men into every segment of the in- 
dustry .. . and today we have the answers at 
our fingertips. We can give you unquestion- 
able proof of the extent and classifications of 


our readers, and, just as important, this survey 


Glow The owned and. pu joloa the Od Srdustey!" 


@ @ 
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service to advertisers, and as the only reliable 
circulation guide when a publication's circu- 
lation policy is directed entirely to “right 


readers.” 


The last dimension in circusation is, of course, 
what happens to the copy when it is delivered 


to the right people. |s it read? 


We are prepared to show you unquestionable 
proof of the extent of readership we have 
among these right people (your customers 
and prospects). If you care to re-check these 


results yourself, we will pay the costs! 


Write The Journal’s Industry Census Bureau 
today. It was designed to serve you... by 
adding to our circulation the all important 
“Next Dimension” which rates our readers in 
ratio to their ability to buy your product or 


services. 
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“Five o'clock or no five o'cloc 


Advertising Age, November 5, 1951 


Northwest Airlines News 
k—we can't quit now, Hansi”’ 


The Value of Duplication 

It is a heartening thing to have someone say something nice about 
audience duplication, as Leslie D. Farmath, media director of N. W. 
Ayer & Son, did at an American Marketing Assn. meeting in Phila- 
delphia a week ago 

For some reason which is not at all clear, duplication has tended to 
take of 
whereas there is no logical reason why this should be the case 


on a connotation waste or inefficiency in recent years, 

Good space or time buying, of course, must take into careful con- 
sideration the matter of covering all of the logical prospects for a 
product or service, and therefore frequently to 
such a that 
audiences reached 
strated that 


number of live, first-rate prospects 


build lists in 
the 


demon- 


tries 


there is a of duplication between 


This 
a particular list of media dves not cover a 


way minimum 


is sound practice when it can be 


substantial 
But there are definitely two sides to this To strain 
sonably 
impressions to the point where no part of the audience addressed 
to 


as 


coin unrea- 


to avoid duplication can often lead to a thinning out of 


make 
Mr. 
added 


igs addressed frequently enough, or with enough 
any, 
Farmath said 
that-“there is a need for a large number 
Righ frequency 


must use a long list plus a large number 


impact, 


real impression. Duplication of advertising messages, 
And 
of insertions to attain a 
that 


insertions to reach a 


is not necessarily a “costly poison.” he 


and advertiser 


of 


with any given audience,” an 


larger audience 
As in practically all areas, duplication or non-duplication of some 
other audience by a magazine, a radio program or w hatever, is only 


ome of many factors which must be considered by the competent 
advertiser in determining his basic marketing strategy. In some 


instances, there are sound reasons why duplication should be avoided 


to as large an extent as possible. In others, there may be equally 
sound reasons why duplication should be sought, rather than avoided 

This is most certainly another of those areas in which neither 
“good” nor “bad” can be adopted as a label. Duplication may be 


good in some cases, bad in others. And only a careful examination 
of 


question one way or another 


Why Print ‘Bad’ News? 


Every once in a while some reader of ApveRTISING AGE takes his 


all the factors applying in a particular instance can resolve the 


usually more in sorrow than in anger, 
Don't 


typewriter in hand to write us, 


to ask why we printed such and such a news item we know, 


he inquires, that it is “bad for the business,” or that what we are 
reporting is considered unethical, or unsound, or unkind, or some- 
thing” 

We have pointed out before, and if necessary shall not hesitate 
to point out again, that the job of this newspaper is to print the 
news, as fairly and as impartially as is humanly possible. We do 


not consider it a part of our function to censor or edit the news to 
print only what pleases our readers, or what they believe would be 
beneficial. We definitely consider it our function to print news of 
importance or significance, pleasing or not pleasing, and we do not 
believe we would be performing our service as an information source 
if we attempted to “protect” our readers from unpleasant or even 
unsavory news of direct interest and importance to the advertising 
world 

It might also be well to point out that, in our function as a na- 
tional newspaper of marketing, we do not manufacture the news 
we print. Our job is to observe and report, and if some of the things 
we observe and report are not pleasant or constructive, there is no 
point in blaming us. The blame, if there is any blame, attaches to 
those who do the unpleasant or unsavory or destructive things we 


report—not on the newspaper that reports them 


What They're Saying 


Frankness in Press Relations 
There is [an] important phase of 
press relations over and above— 
and probably in the long run more 
important than—the 
|furnished in the 
ments and news releases. That is 
}the question of what your com- 
|pany does when it receives re- 
for information from a 
reporter who is working on a story. 
| Frankness in press relations is 
just as necessary when the news 
may not be entirely to your liking 
as when the news is something of 
which you are proud. For example, 
one cannot expect a reporter or 
editor to enthuse when the com- 
pany announces a new safety rec- 
ord, if that same company has 
been secretive or evasive when an 
accident occurred on its premises. 
| Often the advertising columns of 
a newspaper can be used to good 
effect to help tell the public rela- 
tions story of a company, as dis- 
tinguished from its products story. 
Here, again, keep in mind, how- 
ever, the precept that the message 
must be interesting to the reader. 
—J. Carlisle MacDonald, assistant to 
the chairman, United States Steel 
Corp., in a panel on community rela- 
tions at the annual Business Manage- 


ment Institute of Bryant College, 
Providence 


information 
form of state- 


| quests 


‘Selective Opposition’ 

In my opinion, department store 
management should take a con- 
scious position on national policies 
and legislation. The future of our 
industrial for- 
ward looking leadership on the 
part of business management. I 
don’t think that we, as business 
men, can afford to take an en- 
tirely negative attitude or be 
guided solely our short-run 
interests. Blind to ev- 
erything which the government 
attempts to do seems to me 
indication of an uncritical ap- 
proach to national problems. I 
would much prefer to see 
tive opposition” and “constructive 
suggestion.” 


society demands 


by 


opposition 


an 


“selec- 


Donald K. David, dean, Graduate 
School of Business Administratior 
Harvard University, speaking at As- 
sociated Merchandising Corp.'s store 
principles meeting. White Sulphur 


Springs 


What Kind of Incentives? 

There is no point in discussing 
| whether there shall or shall not 
| be incentives, for they are a fact 
| of life. The question is: what kind 
| of incentives? 


' I am convinced that those in- 


centives are best which tend most 
strongly to advance the good of 
society as a whole. And nowhere 
have we a better demonstration of 
that thesis than in these United 
States. .. 

The point is that rewards for in- 
dividual achievement, 
what form they take or what their 
amount, are at 
levels when measured against pub- 
lic benefits. 

That nation is strongest that pro- 
vides whatever incentives are 
needed to make its people do their 
best. That nation is weakest that 


fails to utilize the tremendous 
power of self-interest. 
—Crawford H. Greenwalt, president, 


E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co., at the 
annual dinner of the Illinois State 
Chamber of Commerce, Oct. 19 


Retail Price Trends 
While price gains have been 
slowed down in recent months, in 
mid-August the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics’ (cost-of-living) index 
of retail prices of goods and serv- 
ices bought by moderate-income 
urban families was 9% higher 
than the pre-Korean level. Home 
furnishings prices and apparel 
prices had risen faster than the 
general average. The price index 
on home furnishings in mid-Au- 
gust was 14% higher than in June 
1950; apparel prices were up 10.3%. 
Fairchild Facts, published by Fair- 
child Publications, Oct. 15 issue 


It's Repetition That Counts 

At a National Retail Dry Goods 
Assn. meeting earlier this year, 
one speaker declared: “In plan- 
ning a Christmas campaign, select 
a theme that has strong impres- 
sion value with good emotional 
appeal and versatile enough to be 
adapted to all media of sales pro- 
motion. Then, most important, 
ride it for all it’s worth. It is the 
constant repetition of the theme 
in every possible effective way 
that gains greater emphasis, great- 


_ generous 


Rough Proofs | 

Gladys the beautiful reception- 
ist says there seem to be a lot 
of arguments breaking out all ove: 
the advertising field, and she won- 
ders what would happen if busi- 
ness got a little worse 


Dr. Ernest Dichter 
saying that butter is psychologi- 
cally equated with love, and he 
didn’t even restrict it to the prod- 
uct of contented cows 


is quoted as 


A classified advertiser using a 
box number makes the following 
offer from behind 
cloak of anonymity: 

“All replies to this 
answered.” 


his 


ad will be 


The promoter of a product which 
has slipped from first place and 
is trying to climb back can sympa- 
thize with the troubles that 
Louis ran into in his clash 


Joe 


with 


| brash young Rocky Marciano 


“Ad budgets,” reports the world’s 
greatest advertising journal, 
headed upward, Feder declares.” 

They’re keeping right in 


“are 


step 


| with everything but the stock mar- 


no matter | 


bargain-basement | 


} 


ket. 
e 


It took a personal plea from Sec- 
retary Snyder the money 
for the production of advertising 
material for savings bonds. Con- 


to save 


| gress is making it hard for Uncle 


er impact and gives extra value! 


for every dollar spent.” 


-~Advertising At Work, published by 
the Advertising Assn. of the West. 


| No Peasants, Please 
This classified advertisement ap- 
peared in The Times: 


Youth wanted, to learn adver-| 


tising, in old-established Adver- 
tising Agency. Good opportunity 
for son of a national advertiser 


—Advertiser's Weekly, London, Eng- 
land 


Sam even to get something for 
nothing. 
- 
At the ABC convention it was 


rumored that a new campaign by 
a fountain pen manufacturer is in 
preparation. The product, designed 
for the Internal Revenue Bureau, 
will write under hot water 

. 


New mills to produce newsprint 
in Canada can be built, 
Floyd Chalmers, but the 
would have to be $135 a ton 

The 5¢ daily newspaper is 
ginning to look like 

e 


reports 
price 


be- 


a bargain 


“Borden, Nielsen, Starch and 
Stewart named to marketing’s new 
‘Hall of Fame.’ 

Space and time salesmen have 
their own private hall of fame for 
generous media directors 

e 


The sentimental giver of gifts 
will find it hard to resist the ap- 
peal of the Elgin watch, back of 
whose pretty face is the heart that 
never breaks 

7 


A product manager on a grocery 
brand which is a “household word 
in 98% of U.S. homes,” would con- 
sider a new connection 

Whatsamatter, couldn't 
the other 2%” 


he sell 


a 
Victor Ratner says advertising is 
still used very ineffectively, but 
to hear its critics and regulators. 


it’s the most powerful thing in 
existence to move products and 
people. 
e 
C. D. Jackson says you need 


fanaticism to put over the idea of 
freedom behind the Iron Curtain 

Maybe what this country needs 
is fewer fans and more fanatics. 
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| TS RIGHT... AND 
WHATS MORE THEIR 
BIGGEST NEWSSTAND GAINS 
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Taverns Selling 
Less Beer Now, 
Jobbers Learn 


Cuicaco, Oct. 30 nation’s 
brewers must look to other 
of outlets besides the corner tavern 
to attain their objective of per- 
suading “more. people to drink 
more beer,” R. R. Fowler, Chicago 
industrial merchandising consult- 
ant, told more than 2,000 delegates 
attending the 14th annual conven- 
tion of the National Beer Whole- 
salers’ Assn. held here at the 
’almer House 

“Old methods of purveying beer 
and ale will suit the future,” 
he said. “We must face the fact 
that the tavern is in a declining 
trend due to the spread of televis- 
ion and a new attitude by the 
public toward social drinking. 
which is gradually returning to 
the home as its focal point.” 

Mr. Fowler declared the indus- 
try can lead its potential customers 
to retail outlets, but getting them 
to buy and to consume the product 
is a merchandising job that “chal- 
lenges the best minds of the busi- 
ness” if the 87,000,000 barrel sales 
record of 1947 is to be equaled or 
surpassed 

The speaker said brewers gen- 
erally are doing an “excellent job” 
of advertising and public relations, 
individually and through their 
trade groups, but he added that 
their point of sale selling job still 
has a “missing link.” 


The 


types 


not 


® George J. Perkins, buyer for Na- 
tional Tea Co., Chicago, urged that 
brewers and distributors look to 
the food stores for future increased 
sales, adding that 55% of all beer 


purchased today is bought from 
food stores 

“Statistics show that the beer | 
industry has for the past three 


years faced a declining total bar- 


relage each vear,” he said. “Yet 


beer sold through the food outlets | 


has shown steady annual gains 
These have been brought 
about by a relative change in the 
living pattern due to the increase 
of entertainment in the 
major share of which is brought 
about because of television.” 

Mr. Perkins told of recent sur- 
veys which show there has been 
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i steady increase of 28% in the 
last five years in home consump- 
tion of beer. Another survey, he 
pointed out, was conducted by 
Food Topics which showed an in- 
crease in one year of more than 
$54,000,000 in beer sales through 
food stores. “Beer,” he said, “has 
become one of the greatest im- 
pulse sale commodities in the food 
stores which handle it.” 

@ “It is up to you, the distributors 
and the brewers, to meet the chal- 


lenge of this social revolution 
which tends toward ever increas- 
ing entertainment in the home,” he 
said. “There is absolutely no rea- 
son why only 57,000,000 people in 
this country drink beer today, ex- 
cept the lack of mass distribution.” 

John W. Meek, Chicago manage- 
ment consultant, speaking of the 
$1 per barrel increase in federal 
taxes on malt beverages which 
goes into effect Nov. 1, told the 
group that the tavern operator 
“can write his own ‘death warrant’ 


if he disregards OPS regulations | 
and attempts to add a nickel a 
glass or bottle to offset the tax 
boost.” He said that the amount 
adds up to only about half a cent 
on a 12-o0z. bottle. 


® Despite the restriction of price 
regulations, Mr. Meek’s survey of 
the tax increase indicated most 
| tavern owners will use the same 
| size beer glasses, but some can be| 
sure to increase the foam content 
in order to “cover” the higher tax. 
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Such operators do so, he said, at 
the risk of driving what on-pre- 
mise business they still have into 
groceries and package stores, 
where the consumer has been buy- 
ing his beer in ever-increasing 
quantities in recent years. Tavern 
volume declined steadily to less 
than 30% of the total industry 
sales in 1950, Mr. Meek pointed 
out. 

“The smart licensee,” he said, 
“will hold and increase his trade 
by serving a larger glass at the 


Some editors make with the blueplate rather 
than with the blue pencil. But whether she’s wield- 
ing pan or pencil, Jane Nickerson knows how to 
whet a reader’s appetite and satisfy it, too. 


| For some ten years now, Jane Nickerson has been 
keeping a sharp reportorial eye on what goes into 
food baskets, and at what price, in the world’s big- 
gest market. Her daily “News of Food” department 
attracts readers because it helps readers, women 
and men alike, eat better without breaking the 


where 


the pan 


is mightier 
than the pen 


Newspaper Women’s 


Working side by side 


products, equipment 


budget. It has won expert acclaim, too—the Ameri- 
can Meat Institute Award in 1949, the New York 


Award in 1948. 


with Miss Nickerson is Mrs. 


Ruth Casa-Emellos, director of The Times Test 
Kitchen since 1943. A home economist who taught 
home economists for 20 years at Columbia’s Teach- 
ers College, Mrs. Casa-Emellos tests new recipes, 


before they are reported by 


Miss Nickerson. Testing from the homemaker’s 
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same price. The increased volume 
will more than offset the $1 per 
barrel tax rise.” 


Eleanor Greifelt Promoted 


National Brands Advertising 
) and Merchandising Manual, 
monthly publication of National 
Brands Sales Corp., Chicago, dis- 
i tributed to wholesale grocers na- 

tionally, has promoted Eleanor 
Greifelt, secretary in the Chicago 
office, to Southern California sales 
| manager. 


AFA Sth District Elects 

W. T. Owens, director of public 
relations, Tube Turns Inc., was 
elected governor of the 5th Dis- 
trict, Advertising Federation of 
America. Other officers are: Ist 
lieutenant governor, Rogers C. 
Fleming, advertising and public 
relations director, Allison division, 
} General Motors Corp.; 2nd lieu- 
|tenant governor, Ellis Perlman, 
| Coleman Todd & Associates, Mans- 
field, O.; secretary-treasurer, G. 
Patricia Wagner, Doe-Anderson 
| Advertising, Louisville. 


Hudnut's Tru-Tint 
Bows in Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 30—Introduc- 
tion of a new hair coloring product 
for home use got under way last 
week with 1,200-line ads in the 
Bulletin and the Inquirer. 

Tru-Tint, the new product, mar- 
keted by Hudnut Sales Co., New 

| York, will also be backed by 25 
weekly spots on Station WPEN 
| and eight weekly spots on stations 


practical point of view —does this do what it’s 
supposed to do? — makes “Times-tested”” mean as 
much to the homemaker as though she had tested 


in Wilkes-Barre and Scranton. The 
newspapers will carry five inser- 
tions each during the first eight 
weeks of the introductory cam- 
paign. Philadelphia Sunday sup- 
plements will be used later. 


® Retailing at $2.50 plus tax, Tru- 
Tint contains two fluid ounces of 
color tincture and creme developer 
—enough for an initial application 
or two retouches. The product is 
said to contain a_ conditioning 
agent that “minimizes the 
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York Times, advertisers get more, too. That’s why 
they have made The Times their biggest medium 


usual | 


it herself in her own kitchen. 


In food, as in foreign affairs, football, or finance, 
The Times idea is to keep readers better informed. 
To this end, The Times maintains a bigger stalf 
than any other publication, publishes the biggest 
news report readers get anywhere. 


* And because readers get more out of The New 


biggest market for 32 consecutive 
a lot about The Times today you 
May we tell vou? 
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drying and coarsening effects of 
most hair colorings.” It has “safe- 
ty-stop” action which halts the 
coloring process after a predeter- 
mined period. 

Tru-Tint, available in 12 shades, 
has been tested for more than two 
years in the Richard Hudnut Fifth 
Ave. salon, New York 

Plans for national advertising 
and distribution will be announced 
about the first of the year. Dancer- 
Fitzgerald-Sample is the agency 


Case Paper to Leblang Co. 

Case Paper Co., distributor of 
coated and book papers, has ap- 
|pointed Mack Leblang Co., New 
| York, as its agency. A direct mail 
|}campaign has already begun and 
|business paper advertising will 
| start by the end of the year. 


Gavigan Named Asst. S. M. 

William J. Gavigan has been 
|}named assistant sales manager of 
|}the monopoly states division of 
| Publicker Industries’ liquor sub- 
|sidiaries, Continental Distilling 
Corp., Kinsey Distilling Corp. and 
| W. A. Haller Corp. 
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The Reporter is a unique magazine 


that in two short years has attracted 
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1,011,687 


leaders are 
readers of 


The Zig 


To more than one million mature men, The Elks is 
more than just another magazine to be read for enter- 
tainment alone. True, The Elks carries much editorial 
content of general interest to men... but in addition, 
it devotes many pages to the nationwide activities of 
Elks lodges in 1580 key trading areas. The 1,011,687 
substantial men who read and own The Elks Magazinc 
take pride in its editorial content and give preference 
to products advertised in its pages. 


THE 


MAGAZINE | 
New York - Chicago - Los Angeles + Detroit - Seattle: 


ie I as ye 


om @| these “folks” 
—don't guess 


. . 
"70 mult Team’ SAAN peoouc's 


@ For years they have used Burgoyne Store Panels in 
these representative test cities to measure in advance 
the probabilities of success of their new advertising 
and sales ideas. 


® Burgoyne Store Panels in Cedar Rapids, Canton, 
Rockford, Dayton, Grand Rapids and other cities ap- 
peal to thrifty sales managers .. . can be tailored to 
fit any budget. 


® Find in this recognized group the test cities where 
you can best pretest by over-the-counter sales your new 
product, advertising idea or promotion plan... the 
answers come quickly. 


@ We will be glad to discuss with you the flexibility 
of your use of the Burgoyne Store Panels. 


Ba "g oy ne rocery ér Drug Jd “a d. ex 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING ¢ CINCINNATI 2 


More Newsprint 
Hinges on NPA’s 
‘Essential’ Rating 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 30—Construc- 
tion of additional newsprint pro- 
ducing facilities in the near future 
hinges on the willingness of Na- 
tional Production Authority to 
rate newsprint an “essential” in- 
dustry, according to the Senate- 
House joint economic committee 

Though six applications for cer- 
tificates of necessity to build ad- 
ditional newsprint capacity have 
been filed, construction will be 
held up unless the “essential” rat- 
ing becomes available, the com- 
mittee’s chairman, Sen. Joseph C 
O’Mahoney (D., Wyo.), reported 
last week. 

“In a situation where all the 
newsprint that can be produced 
can be used, it is obvious that the 
only permanent solution must 
come through additional supplies 
of raw material and an increase in 
capacity,” Sen. O'Mahoney said. 

“Savings have been made 
through greater efficiency in exist- 
ing facilities and new machines 
have been installed in present 
plants, but the limits of such action 
apparently have been reached.” 

Sen. O’Mahoney said an “essen- 
tial” rating for newsprint construc- 
tion is now under consideration at 
NPA. 


Crosley Boosts McCluskey 

William McCluskey, sales man- 
ager of WLWT, Cincinnati, Cros- 
ley operated television station, has 
been promoted to administrative 
assistant to John T. Murphy, v. p. 
in charge of television operations 
for Crosley Broadcasting Corp 
George P. Moore Jr., formerly with 
Frederic Ziv Inc., Cincinnati, has 
been appointed sales manager of 
WLWT 


Bank Launches Ad Drive 


The National Bank of Com- 
merce, Seattle, has launched a 
newspaper campaign using full- 
page pictures to tell the story of 
the Northwest, the bank and its 
customers. The ads are appearing 
monthly in 13 dailies in Washing- 
ton cities where the bank has of- 
fices. Mac Wilkins, Cole & Weber, 
Seattle, is handling the campaign. 


Masonite Reports Profits 

Masonite Corp., Chicago, man- 
ufacturer and processor of panel- 
wood and die stock, has reported 
a net profit of $3,789,324 for the 
year ended Aug. 31, as compared 
with $6,958,413 last year. Net sales 
for the year were $38,276,292, 
compared with $38,498,179 the 
previous year. 


Recording Studio Bows 


Magno Recording Studios, for 
personal transcription and com- 
mercial recording on tape and 
discs, has opened at 37 W. 57th St., 
New York. A. J. Dash, formerly 
with Film Daily, will manage the 
studios, and Ralph Friedman and 
Howard Warren will be in charge 
of engineering 


Stuckslager Starts Agency 

Walter N. Stuckslager has re- 
signed as director of promotion 
for Henri, Hurst & McDonald, Chi- 
cago agency, to organize his own 
company, which will handle the 
selling, merchandising and adver- 
tising of home furnishings on a 
national basis 


Beamish to Woodard & Voss 

Alleyn H. Beamish, formerly as- 
sistant director of the division of 
state publicity, New York state 
department of commerce, has been 
appointed v.p. in charge of pub- 
lic relations of Woodard & Voss, 
Albany agency 


Cocktield, Brown Gets Ayer 
Harriet Hubbard Ayer of Can- 
ada, Montreal, cosmetics manu- 
facturer, has appointed Cockfiel<d, 
Brown & Co., Montreal, to handle 
its advertising. Vickers & Benson, 
Montreal, is the previous agency 
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Getting Personal 


Bob Black, assistant radio and TV director of the Dan B. Miner 
Co., Los Angeles advertising agency, and Yvonne Findling were 
married at the Riverside Mission, Riverside, Cal., on Oct. 20... 

When Marye Dahnke, head of Kraft Foods’ consumer service 
bureau, arrived in Portland, Ore., a couple of weeks ago she was 
greeted at the station by Reata Howard Trombley, Women's Adclub 
president, Lucile C. Wilson, v.p., a bouquet of roses, and a poster 
welcoming her to the city. The poster was one of twins—the other 
advertises Kraft’s Parkay—and it stayed up for the duration of 
her stay in Portland 

BBDO-Cleveland’s E. L. Weibrecht and his wife have joined the 
list of enthusiasts about fishing in Acapulco, Mexico. They caught 
seven sailfish on a one-day fishing trip and are in favor of going 
back as soon as possible for another try 

Harry Bird, v.p. of Applegate Advertising Agency, Muncie, Ind., 
had to forego golf all summer because of a broken finger. So on 
Sunday, Oct. 14, he went out to try his luck and on the third hole 
proceeded to sink his tee shot for a hole in one—his first in 35 years 
of club-swinging.. . 


PRIZE WINNER—Dwight W. Koppes (left), promotion manager of Ladies’ Home 
Journal, beams as he receives first prize for excellence in black and white maga- 
zine advertising from William Maxwell, president of the Philadelphio Art Direc- 
tors’ club. The award was made during the club's 17th annual exhibition. The 


winning ad, which can be seen in the background, was one of LHJ’s “Never under- 
estimate the power of a woman” series titled, “Assistant secretary of defense.’ 


“Recently President Ray Thompson, of Ray Thompson Un-incor- 
porated, presented a gold watch to his only employe, Ray Thompson, 
wage slave, father of three and a free-lance cartoonist since the age 
of 21.” This is the opener of an amusing folder R. T., Wyncote, Pa., 
sent around to announce his 25th anniversary in the business. The 
cover was a cartoon of the presentation scene, and the folder re- 
produced “a few of the thousands of congratulatory telegrams and 
messages from the four corners of the earth.” 

A golden anniversary was celebrated in Milwaukee with the 
completion of 50 years’ service to Milprint Inc. by William Heller Sr.. 
board chairman. It was in September, 1901, that “Billy” Heller 
started to learn the printing business in his brother's small job shop 
that developed into the nationwide net of plants and studios that 
make up the present packaging materials and printing supply com- 
pany... 

Charles Vanda, v.p. in charge of television for the WCAU stations 
in Philadelphia, is making a month-long survey of circus acts in 
Europe to bring back for the CBS-TV “Big Top,” which he created 
and now produces. He also plans to set up film coverage of the 
United Nations meeting there for Philadelphia area showings. . . 

New chairman of the Bloomfield, Conn., Town Council is Dexter 
B. Peck, partner in Edward W. Robotham & Co., Hartford agency 
His election was unanimous. . .To mark his 50-year association with 
the Elks, William J. Pape, publisher of the American and Republican, 
Waterbury, Conn., was presented a gold plaque. 

Harm White, president of White Advertising Co., Cleveland, is 
spinning close to the ground these days in his new Jaguar. . .Barry 
Long, former KOA salesman, who moved last year to WNBC, New 
York, is back in Denver, with the Chuck Lowen Packard agency. . 

Leslie C. Johnson, v.p. and general manager of Rock Island Broad- 
casting Co. (WHBF, WHBF-TV), has been elected one of six v.p.s 
of the Illinois Chamber of Commerce. He's a past president of the 
Rock Island chamber. 

There’s a new job (outside) for Jack Wilkins of the ad sales staff 
of the Journal, Portland, Ore., as editor of the Portland Booster, of- 
ficial publication of the Portland Chamber of Commerce 

Paying his first visit to the Pacific Northwest, R. W. Slocum, 
general manager of the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, stopped 
in Portland en route to a Bureau of Advertising board meeting in 
Pebble Beach, Cal. As guest of P. L. Jackson, publisher of the 
Portland Journal, he attended the annual fall meeting of the Oregon 
Newspaper Publishers Assn. ADmanagers, and was prevailed on 
to speak on BofA activities. . 

Responsibility for thoroughly snarling Los Angeles-Las Vegas 
auto traffic on a recent weekend goes to Armand Lamont and Jim 
Wemple, account executives for KWKW, Pasadena, who rented a 
private plane to fly to Las Vegas. When the motor began acting up, 
they waited for a lull in traffic, then landed on the main highway 
beween the two cities and taxied seven miles on the road at the 
head of a long line of cars before they reached an airport. . . 
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West Coast Credit 
Card System Does 


a Booming Business 


PorTLAND, OreE., Oct. 31—A busi- 
ness man will be able to travel in 
all 11 western states without 
spending any actual cash, if Na- 
tional Credit Card Inc. achieves its 
goal. 

Started last July, the organiza- 
tion has been signing up hotels, 
restaurants, etc., for its credit card 
plan, which the company hopes 
will eventually cover all of a trav- 
eler’s expenses except tips and the 
cost of a daily newspaper. 

The company was started by E.| 
L. Mays, president, who heads the 
Little Waldorf restaurant chain in| 
Portland, and Larry Hilaire, local} 
restaurant owner, who decided (on | 
their way to a convention in Chi-| 
cago) that it would be much sim-| 
pler if they could charge all ex- 
penses to one central account. 

| 


® Business firms can become mens-| 
bers of the plan under two billing! 
options. If the company elects to 
pay a $100 yearly fee, then 6% 
is deducted by National Credit 
Card from the payment on its sales 
checks sent to the parent organiza- | 
tion’s headquarters. If a company | 
does not want to pay the fee, a| 
7% deduction is made. | 

More than 400 members have, 
signed for the service since it} 
started four months ago. Members 
include not only hotel and restau- | 
rant owners, but also florists, taxi- 
cab companies, night clubs, dry) 
cleaners, laundries, and men’s and | 
women’s apparel shops. 

Application for credit cards is| 
made in much the same manner 
as application for department store | 
or oil company cards is made, and 
some 20,000 cards have been is- 
sued to date. A cardholder pays 
a $3 per year registration fee and 
is billed monthly on sales slips re- 
ceived from member firms. 

The organization plans to extend 
its operations into the Midwest and 
East, and will use outdoor to sup- 
plement the initial direct mail 
campaign being conducted by the 
Ray Carr Organization, the agency. 

National Credit Card's offices 
are located at 207-208 Times Bldg. 


GE Promotes E. W. Philleo 

Edward W. Phiileo, general 
manager of General Electric 
Medical Products Co., a GE medi- 
cal export affiliate, has been pro- 
moted to marketing manager of 
the X-ray department of General 
Electric Co., Milwaukee. He suc- 
ceeds Willard J. Cox, now district 
manager for the department at 
Los Angeles. W. G. S. Southam, 
manager of the Montreal office, 
succeeds Mr. Philleo as general 
manager of the medical products 
affiliate. 


Snader Sells Foreign Films 


Station KLAC-TV, Los Angeles, 
has purchased telecasting rights 
for 18 British films at a cost of 
$103,000 from Snader Sales, Los 
Angeles. The pictures will not be 
available until Jan. 1, and will be 
released for telecasting in order 
of clearance from theaters. The 
contract gives KLAC-TV exclu- 
sive and unlimited use of the 
films over a two-year period. 


Complete First Decade 

Graphic Arts Spray Manufactur- 
ers, a group affiliated with New 
York Employing Printers Assn., 
which has grown from a member- 
ship of eight companies when the 
group was founded in 1941 to its 
present membership of 22 com- 
panies, with national markets for 
their non-offset spray products, 
celebrated the organization’s first 
decade Oct. 17. 


Dudley Machinery to Alport 
Dudley Machinery Corp., Moun- 
tain View, Cal., manufacturer of 
food machinery, has appointed 
Alport & O’Rourke’s San Francisco 
office to direct its advertising. | 


Orchid Dealer Plans Drive 


Orchids Unlimited, San Fran- 
cisco, marketer of imported orchid 
plants, plans a spot radio campaign 
on a national basis, to be followed 
by a test newspaper campaign. 
Richard N. Meltzer Inc., San Fran- 
cisco agency, is handling the cam- 
paign. 


Jones Named Publisher 


E. A. Jones, editor of the High- 
way Traveler, has been promoted 
to publisher, succeeding O. A. 
(Dutch) Feldon, who has resigned 
to devote his full time to the Drake 
Publishing Co., of which he is pres- 
ident. Mr. Jones will retain the 
title and duties of editor. 


Rexall Drug Earnings Rise 


Rexall Drug Co., Los Angeles, 
reports that its net profit for the 
nine months ending Sept. 30 was 
$1,215,128. This compares with a 
profit for the first nine months of 
last year of $665,522. Total sales 
for the period were $119,077,403, 
against $109,714,789 for the like 
period in 1950. 


H. Stevenson Joins Hoefer 

Hamilton Stevenson, formerly a 
partner in McCarthy & Stevenson, 
Oakland, Cal. advertising art 
service, has been appointed pro- 
duction manager of Hoefer, Die- 
terich & Brown, San Francisco 
| agency. 


Green Giant Signs Murrow | 

The Green Giant Co., Le Sueur, 
Minn., food processor, has signed 
the “Edward R. Murrow News” 
show, beginning Oct. 30 on the) 
Columbia Pacific Network, Tues- | 
day and Thursday, 5-5:15 p.m., 
PST. Green Giant peas and Nib- 
lets corn will be promoted. Leo 
Burnett Co., Chicago, is the agency. 


Mint-in-Tea to Dickerman 
Boston Tea Products Co. has ap- 
pointed Dickerman Advertising, 
New York, to handle promotion for 
Boston’s Mint-in-Tea. A campaign 
is expected to begin in March or 
April using newspapers, business 
papers and consumer magazines. 


Specialists on 
DIE CUTTING 
and MOUNTING 


SERVICE BINDERY 
CO. Ine. ond subsidiary 
SERVICE MOUNTING 
& FINISHING CO 


2241 S. Wabash Avenve 
Chicage 16 
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WKY WINS 
41 out of 52 


Hooper Report 
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Summary of Daytime ‘‘WINS"’ 
STA. “er STA. **D’ 


WKY 


STA. “B"' 


12:00- 6:00 PM 


Sunday 


a 0 3° 


8:00- 1:00 PM 


Mon.-Fri. 


3° 


1:00- 6:00 PM 


Mon.-Fri. 


20 0 0 


TOTAL 


qvuorter- 


41 2 1 


WKY captures 41 of the total 52 Daytime 
Rated Periods (including Sunday) 


WKY WINS 
40 out of 56 


Evening Rated 
Periods 


Hooper Report 
Dec. 1950 they April, 1951 


or one period 
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Postcard Loses 
Much Value as 
Ad Medium Soon 


Bulk Third Class Gets 
a Definite Advantage 
Under New Postal Law 


WASHINGTON, Oct, 31—The gov- 
ernment postcard loses consider- 
able of its attractiveness as an ad- 
vertising medium Jan. 1, when the 
2¢ rate in the $117,000,000 postal 
rate bill signed by President Tru- 
man today goes into effect. 

Long regarded as an outstand- 
ing value in direct mail campaigns, 
the 2¢ postcard must meet the com- 
petition of a 1¢ rate on bulk third 
class through June 30. 

Even after July 1, when the 
bulk third class rate goes to 1 ¢, 
the postcard remains at a disad- 
vantage, for Congress has enacted 
a proviso requiring an additional 
payment of 10% for stock, when 
postcards are purchased in quanti- 
ties of 50 or more 


s The arithmetic of the situation 
has been indicated in a sales letter 
mailed-today by the Frank Parsons 
Paper Co. here. 

In a report to its customers, the 
firm pointed out that savings of 
8l¢ per thousand can be made by 
simply buying manila stock in post- 
card size instead of paying the $2 
a thousand penalty for government 
p@stcards. 

In lots of more than 1,000, 
Savings are even greater, the firm 
peints out, and the advertiser re- 
tains the option of mailing under 
ale bulk permit through June 30, 
amd l'e¢ thereafter. The firm also 
pointed out that the advertiser can 
uSe larger than postcard size at 
the bulk third class rate. 


Durife congressional hearings 
Of increased postcard rates, offi- 
Clals professed to be hopeful that 
the 2¢ rate would drive advertisers 
out of the postcard. Contending 
that the department loses 1.6¢ on 
each postcard, Postmaster General 
J@sse Donaldson claimed more 
than 90% of all postcards are used 
for advertising or some other non- 
pFivate purpose 


The penalty for purchases in 


Use retailers of ideas, as 
you do product retailers. Sell 

the people who write, edit, speak, 
teach, preach, manage and govern. 
These dealers in ideas have a 

trade paper... Harper's . . . which 
they read for facts and opinions 
they retail to millions. 


Ask for the facts 


Harpers, 


large quantities was advanced by 
House committee members as an 
added means of driving advertisers 
away from the postcard. It also 
drew support from committee 
members who complained that the 
government was unfair to small 
printers when it provided stock at 
no charge to postcard users. 

The higher postcard rate, and 
sharp increases on special delivery, 
registered, C.O.D. and insured mail 
are effective Jan. 1 under a pro- 
vision of the bill installing the 


higher rates “on the first day of 
the third month after enactment.” 
Since the bill was signed Oct. 30, 
these rates will be used on Jan. 1, 


instead of Feb. 1, as widely re- 
ported in the press when the legis- 
lation cleared Congress. 


® The first of three 10% increases 
on newspapers and magazines be- 
comes effective April 1. The second 
increase for publications is sched- 
uled on April 1, 1953, and the third 
on April 1, 1954. A special provi- 


sion in the bill specifies that the 
l¥e¢ rate for bulk third class is 
to become effective July 1. 
Though the Post Office is pick- 
ing up more than $220,000,000 of 
new revenue under recent rate ad- 
justments, the deficit will still be 
close to the $600,000,000 mark. 
Besides the $117,000,000 rate bill 
signed by President Truman today, 
the department is anticipating an- 
other $105,000,000 from parcel post 
and catalog increases which were 
effective Oct. 1 under an order of 
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the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. 

However, Congress has approved 
new postal salary scales which will 
add an estimated $254,000,000 to 
the department’s overhead 


8 A $125,000,000 rate bill enacted 
by the 80th Congress was also off- 
set by pay increases, leaving a 
deficit at the beginning of this year 
at an annual rate of about $550,- 
000,000. 

In February, Postmaster General 


*COTTON-FIBER MAKES THE FINEST 


courtesy. 


cash-register 
word. 


Courtesy pays off! 


This newest booklet by Dr. Aurner, director 
of our Better Letters Division, spotlights the 


aspects of the considerate 


It reminds us that “please,” “thank you,” 
“we appreciate” are the front-line vocabulary 
of money-making mail. 


It shows how courtesy is fundamental in all 
good customer-relations. 


“Courtesy Pays Off” is the most recent con- 
tinuation of our better-letters service, now in 
its fourth year —a service to help you put 


words that pay on paper that pays — cotton- 
fiber paper watermarked “by FOX RIVER.” 


> Get this latest free § 
about BETTER 


The customer is not always right — but 
it’s always right to treat him with 
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Advertising Age, November 5, 1951 


Jesse Donaldson submitted a rate 
plan which—after allowing $150,- 
000,000 for franked mail, airline 
subsidies and other services—at- 
tempted to bring the department’s 
deficit down to $160,000,000. 
In the course of congressional 
hearings, his plan, calling for a 2¢ 
rate on bulk third class, and a 
100% increase on newspapers and 
| magazines, was reduced and the 
\ plan for postal pay increases de- 
h veloped. 


In a dramatic effort to get the 


postal deficit down to manageable 
proportions, the Senate voted for a 
4¢ rate on letters and 8¢ on air- 
mail. House conferees refused to 
go along on this item, which would 
have raised an estimated $250,000,- 
000. 

Though there is considerable 
feeling that President Truman will 
ask additional rate increases next 
year, Congress is expected to in- 
sist on a “breather,” pending the 
outcome of rate investigations 
which are to be conducted by a 


joint committee authorized in to- 
day’s new postal law 

This committee, containing three 
Senate and three House postal 
committee members, is to explore 
all aspects of postal rate making. 
While it is authorized to spend 
$100,000, the work will be delayed 
until Congress returns and appro- 
priates the money 

The committee’s authority was 
narrowed considerably in confer- 
ence committee. Originally, the in- 
vestigating group was to organize 
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an advisory committee of 20, made | Bernegger Leaves U.S. Time: 
up largely of mail users. This ad- Appoints Mary Ellen Church 
visory committee has been E. Lloyd Bernegger has resigned 
dropped, and the joint committee's as v.p. in charge of sales and ad- 
authority has been confined to rate vertising of U. S. Time Corp. to 
making. 


Toni Sponsors Radio Show 


Toni Co., Chicago, has signed 
to sponsor “It Happens Every 
Day,” five-minute radio show, 
1:25 p.m., EST, Saturday, CBS 
network, for White Rain lotion 
shampoo. 


Fox River’ booklet 
| LETTERS... lg Today / 


The average dictated letter costs 75¢ — and 
considerably more in some types of business! 
Which means that the difference between in- 
ferior and superior stationery, from a cost 
standpoint, is indeed a minor item. 


, | To illustrate: Of course you are not conduc- 
ting correspondence on the same paper on 
which your local newspaper is printed — but 
é just imagine you are. 
Compared with the finest paper we make — 
S crisp, permanent, brilliant-white FOX RIVER 
100°% cotton-fiber — a letterhead and match- 
ing envelope on newspaper stock would save 


Dr. Robert R. Aurner 
Director, Better Letters Division 
Fox River Paper Corporation 

Author of 


“Courtesy Pays Off" and 


E. Lloyd Bernegger Mary Ellen Church 


join Bristol-Myers products divi- 
| sion, New York, as v.p. in charge 
of sales. 

Mary Ellen Church, formerly 
with Street & Smith Publications, 
| has joined U. S. Time as advertis- 
| ing manager. 


| White Joins CBS-TV 

| John H. White, formerly with the 
Katz Agency, has been named an 
account executive in the New York 
office of CBS-TV spot sales. 


The COURIER- EXPRESS 


SELLS 


WESTERN NEW YORK 


Because WESTERN N.Y. 
1S SOLD ON THE 
COURIER-EXPRESS 


ONE REASON is that in ad- 


dition to outstanding news 
coverage, this fine paper 
carries a choice selection of 
nationally known feature 
writers and leading comics. 


OUTSTANDING WRITERS 


Drew Pearson 


Josephine Lowman 


Walter Lippman Bugs Boer 

Ed Sulliven Robert C. Ruark 
Joseph and Eleonor Roosevelt 
Stewart Alsop Hedda Hopper 
Henry Mclemore Alice Hughes 


THE PROOF is found in 


the fact that the circulation of 
the Sunday Courier-Express* 
is the largest in the eight 
Western New York counties 
which constitute the Buffalo 
market...and that the morning 
Courier-Express is widely rec- 
ognized as the best key to sales 
to those families with the 
most money to spend. 

*290,348 ABC Audit, 9/30/50 


COLOR 


for Greater Selling Power 


no more than 1¢! This small difference be- 
comes even less in the grades with a lower 
cotton-fiber content — 75°%, 50°, and 25°. 
Free samples of 100° cotton-fiber bond and 
onion skin “by Fox River” sent you with book- 
let, “Courtesy Pays Off!” Write today... on 
your business letterhead, please. 


1 FoX River 


| BUSINESS, SOCIAL, & ADVERTISING PAPERS 


other Money-Making Mail booklets, Dr. 
Aurner is a nationally recognized let- 
ter authority. For 18 years he was rank- 
ing professor of business administration 
at the University of Wisconsin and mem- 
ber of the Lecture Bureau. His many 
books on the art of communication are 
widely used. His writings have helped 
thousands of successful business men 
and can help you. 


eee eereenee ee — 
Fox River me Clten filer Ciyer 
1132 SOUTH BOND, ONION SKIN, LEDGER, 
APPLETON oy THIN VISITING CARD, 


WEDDING AND WEDDING BRISTOL 
(Please attach your letterhead to this coupon) 

FOX RIVER: Please send newest! free booklet, “Courtesy Pays Off.” 

[[)_ ' om also interested in other better-letters literature you are publishing. 


Full color (two, three or four) 
available weekdays .. . black 
plus one color, Sundays. 


BUFFALO } 
COURIER 
EXPRESS 


Western New York's Only Morning 
end Sunday Newspeper 


REPRESENTATIVES / 
SCOLARO, MEEKER & SCOTT 


It Gets Results Because It 
x Gets Read Thorough!) 
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Graham Patterson, Publisher 
Washington Square, Phila. 5, Pa. 
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Pathfinder sells all there leading producte 


ABSORBINE, JR. 
*-AETNA INSURANCE GROUP 
AMERICAN BRANDS CORP. 
AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 
AMERICAN MEAT INSTITUTE 
AMERICAN MEMORIAL Co. 
AMERICAN PETROLEUM INSTITUTE 
AMERICAN TURPENTINE FARMERS ASSOCIATION 
ARVIN RADIO-PHONOGRAPH 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


BANK OF AMERICA 
BARBASOL SHAVING CREAM 
BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
BELTONE HEARING Alp Co. 
Ben-Gay 
BETHLEHEM STEEL Co. 
BituMINous COAL INSTITUTE 
Biock DruG Company, INc. 
BRIDGEPORT FABRics INc. 

* BuRGESS BATTERY COMPANY 


CAMPBELL CHAIN COMPANY 
CARROLLTON Mpc. Co. 
Cat’s Paw RuBBER Co., INC. 

* CHAMPION SPARK PLUG COMPANY 
CuicaGo, Rock IsLANpD & PAaciFic RAILROAD 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION 
City CLuB SHOES 
CLARK CLEVELAND 
COLEMAN COMPANY SPACE HEATERS 
COMMODORE HOTEL 
CRITERION Co. 


D-Con Co. 
* DEEPFREEZE HOME FREEZER 
C. S. Dent Co. 


DopGe TRUCKS 

DvoFOLp, INc. 

Dvuo-THerRM Gas & O1L HEATERS 
* DuRKEE Famous Foops 


*® EaTon 2-SPEED TRUCK AXLE 
ELectric Light AND POWER COMPANIES 
ESTERBROOK PEN Co. 
ETHYL Corp. 


* FiresTONE TiRE & RUBBER Co. 
FLEISCHMANN’S YEAST 
FoLtey Mpc. Co. 

* Forp Motor Co. 
FRENCH GOVERNMENT TOURIST OFFICE 


GENERAL ELEcTRIC COMPANY 
GENERAL Foops Corp. 

Otis E. GLippEN & Co. 
GREYHOUND LINES 


P. H. Hanes KNITTING Co. 
HARRISON PRODUCTS 

HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Hotpoint INc. 


INSPIRATIONAL PUBLISHING HOUSE 
INTERNATIONAL NICKEL 


K-R-O Co. 


j ae ing tg pokey 4 if ate $i St Fe Sgt ote a aay fae Baad : 
THESE leading advertisers made October the 
largest dollar volume month in Pathfinder 

history. They know Pathfinder’s select 


KrReEML Hair TONIC 
KRISTEE Propucts Co. 


La SALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
Lee Tire & RUBBER Co. 
* Lucky STRIKE CIGARETTES 


* Macic Cuer Gas RANGE 
McKesson & Rossins INc. 
MEDIco FILTER PIPE 
MENTHOLATUM Co. 
G. & C. MerrRiIAM Co. 
Mipwest Rapio & TELEVISION CORP. 
MILEs LaBoraTorY INc. 
MOTHERSILL REMEDY Co. 
Murine Co., INc. 


NATIONAL Biscuit Co. 
NATIONAL BOARD OF FIRE UNDERWRITERS 
NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL 

* NATIONAL PAINT, VARNISH & LACQUER ASSOCIATION 
NORTH AMERICAN INSURANCE COMPANY 


* Parke, Davis & Co. 
* PeaK ANTI-FREEZE 
PEASE Woopwork Co. 
* PENNZOIL Co. 
PHILCO CORPORATION 
PHOENIX CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
PHOENIX CONNECTICUT GROUP 
* PITTSBURGH PAINT 
PLastic Woop 
PoLL PARROT SHOES 
* PRESTONE ANTI-FREEZE 
PRINCE ALBERT TOBACCO 
* PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


* Ray-O-Vac FLASHLIGHTS & BATTERIES 
Rep CEDAR SHINGLE BUREAU 
REMINGTON RAND INc. 

REPUBLIC STEEL CoRP. 
Joun C. RoBerts SHOES = 
ROTOTILLER INC. ote 


SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 
SERGEANT'S DoG CARE PRODUCTS 
L. C. SmitH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS, 
ADDING MACHINES 
STARK BROTHERS NURSERIES 
STERLING DruG INc. 
* STUDEBAKER Corp. 


3-IN-1 OIL 

TELEX INc. 

Texaco Fire CuHler GASOLINE 
Texaco PT ANTI-FREEZE 

Texaco HAVOLINE 

TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANIES 


* UNION PaciFIC RAILROAD e 
UNITED STATES Fire INSURANCE COMPANY Yo 
* Utica BoDYGARD SLEEPERS Ne 


*® WESTERN PaciFic RAILROAD 
WILKNIT Hosiery Co. 
Wituiiams O1L-O-Matic O1L BURNER 
® WILLys-OvERLAND Motors, INc. 


* COLOR ADVERTISERS 


he SF aS ie 
42S am 


audience of over 4,500,000° men and 
women is an important market for products 


and ideas like these. 
*Based on net paid circulation of 1,200,000-ABC 


You're in good company when you're in Pathfinder 
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Sullivan Hits 
10* Dailies at 
Ad Exec Meet 


Boston, Oct. 30-—-Matthew G. 
Sullivan, circulation director of 
the Gannett Newspapers, declared 
himself opposed to the idea of a 
10¢ newspaper in a talk before 
the annual fall meeting of the 
New England Advertising Execu- 
tives Assn. here today 

Cover price increases, he ad- 
mitted, are often a matter of local 
consideration, but he warned that 
“every time we have raised copy 
prices, we have lost circula- 
tion,” and declared that “circula- 
tion is the accumulation of read- 
ers. We must constantly go back 
to it in the newspaper business, 
because advertisers are buying 
readers.” 

It is misleading to ascribe news- 
paper failures of the last 30 years 
to lack of profits resulting from 
decreases in advertising revenue, 
he declared. “It is circulation that 
gives power to a newspaper,” he 
explained. “It attracts advertising 
and makes it pay for the advertis- 
er.” 


@ Whenever a_ general rise in 
newspaper copy prices has oc- 
curred, shortly thereafter we have 
s@en a shrinkage of the newspaper 
population, he noted. It is only 
natural, he continued, that with a 
léss of coverage, advertising rev- 
enue should decline also 
“Newspapers have got to pro- 
tect their mass coverage,” he in- 
sisted, “so the trend toward a 7¢ 
and 10¢ copy price is dangerous. 
Qur industry isn't sick, as some 
say, but timid. We should look to 
our ad rates before jeopardizing 
our local coverage, and we must 
always keep in mind that the 
strongest offense in meeting all 
competition—whether from other 
newspapers or other media—is 


circulation.” 


@Lee Ward, president of the 
American Assn. of Newspaper Rep- 
resentatives and _ president of 
Ward-Griffith Co., newspaper rep- 
resentative, urged newspaper ad- 
Men to exert themselves on behalf 
of their national representatives 


Willys Sales Manager 


Gerry E. Lyons has been named gen- 
eral sales manager of Willys-Overland 
Motors, Inc... Toledo. Mr. Lyons is a 
regular reader of The Wall Street 
Journal. Like most men everywhere 
whe are getting ahead in business he 
finds The Journal provides necessary 
background for important decisions 

(ADVERTISEMENT) 


in order to meet competition from 
other media. 

Recalling that district offices, 
jobbers, distributors and retailers 
“have a whale of a lot of influence 
over the kinds of media a national 
advertiser uses,” he urged that 
“you can help yourself and your 
representative by going to work 
on these local contacts to sell them 
the newspaper—your newspaper. 
The cumulative result of every ad- 
vertising manager's working on the 
local contacts is bound to have re- 


sults all over the country for the 
newspaper.” 


® Three cardinal problems to be 
solved by newspapers, according 
to Mr. Ward, are: 

“1. Stop the trend of national 
advertisers going local. It could 
kill all national advertising in 
newspapers. 

“2. What about your minimum 
retail rate? Let me ask you this 
question: If you carried all of your 
display 


rent lowest retail rate, would your 
newspaper make a profit? 

“3. Forget about beating last 
year’s linage and concentrate on 
getting more dollars in your till. 
Do you know that if your newspa- 
per raised its rates and you lost 
space but not dollars that space 
Saving alone would equal a saving 
in the increased cost of news- 
print?” 


® Frank Buckley of the Republi- 


your cur-  can-American, Waterbury, Conn., 


Advertising Age, November 5, 1951 


was elected president of the New 
England Advertising Executives 
Assn. today. He succeeds John J. 
Broughan of the Recorder-Gazette, 
Greenfield, Mass., who has been 
elected to the executive commit- 
tee. 

Other officers elected include: 
John P. S. Doherty, Eagle-Tribune, 
Lawrence, Mass., v.p.; Charles 
Tinckam, Kennebec-Journal, Au- 
gusta, Me., secretary, and Nelson 
Demers, Press, Middlebury, Conn., 
treasurer. 


Today’s food news... 


These six ways to use packaged food products are featured in Country Gentleman's 


November article, “Half Done Before You Start” (one of four food articles in the issue). 


Complete with recipes and directions, it tells 3,500,000 women in 2,300,000 homes: “Take 


advantage of the precooked or partly cooked foods on your grocer’s shelves . . . to serve 


a wide variety of appetizing dishes with but a minimum amount of preparation.” 


For a zesty main dish at lunch serve 
piping hot Individual Onion Pies. Pastry 
circles on top of pies look like onion 
rings. Use pastry mix and beef extract 
to cut down your preparation time. 


Keep o can of pork loaf on your pantry 
shelf for use in this tasty sauce. Pre- 
cooked rice, which can be ready in a 
jiffy, takes on a new look when chopped 
parsley and celery ore added to it. 


Vanilla wafers help to make this apple 
dessert half done before you start. That 
package of lemon pudding mix from 
your pantry shelf can be quickly made 
into a delightful lemon sauce. 


A can of cream of mushroom soup is your 
ready-made sauce for scalloped pota- 
toes. You'll like the flavor difference it 
gives. Crushed corn flakes are sprinkled 
over the top of the dish before baking. 


Inexpensive and good is this Vegetuble- 
Soup Meat Loaf which has been 
stretched to more servings by the addi- 
tion of popped-rice cereal. The vege- 
table soup gives the meat loaf extra- 
good flavor. 


For a dream of a dessert use a box of 
white cake mix and new-on-the-market 
coconut pudding mix. We've added a 
sliced banana to the filling, and luscious 
chocolate-whipped cream frosting. 
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Private Lines 


When the American Institute of 
Laundering announced the winners 
of its 1951 advertising competition, 
one laundry owner from the New 
England area must have been 
mighty surprised not to have won. 
His agency had sent out a release 
before the judging to say that its 


client had won a first prize for the 
advertising created by the agency. 

Unfortunately, the three judges 
did not even pick the client’s en- 
try for an honorable mention in 
the classification in which it en- 
tered—Class B, fer laundries with- 
out agency assistance. Institute 


officials, umaware of the agency 
connection or of the advance re- 
lease, had not questioned the Class 
B entry, especially because the ac- 
companying letter specified that 
the laundry’s v.p. had done the 
whole ad job. 


All of that traffic in Buchanan & 
Co.'s Chicago office at 333 N. Mich- 
igan Ave. is not new business. 
Seems that when the agency 
landed the account of Pepsi-Cola 


Bottling Co. of Chicago it decided 
to install a dispenser for the con- 
venience of visitors. And the word 
got around pretty fast that one 
doesn't have to have a nickel to 
get a Pepsi at Buchanan. 


Kraft Foods Co., Chicago, will 
invest the largest amount in the 
company’s history (reportedly $2,- 
000,000) in an upcoming outdoor 
advertising campaign, AA was told 
by an official of one of the large 


for today’s farm wife 


eer 


meals a day, but she is not going to spend un- 
necessary hours preparing them. She buys pack- 
aged groceries for convenience and labor saving 
as well as for uniform quality. To serve her 
adequately, a farm magazine food editor must 


show her new and interesting ways to use today’s 


modern grocery products.” 


Today's farm housewife serves three hearty 


Sara Hervey, 


Foods Editor, Country Gentleman 


Farm Families Are a Major Mass Market 
for Packaged Groceries, Chain Heads Agree 


“More than 2,000 Kroger Stores, located in 19 states, 
annually seli almost $1 billion worth of food at retail. 
Nearly half of our sales are in rural communities. The 
millions of prosperous farm people who trade with us 
demand the same high quality merchandise os city 
people. The manufacturer who advertises both to the 
rural and the urban public has a real advantage.” 
JOSEPH B. HALL 

President, The Kroger Company 


“Catering to rural families is the backbone of our 
growth to a 25-store Kansas chain with an annual busi- 
ness of $20 million. We bid for rural customers because 
they are big grocery buyers who prefer top-quality 
merchandise. Manufacturers who want to give real 
support to operators like us should put their soles 
messages before the better-buying rural families os 
well as those in the cities.” 
RAY E. DILLON 
President, J. S. Dillon & Sons Stores, Inc. 


“The farm family trade of the 575 Midwest grocers we 
supply has largely built our growth. The great majority 
of our stores are in small towns. Soles volumes run 
substantially higher and operating expenses lower 
than in most food stores. And over and over again we 
have seen how grocery products—consistently adver- 
tised in farm magazines—have outdistanced compe- 
tition, as reflected in our sales to grocers.” 
NED N. FLEMING 
President, The Fleming Company 


“Our chain of 146 Victory Stores in Central New York 
State has grown out of one basic aim: to bring to 
smaller communities the some wide range of quality 
packaged groceries and foodstuffs carried in big cities. 
70% of our trade is rural. Obviously, the national 
brands that sell best for us are those that also are con- 
sistently advertised by manufacturers in leading farm 
magazines like Country Gentleman.” 
CHARLES A. SMITH, JR. 
Executive Vice-President, Victory Stores, Inc. 


Grocery advertisers account for 1 out of every 10 advertising dollars in- 
vested in Country Gentleman— No. 1 farm magazine in advertising revenue. 


| in numerous local 
| markets and in- 


25 


| outdoor companies. Kraft officials 

refused to comment on the com- 
pany’s plans, saying that they 
would not be announced until a 
ladies meeting has been held later 
this month 


Medley Distilling Appoints 
Bernard J. Miller A. M. 

Medley Distilling Co.. Owens- 
boro, Ky., has appointed Bernard 
J. Miller Jr., for- 
merly assistant 
regional mer- 
chandising man- 
ager for Brown- 
Forman Distillers 
Corp., Louisville, 
advertising man- 
ager. 

Medley 
ling uses news- 
paper and out- 
door advertising 


Distil- 


B. J. Miller Jr 


sertions in Esquire, Holiday, Life, 
Newsweek and Time. Doe-Ander- 
son Advertising, Louisville, is the 
agency for the organization. 


November | 


THE AMERICAN 


For over 65 years— 
THE MOST POWERFUL 
INFLUENCE IN THE 
TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


The Nation's Complete 
Textile Publication 
Serving the 
Textile Industry 


e 
Wedded to No Fibre 
Tied to No Groups 
s 


READ by TOP Textile 
Executives who have the 
BUY word... who make 
the decisions ... who plon 
the important moves. 


REACH THEM in 
The Nation's 
Textile Weekly! 


yew’: Reporter 


286 Congress Street 
“BOSTON 10, MASS. 
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TELL 


YOUR 
STORY 


IN GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT 
where the average family has 68% more to 
spend than the average U. S. family.* 

Your advertising dollars will work harder 
in this super rich market that is covered effec- 
tively only by the Greenwich Time. 


Investigate the Greenwich market. 
*Sales Management 


GREENWICH TIME 


“The best suburban daily 


Often called 
newspaper in America” 


National Representatives: Bogner & Martin, New York and Chicago 


Zippo Breaks Fall Drive 

Zippo Mfg. Co., Bradford, Pa., 
has launched a fall and pre-Christ- 
mas Campaign for pocket and table 
lighters. Part of the company’s 
biggest promotion in its history, 
the campaign includes use of con- 
sumer and business magazines and 
papers and television spot an- 
nouncements. The schedule in- 
cludes half and full-page b&w and 
color insertions in Esquire, For- 
tune, Holiday, Life, Look, The Sat- 
urday Evening Post, and True, TV 
spots on 33 stations in 20 cities, and 
ads in armed forces publications 
and business papers in the tobacco, 
drug and jewelry fields. 


Agency Bows in Toronto 


A new advertising agency, Paul- 
Taylor-Phelan Ltd., has opened in 


Toronto with offices at 169 Yonge 
St. The three executives, all for- 
merly associated with Aikin-Mc- 


Cracken, Toronto, are: President, | 


H. Ernest Paul, formerly v. p. of 
Aikin-McCracken; v.p. W. E. 
Taylor, and secretary, Larry F. 
Phelan, both formerly account ex- 
ecutives of Aikin-McCracken. 


CBC Boosts Powell, Johnson 


Walter E. Powell, assistant com- | 
mercial manager, has been pro-| 


moted to commercial manager of 


Canadian Broadcasting Corp., suc- | 


ceeding E. A. Weir, who will con- 
tinue with the company in an ad- 
visory capacity. W. R. Johnson, 
supervisor of acceptance and pro- 
duction for commercial programs, 
has been promoted to assistant 
commercial manager. 


National Offices: NEW YORK: 70 EAST 45th ST. * 


Week after week, in nearly 15,000 theatres, 40 mil- 
lion movie-goers focus their eyes on the screen and 
forget the outside world. That's the kind of re- 
laxed, attentive, receptive audience you can reach 
with Spot Movie Ads (Film Commercials) in 
theatres. 


Your advertising message has more punch, more 
selling power in the movies where you can make 
full use of a sight-sound-action-color demonstra- 
tion in commanding size. You can select special 


MEMBER COMPANIES: 


NEW ORLEANS. 1032 CARONDELET ST. 


Advertising Bureau 


UNITED Film SERVICE, INC. * MOTION PICTURE ADVERTISING SERVICE CO., INC. 


KANSAS CITY: 2449 CHARLOTTE ST. 
CHICAGO: 333 NORTH MICHIGAN AVE. © CLEVELAND. 526 SUPERIOR N.E. 
* SAN FRANCISCO: 82! MARKET ST. 


markets for your Spot Movie Ads, even special 


neighborh 


s on a completely selective theatre- 


by-theatre basis. You will find that the cost is ex- 


tremely low. 


Moreover, Spot Movies offer you splendid selective 
coverage in most TV areas. Spot Movies offer you 
a receptive weekly audience equal to almost one- 
fourth of the national yp ompenry in areas which 


TV does not reach at all! 
now for more information. 


MOVIE ADVERTISING 


NAME 


P.O. Box 1223, G.P.O. New York 1,.N. Y. 


Please send me more information about 
Spot Movie Ads in Theotres. 


ip and mail the coupon 


EE SS PS a 


BUREAU 


YOUR COMPANY 


ADDRESS 
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DOES A GOAT SMELL? 


yet he lives. on grase-Chiorophyil The 

camel's breath is the worst there is, yet 
lives on grass-chiorophy!l What hao- 

rs when you eat asparagus-chlorophyl! 
at is this mag! 


zine, u 
Mr. Lincoln said 


of the people all of the time 
the 


> 1 Ask for 

at your liquor dealer or at any 
r — Advertisement. 

OR A CAMEL?—The goat ond camel live 
on grass-chlorophyll, the ad says, and 
do they smell? The copy, attacking chloro- 
phyll preparations, ran in the Los An- 
geles Daily News. It invites ‘people who 
want to take liquor off their breath to 
make the simple Whisk test.” 


Shortages Are Less 
Evident at Summer 
Furniture Market 


Cuicaco, Oct. 30—Shortages, 


present or anticipated, seemed not 


to be of too much concern at the 
summer furniture market here last 
week. Buyers at the American Fur- 
niture Mart and the Merchandise 
Mart are not letting talk of short- 
ages influence their purchases to 
the extent of last year’s buying, 
even though some producers are 
stressing scarcity. 


8 The Nationa] Assn. of Summer 
Furniture’s secretary, Harold Sie- 
sel, reported that advertising bud- 
gets for the large producers of 
middle-price products are up from 
10 to 15%, with most schedules 
set for February initiation. 

A campaign to introduce a new 
line of living room furniture was 
announced by Wm. Breener Fur- 
niture Corp., Cincinnati, for its 
Fashionaire furniture, to be dis- 
tributed through franchised de- 
partment and furniture stores 

Full-color ads in national maga- 
zines will start in March, supple- 
mented by trade publication ad- 
vertising, point of sale materials, 
newspaper mats, radio and TV 
spots and direct mail pieces. The 
company’s agency is Rowe & Wy- 
man Co., Cincinnati. 


ABA Sets Up Savings Drive 

The American Bankers Assn., 
New York, has prepared a sav- 
ings promotion campaign for the 
use of banks. The theme of the 
campaign is “Buy future security 
on the instalment plan in a sav- 
ings account.” A series of 13 news- 
paper mats, with folder and blot- 
ter for distribution to the banks’ 
customers, display cards for the 
lobby and four radio spot an- 
nouncements are available for use 
of local banks. Information con- 
cerning the campaign may be se- 
cured from the ABA advertising 
department, 12 E. 36th St., New 
York. 


Ceramics Film Produced 


“The Art of Keramos,” a 16 mm 
color public service film on the 
history of ceramics, has been pro- 
duced by Michael-Alan Produc- 
tions, Los Angeles, for the Fran- 
ciscan dinnerware division of 
Gladding, McBean & Co., Los An- 
geles. Bookings may be arranged 
through the Franciscan Library 
of Ceramics, 45 E. 5ist St., New 
York, or from Gladding, McBean 
& Co. in Los Angeles. 


Two Sign L. A. TV Show 

Bandini Fertilizer and Aggeler 
& Musser Seed Co., both of Los 
Angeles, have signed “Mirandy’s 
Garden Shop” on KECA-TV, Sat- 
urdays, 1-1:15 p.m. PST. The 
Mayers Co., Los Angeles, is agen- 
cy for Bandini. Julian R. Besel 
& Associates, Los Angeles, handles 
the Aggeler & Musser account. 


Cowles Names Three V. P.s 
Cowles Magazines has appointed 
three v.p.s. They are Don Perkins, 
advertising director of Look; John 
Reiss, advertising director of 
Quick, and Fred Bauer, advertising 
| manager of Look’s Chicago office. 
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_  Ekco Sets Drive in 
Magazines, Dailies 

} Cuicaco, Oct. 30—Ekco Products 
| Co., manufacturer of kitchen 
| 


j ware, has embarked on a $500,000 
fall-winter campaign which, in 


i addition to sponsorship of the 
it “Frank Sinatra Television Show” 

(AA, Oct. 15), includes magazines 
{ and newspapers in major markets. 
The magazine campaign consists 
Hi) of two-thirds page, two-color in- 


t 

" sertions for Ekcoware products 
f and b&w ads for Flint kitchen tools 
ri and cutlery in American Home, 
Better Homes and Gardens, Bride’s 
q Magazine, Bride’s Reference Book, 
YF Good Housekeeping, Ladies’ Home 
a Journal, Living for Young Home- 
{ makers, Modern Bride, McCall’s, 
q Sunset, Today’s Woman, Woman’s 
" Day and Woman’s Home Compan- 
. ion, plus a full-color, full-page in- 
sertion with an extra, facing b&w 
column on the left side in the Dec. 
1 issue of The Saturday Evening 
Post. 

.. The newspaper campaign, which 
\ pushes Ekco’s staple, popular- 
priced products, such as Geneva 
Forge cutlery, consists of a series 


of eight 150-line, three-column in- 

ip sertions running in the Baltimore 
Sun, Boston Herald Traveler, Chi- t f 
cago Tribune, Cleveland Press, a a 


—_, Se 


Cincinnati Enquirer, Cleveland 
Press, Columbus Dispatch, Dayton 
News Journal Herald, Detroit 
News, Los Angeles Times, New 
York News, Philadelphia Inquirer, 
Pittsburgh Press, San Diego Trib- 
une Union, San Francisco Call- 


Bulletin, Toledo Blade and Times, The News is ¢ 


and Washington Star. ‘ 


American Hardware Names TOPS in weekday and Sunday 
pa gear age ‘7 circulation in the Detroit 
; <\§ trading area! 


advertising manager of Edwards 
Co., Norwalk, Conn., has been ap- 

pointed director —_- 
we ae ry ee! In the Detroit trading area the News 
ge r provides 103,490 more circulation than 


ware Corp., New < the morning paper, and 49,180 more How to reach the most people for the 
Britain, Conn., than the other evening paper. 
manufacturer of 
builders’ hard- 
ware. 

Mr. Bostrom is 
a past president 


lowest cost—that’s the sales problern. lt 


In Detroit, THE NEWS is the answer. 


of the Western ‘Si. The News funnels 96°% of its total weekday 
New England ; ; 
C. W. Bostrom chapter of SAA. circulation into the concentrated and pros- 
sitet nai ——, ‘Alphs The News is 5 perous 6-county Detroit trading area, where 
Delta ~~ national honorary ad- d retail stores do 3'2-billion dollars business 
vertising fraternity. T ° 
LOWES in cost per 100,000 annually. You get NO maldistribution of 
Miller Buys Christensen trading area readers! circulation with The News—its coverage is 
eaux tn aa on ne densest where business’ volume is greatest! 
Christensen, Spokane agency. That's why advertisers place practically as 


much linage in The News as in both other 
Detroit papers combined. 


464.940 
highest weekdoy cir- 
cvlotion of ony Detroit 
newspoper 


Addressing” (ee lhe Detroit News 
with DUPLISTICKERS ending March 31, 1951 THE HOME NEWSPAPER 


Use these SS es. owners ond operators of radio stations WWJ, WWJ-FM, WWJ-TV 
size sheets 


dressing and increase office efficiency. 
MODERN METHOD OF 
ADDRESSING MULTIPLE 
MAILINGS, PREMIUMS, 
BULKY ENVELOPES, ETC. 


Eastern Offices. 110 E. 42nd St.. New York 17—under monagement of A.H. KUCH © Western Offices: JOHN E. LUTZ CO., Tribune Tower, Chicogo 
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Bell & Howell Sets 
Aggressive Drive 
for 3 New Cameras 


Cuicaco, Nov. 1—Bell & Howell 
Co, has slated the most aggressive 
merchandising program in its his- 
tory to back up the introduction of 
two new motion picture cameras 
and the reintroduction of another. 

The cameras are a new 8mm sin- 
gle lens job priced at $79.95, which 
marks the company’s entry into 
the low-price movie camera mar- 
ket; a new “200” 16mm magazine- 
load camera, and the reintroduced 
134 Tri-lens 8mm turret camera. 

On the ad schedule are four- 
color pages in Holiday and The 
Saturday Evening Post, b&w ads in 
Esquire, Parents’ Magazine and 
National Geographic Magazine, 
large insertions in 135 newspapers 
and spreads in photo fan magazines 
and trade publications 


® Supplementing the drive are ad 
mats, TV spots and radio commer- 
cials by Bill Stern, postcards, win- 
and a 200° 16mm 
film featuring the “200” camera. 

Bell & Howell also has designed 
for its dealers a new 20-piece 
“Spectator Display,” intended to 
convert a store window into a side- 
walk theater showing continuous 
sound and color movies 

The heart of the display is a 
translucent screen with a mirror 
for continuous projection from 
either the right or left side of the 


dow displays, 


window. The screen is recessed, 
making it possible to project a 
brilliant picture even in bright 


sUnshine, and has step shelves for 
the display of cameras and acces- 
sories 


McCann-Erickson handles the 
agcount 
Changes Company Name 

The Goodfellow Printing Co., 


OBhawa, Whitby and Toronto, has 


changed its company name _ to 
General Printers. Officers are: 
Ay R. Alloway, president; T. L. 


Wilson, v.p.; D. M. Alloway, man- 
agine director; D. E. Chesebrough, 
sales manager, and H.D. Tresid- 
dér, Toronto office manager. 


SAAA Appoints R. G. Warner 

Richard G. Warner, v.p. in 
charge of western sales for Tyler 
Pipe & Foundry Co., Tyler, Tex., 
haB been named manager of the 
Soetthwestern Assn. of Advertising 
Agencies 


Leading 
Medium 


. . 
in this 
M0 Seuny POOKINOS Sioux Falls 
iT ate 
Trading 
Tone 
wer ant ~eOOOT mersrone 


97% coverage Metropolitan area 
65% coverage ABC trading zone 


Argus 
leader 


South Dakota's Leading Newspaper 


Harvey Named WFLA Manager 

George W. Harvey, formerly 
sales manager of WGN-TV, Chi- 
cago Tribune station, has been ap- 
pointed general manager of WFLA 
and WFLA-FM, Tampa, Fla., 
Tampa Tribune station, effective 
Nov. 5. 


Fitzgerald Moves Oftices 

Fitzgerald Advertising Agency, 
New Orleans, has moved its offices 
to the Lee Circle Bldg., 1040 St. 
Charles Ave. 


Larry McIntosh Joins Grant 
Larry McIntosh, formerly ad- 
vertising manager for the Univer- 
sity of Washington alumni maga- 
zine, has been named v.p. in charge 
of the international department 
of the New York office of Grant 
ens He succeeds Irv R. 
ill. 


| 

Janet Benoy Joins WBNS-TV 
Janet Benoy has been appointed 

director of merchandising of 

WBNS-TV, Columbus. 


Arnold Kirschner to BBDO 

Arnold Kirschner, formerly with 
Theodore H. Segall, Advertising, 
San Francisco, has joined the pro- 
duction staff of the San Francisco 
office of Batten, Barton, Durstine 
& Osborn. 


Ross Promotes Eldridge 

Leonard Eldridge, production 
| manager of Philip I. Ross Co., New 
York agency, has been promoted 
| to executive v. p. in charge of per- 
| sonnel and administration. 
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Frisco 15th in TV Markets 

There are 233,025 television sets 
in use in the San Francisco Bay 
area, putting the city in 15th 
place among television markets, 
according to latest figures released 
by the San Francisco Television 
Stations Committee. 


McGeehan Joins Liberty 
Martin J. McGeehan has been 
appointed midwest sales manager 
and director of the Chicago office 
of Liberty Broadcasting System. 


“OPECTAIUR 


A CHILTON Publication 


Insurance Authority 


Since 1868 


Chilton Publications 
Are Leaders 
In Their Respective Fields 
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FTC Says Most of Wildroot's Retailers 
Were Neglected in ‘Push Money’ Plans 


| WaAsHINGTON, Oct. 30—The Fed- 
eral Trade Commission charged 

} last Friday that the Wildroot Co., 
| Buffalo, distributed $184,000 of 
| i “push money” and co-op ad funds 


29 


| instances, “in negotiation with in- 
dividual customers.” 


as much as 10% 
year’s purchases 
some customers for newspaper 
advertising, and payments were 
made for mention in radio and TV 
programs and in connection with 
special promotional sales. 

“In effect,” FTC said, “whether 
the payments were to some cus-| 


of the previous 


they were not available on pro- 
was allowed to 


portionately equal terms or were 
not available on any terms at all 
to other customers.” 

FTC said that 99%.% of Wild- 
root's customers are independents 
and account for about 80% of its 
sales 


@ Some customers received an 
amount equal to 5% of purchases, 
to be passed on to clerks in the 
form of push money for promoting 
Wildroot products, the complaint 
stated. Similar amounts were also 


promoting Wildroot hair tonic and 
shampoo, but that thousands of 
independents were by-passed. 
The Robinson-Patman Act re- 
quires that co-op funds be 


— 


=? 


a 


in 1950 under unlawful arrange- 
ments. 

FTC said chains and a few inde- 
pendents were compensated for 


made available to customers on 
proportionately equal terms, FTC 
said, adding that Wildroot’s pay- 
ments were determined, in many 


plays. 


paid to some customers for main- 
taining counter and window dis- 


Co-op advertising amounting to 


radio and 


“Ask THE SPECTATOR”.. .“According to THE SPECTATOR”—by 
query and quote insurance men; statisticians; federal, state, and municipal 
departments recognize THE SPECTATOR as the authority in the 15-billion 
dollar insurance market. 


America’s insurance men depend on the two SPECTATOR magazines—“Life 


Insurance in Action” and 


“a 


roperty Insurance Review’ —for authoritative 


data, news, sales suggestions, and statistics. And they depend on THE 
SPECTATOR correspondents in Washington and every state capital to keep 
them informed on trends in legislation that affect insurance. 


The reader knows THE SPECTATOR is edited with Ais needs in mind. This 
creates the perfect atmosphere for advertising office supplies, business ma- 
chines, paper stock, fire prevention equipment—supplies, personal needs, 
and services by the score. THE SPECTATOR statisticians serve reader and 


advertiser alike. 


THE SPECTATOR sales and research staff works with advertisers to 
develop advertising and merchandising programs especially suitable to the 


insurance field. 


These additional Spectator publications carry the 
same authority as The Spectator magazines: The 
Spectator Year Book, Fire and Casualty and Life 
editions... The Spectator Insurance By States 


...and many text books by leading insurance authorities. 


CHILTON COMPANY (lInc.) 


Chestnut and 56th Streets, Philadelphia 39, Pa. e@ 


100 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 


THE IRON AGE serves the richest divi- 
sion of the industrial field—the metal 
working industry. 


HARDWARE AGE, the leader in the 
field of hardware distribution. 


HARDW ARE WORLD, providing blanket 
coverage of the retail and wholesale hard- 
ware trade in the eleven Western States. 


DEPARTMENT STORE ECONOMIST 
reaches more key department store people 
than any other business publication. 


BOOT AND SHOE RECORDER, 
the authoritative publication of the shoe 
business. 


+. eget 


THE OPTICAL JOURNAL AND 
REVIEW OF OPTOMETRY, the out- 
standing publication serving the optometric 
profession and optical industry. 


THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR- 
KEYSTONE, the recognized leader and 
authority of the jewelry trade. 


AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES, the auto- 
motive industrial news authority in auto- 
motive and aircraft manufacturing plants. 


MOTOR AGE covers all automotive 
service and maintenance problems. 


COMMERCIAL CAR JOURNAL 
provides the greatest coverage of any pub- 
lication serving the motor truck and bus 
fleet maintenance field, with the valuable 
plus of 4,000 trade subscriptions. 


THE SPECTATOR 
LIFE INSURANCE IN ACTION, most 
quoted life insurance publication. 


THE SPECTATOR 

PROPERTY INSURANCE REVIEW, 
the magazine of influence among fire and 
casualty companies and their agents. 


DISTRIBUTION AGE, the magazine 
that integrates all phases of distribution. 


tomers for ‘push money,’ cooper- Egan Buys Ad Service 
ative newspaper ads, 


television commercials or other | owner of Station KWJJ, Portland, 
services or facilities furnished,| Ore., has purchased Pacific Radio 


J. Chandler Egan, formerly co- 


| Advertising Service, 416 N.E. 45th 
Ave., Portland, from William 
| Richardson. 


| Fisher Named Sales Head 
Landers, Frary & Clark, New 
| Britain, Conn. has appointed 
Stanley G. Fisher, formerly man- 
| ager of the field selling force of 
| the electric housewares division, 
| as director of sales for the division 


| G. H. Cox Joins Eldridge Inc. 


Glenn H. Cox, formerly of 
| Beaumont, Heller & Sperling, 
| Reading, Pa., agency, has joined 
Eldridge Inc., Trenton, as secre- 
| tary and account executive. 


— & GROWING MARKE 

OF MORE PEOPLE 
WITH MORE MONEY 
TO SPEND 


1950 Net Effective 
Buying income of 
$405,941,000° 


*Sales Management, 1951 
Survey of Buying Power 


The JOURNAL & SENi! 
NEL are the only papers 
that cover this rich, grow 
ing market in the South's 
No. | state 


The JOURNAL & SENTI. 

NEL are the only papers 

in the SOUTH offering a 

Monthly Grocery Inventory 
an ideal test market 


The JOURNAL & SENTI 
NEL are the only papers 
completely blanketing an 
important 9-county sec 
ment of North Caroline 
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‘Business Publisher’ Bows 
Bridges Publishing Co., St. Paul, 
Minn., has published the first issue 
of Business Publisher, a monthly 
journal for trade magazine editors, 
containing articles and features re- 
lating to production, 


scription price is $8 per year. 


Manufacturers and their advertisi og 
agencies are using this inexpensive 
clipping service for collecting editorial 
publicity, for making research and 
market studies, for maintaining com- 
petitive advertising files and for de- 
veloping sales prospects on certain 
types of products and services. 


Ask tor New Booklet No. 50 
“Magazine Clippings Aid Business” 


BACON’S CLIPPING BUREAU 


8 s Papers @ farm Publications 
“> Consumer Magazines 


343 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 4 


advertising | 
and sales for trade journals. Sub-| 


|and state press associations. 


| Los Angeles, 


| be telecast beginning Nov. 7. 


ei je) © + ASS 


| School Issues Ad Book | Better Reading Group 


The Montana State Press Assn.| Plans Ad Campaign 
and Montana Interscholastic Edi- The Foundation for Better Read- 
torial Assn. are distributing a|ing of New York Inc., 500 Fifth 
booklet, “The Role of National Ad-| Ave., plans small space advertis- 
vertising in Weekly Newspapers,” | ing in the Chicago Tribune, New 
published by the Montana State| York Herald-Tribune and _ the 
University journalism school, Mis-| Times, the Journal of Commerce 
soula. The book is written by Bob| and publications in the manage- 
Fader, a 1951 MSU school of jour-| ment field, beginning next Jan- 
nalism graduate, and contains in-| uary. Charles J. Caudle Associates, 
formation on the operation of ad- | public relations and advertising 
vertising agencies, commissions) company, will handle the account. 
charged by agencies, newspaper | The foundation has developed 
advertising service representatives|a new reading training program 
for major companies and top level 
executives. Among the companies 
Peerless TV Sells Movies which have used the program are 

Peerless Television Productions,| U. S. Steel, Motorola and U. S. 
has sold 25 feature Gypsum. 
length motion pictures, many of 
which were produced in the past 
three years, to Station KTTV, Los 
Angeles. The contract gives the 
station the right to seven runs 
within a period of two years and 
three months. The pictures will 


Paper Concern to Lavenson 

National Waterproof Papers Inc., 
Camden, N. J., manufacturer of 
crepe kraft papers, has appointed 
Lavenson Bureau of Advertising, 
Philadelphia, to handle its adver- 
tising. 


THER Los ANGELES TV HEADLINER! 


INFORMAL 
COOKING 
PROGRAM SELLS 
SO HARD... 

IT’S NEARLY 
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Department Store Sales... 


Gains Are Reported by All Districts 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 29—The Fed-; 
eral Reserve Board reports a 10% 
increase in department store sales 
for the week ended Oct. 20, 1951, 


DEPARTMENT STORE 
SALES INDEX 


(935.39 EQUALS 100 


over those of the same week a year 
ago. The sales index of 334 was Week to Oct. 20, '51*..p334 
the highest registered for this week Week to Oct. 21, '50*....304 
since the corresponding week in Week to Oct. 22, °49*....295 
1948, when the index figure was Week to Oct. 23, °48*....344 
344. Week to Oct. 25, ‘47 306 
The national average gain for Week to Oct. 26, '46*....287 
the four weeks ended Oct. 20 re- aniiabiaen 
portedly is 4%, and 3% for the *Not adjusted seasonally 
year. 
None of the districts reported [+ 
losses for the latest period. 
Largest district gains were regis- | 16%). 
tered by St. Louis (up 22%); Kan- Only five reporting cities re- 


corded losses for the week. Tulsa 
was down 6%; Duluth-Superior 
was off 5%; Salt Lake City and 


sas City (up 21%), and the Rich- 
mond and Atlanta areas (both up 


food product in the great Los Angeles market? 


show — if there’s any left! 


into the thousands a week. 


SOLD OUT! 


NBC Spot Sales Office. 


TO SELL THE BUYING 
MILLIONS IN AMERICA’S 
2ND LARGEST TV MARKET 


Want a sure-fire women’s participation show on TV to sell your 
Take a look at Monty Margetts! And buy time on this friendly, intimate 


We say this advisedly, because Monty’s time is just about sold out 

as we write this. Here’s a gal who doesn’t pretend to be an expert cook. 
But her warm, appealing manner has won her thousands upon thousands 
of friends. They send in recipes by the dozen... letters often running 


Yes, Monty may not be an expert cook ... but how she sells! 

Food products presented on her TV show get the support of dealers... 
and the patronage of customers in the booming Los Angeles market. 
Spots are available at the moment on the Monty Margetts program... 
they won't be for long! Time is 2:30 to 3:00, Monday thru Friday. 
For complete details, contact KNBH, Hollywood, or your nearest 


Lowell-Lawrence were minus 4%, 
and Detroit recorded a 2% 

For the second week running, 
Augusta led the cities in gains 
registered, up this period 32%. 
Other leaders include Baltimore 
(up 31%); Indianapolis (up 29%}, 
and Wichita and Kansas City (both 


loss 


up 27%). 
% Change from ‘0 
Week Ended 
Federal Reserve Oct. Oct. Oct. 
District and City 6 18 2 
UNITED STATES —? ay le 
Boston District ‘ 6 6 
New Haven 5 7 1 
Boston 6 5 1 
Lowell-Lawrence 4 5 4 
Springfield 7 6 4 
Providence 4 2 18 
New York District —5 ” 5 
Newark 4 1 0 
Buffalo 5 4 9 
New York 7 -1 3 
Rochester 0 0 23 
Syracus 7 #ri3 13 
Philadelphia District —% re 2 
Philadelphia ait rd 0 
Cleveland District —3 x ” 
Akron 13 6 18 
Cincinnati 10 10 6 
Cleveland 8 8 12 
Columbus 3 13 13 
Toledo —3 0 5 
Erie 13 8 10 
Pittsburgh 4 6 2 
Richmond District we ré 46 
Washington 20 1: fy 
Baltimore 4 2 31 
Atlanta District —% 1% 16 
Birmingham 24 9 12 
Jacksonville 4 23 od 
Miami 4 10 22 
Atlanta 7 r34 7 
Augusta 28 49 32 
New Orleans 5 12 17 
Nashville 4 15 23 
Chicago District — 2 a 
Chicago 9 5 17 
Indianapolis 3 13 23 
Detroit 4 5 2 
Milwaukee 3 2 12 
St. Louis District —% 6 34 
Little Rock 0 4 21 
Louisville 3 1 iS 
St. Louis Area 5 21 21 
Memphis 2 8 17 
Minneapolis District —* —3 4 
Minneapolis 1 3 5 
St. Paul 13 4 4 
Duluth-Superior 6 4 5 
Kansas City District — re vw 
Denver 4 6 19 
Wichita 12 24 27 
Kansas City 3 13 27 
St. Joseph 7 2 14 
Oklahoma City 1! 5 12 
Tulsa 3 12 AH 
Dallas District $ re “4 
allas 3 3 11 
El Paso 14 ll 9 
Fort Worth 0 5 10 
Houston 10 8 22 
San Antonio 17 14 1 
San Francisco District ” 2 “ 
Los Angeles Area 1 6 8 
Oakland 0 6 8 
San Diego 1 S 8 
San Francisco 1 2 8 
Portland 1 7 2 
Salt Lake City 10 15 4 
Seattle 2 4 i4 
Spokane 2 3 4 
rRevised 
*Data not available. 
Appoints Representative 
Outdoor Sportsman, published 


by Outdoor Sportsman Publishing 
Co., Little Rock, Ark., has ap- 
pointed Prendergast & Minahan, 
Chicago, as its midwest represen- 
tative. National Publishers Repre- 
sentatives Inc., New York, repre- 
sents the monthly in the East. 


‘Look’ Promotes White 

Stephen White, formerly Euro- 
pean editor of Look, has been 
named assistant managing editor 
in charge of text articles. Mr. 
White, whose European successor 
has not been named, will have his 
office in New York. 


‘Scranton Times’ Ups Moran 

Thomas L. Moran, assistant 
general manager, has been pro- 
moted to general manager of the 
Times, Scranton, Pa 
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Advertisers Are Missing an Important Part 
of the Radio Audience, Ph.D. Study Shows 


CHAMPAIGN, ILL., Oct. 31—As a 
result of a diary study of 1,388 
adult listeners in Champaign 
County, S. Watson Dunn, assistant 
professor of marketing at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, concludes 
(in a doctoral thesis at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois) that: 

1. Advertisers and radio broad- 
casters are ignoring an important 
segment of their potential audi- 
ence—the upper and lower social 
and economic groups. 

2. Radio is most popular with 
middle educational, income and 
age groups, but these are the 
groups in which television has 
made its greatest inroads. 

3. Members of upper and lower 
social and economic groups will 
make a special effort to listen to 
programs which appeal to them 
but (he implies) too few such pro- 
grams are aired in the average 
broadcast day to satisfy demand. 


® 4. There is a much wider range 
of program preferences among ur- 
ban audiences than there is among 
rural listeners. Educational, age 
and income factors appear to be 
more influential in determining 
urban program preferences than 
they are in determining farm pro- 
gram likes and dislikes. 
5. The important factors influ- 
encing the selection of programs— 
aside from education, income and 
age—appear to be multiple radio 
ownership; the presence or ab- 
sence of children; program com- 
petition and, of course, attitude 
toward program types. All of these 
factors are discussed in Mr. Dunn’s 
report. | 
6. Many supposedly competing 
programs actually attract quite dif- 
ferent audiences. 


8 7. If radio broadcasters in tele- 


vision markets wish to compete |, 


with television, their principal | 
hope lies in programming to at- 
tract class audiences. 

8. Program types which have the 
strongest appeal to particular 
groups are folk music shows, class- 
ical and semi-classical offerings, 
religious programs, discussion 
shows and homemaking programs. 
Farm men, for example, devote 
4.5% of their total radio listening 
to folk music, although it com- 
prises less than 1% of the station 
broadcast time. 


Coolerator V. P. 


G. L. Rees has been appointed vice 
president in charge of sales of The 
Coolerator Company, Duluth, manu-| 
facturers of household refrigerators, 
freezers and ranges. He is one of 
$65.024 daily Wall Street Journal read- 
ers from coast-to-coast. To reach men 
who are stepping up in business, adver- 
tive in America’s Only National Busi- 
ness Daily. (ADVERTISEMENT) | 


The individuals who kept diaries 
were selected on a random basis 
and interviewed before being asked 
to participate. 


Dalsheim to Ray Austrian 


Dalsheim Accessories Inc., 
manufacturer of costume jewelry, 
has appointed Ray Austrian & 
Associates, New York, to direct its 


advertising. Fashion magazines 
and a publicity program wili be 
used. Norman D. Waters & Associ- 
ates, New York, had the account 
previously. 


Blasband, Moos Promoted 

Alfred Blasband, executive v.p. 
of N. Snellenburg & Co., Phila- 
delphia department store, has been 
promoted to president to succeed 
Arthur Bloch, who has retired. 
Joseph Moos has been promoted 
to v.p. and general merchandise 
manager. 


The Sun Shines Bright On PADUCAH--- 


@ $500 Million Atomic Plant Is Going Up. 
@ Two $88 Million Power Plants Are Rising. 
~ @ Bank Clearings Are Up 50% Over 1950. 


~ The Paducial; SunDemocrat 


ey 


f t 
25,000-Plus 
Daily - Sunday 


Paducah, Ky. 


Burke, Kuipers 
& Mahoney 
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“the national magazine for boys"’ 
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Printing Industry Told Not to Worry 
About Immediate Materials Shortage 


Boston, Oct. 30—Printing and | industry. This is true even if an 


publishing will 
well under the new allocations of 
the Controlled Material Plan in 
the first quarter of 1952, Donald 
G. Shook, deputy director, printing 


fare reasonably | industry uses only a small amount 
| of scarce 


material in relation to the 
national supply. The real yardstick 
is the immediate need of scarce 
materials directly to defense pro- 


Harold W. Braun, general man- 
ager of Fetter Printing Co., Louis- 
ville, speaking on financial man- 
agement and economic trends, dis- 
cussed the ratio studies of costs 
which PIA has been compiling for 
28 years. He showed how a printer 
could compare the average cost 
and profit ratios for the industry 
with his own and use this com- 
parison to improve his operation, 
or even use it as a sales point, if 


comfort, if not added profit, from 
regular use of the ratios.” 

Harold N. Cornay, president of 
H. N. Cornay, New Orleans, said 
that specialization “invariably has 
led to a sounder and more efficient 
operation and greater earnings on 
investments than is generally true 
of the so-called all-round printer.” 


® In concurring with Mr. Cornay, 
“Jord” Jordan, president of Harold 


Advertising 


Age, November 5, 1951 
yourself left at the post.” 

New officers, elected at the clos- 
ing session, are Arthur A. Wetzel, 
president, Wetzel Bros., Milwau- 
kee, PIA president; John M. Wolff 
Jr., Western Printing & Litho- 
graphing Co., St. Louis, v.p.; Har- 
old Hutchison, Mack Printing Co., 
Easton, Pa., secretary; and Elmer 
Pusey, Judd & Detweiler, Wash- 
ington, treasurer. 


and publishing division, National duction. his figures compare favorably with | press, Charlotte, N. C., warned Largey Joins Brown-Bevis 

é Production Authority, told mem- “Paper is not controlled. But the averages. that, by specializing, the printer W. Edward Largey, formerly ad- 
bers of the Printing Industry of one basic material entering into narrows himself to a rather dis- vertising director of Tractor Sales 
America at their 65th annual meet- its manufacture is regulated — ® A survey Mr. Braun conducted tinct, highly competitive field. Corp., Los Angeles, has been ap- 


ing last week. sulphur. A program to restrict Showed wide approval of the stu- “First, you must know your mar- Pointed oe —_— arts 
“There will not be as much certain uses of sulphur so as to dies. Among uses cited by respond- ket,” he said. “Is there a need for cor alert sage a Ran age emonng 
copper and copper base alloys balance the supply and demand ents were: planning purchases and your product? Is your product de- a a of eaimadien. idan 


during the first quarter of "52 as 
we now have,” Mr. Shook said, 
“but there will be somewhat more 
aluminum and steel. 

“Allocation of controlled ma- 
terials for printing and publishing 


has been announced by the De- 
fense Production Administration. 
New limitation orders are ex- 
pected about Nov. 1. At present 
sulphur is restricted to 100% of 
the 1950 use under Order M-69. 


capital requirements; adjusting 
prices and wages; educating sales 
forces; as a guide to plant expan- 
sion, and as an aid to figuring 
escalator clauses in contracts. 
Mr. Braun contended that “un- 


signed to fulfill that need? Does 
the product match or excel com- 
petitive products? Is the product 
competitively priced?” 

The specialty printer must be 
alert to industry changes, he de- 


and industrial machinery. 


Cosmetic Account to Morrow 
Tim Morrow Advertising, Chi- 

cago, has been appointed to han- 

dle the advertising for Consoli- 


Ss for the first quarter of ‘52 are: The new program will restrict less you are completely convinced clared, and “unless industry ioe ic . 
steel, 7,659 tons; copper and cop- sulphur use to 90% for certain that your judgment is infallible, changes are quickly analyzed pon ain an ai Gale mie, 
per base alloys, 1,105,000 Ibs.; purposes. I believe you will find at least properly handled, you will find tions and magazines will be used. 

~ aluminum, 500,000 Ibs. 

4 “Fourth quarter, 51, allocations 

af under which we are now oper- 

bs ating,” he said, “are: steel, 3,788 Here—just a pretty picture, you say. But—the Sunday 

: tons; copper and copper base al- appeared, Newark citizens headed their cars to Green Pond 

a loys, 1,702,000 Ibs.; aluminum, for a look-see at the Fall scenery. It's a spot loved by readers 

e 375 00 ~Sny of the Newark Sunday News. Striking the familiar note, like 

sie . this, is a powerful ingredient in Local Editing. It works 
EPR sae wonders in advertising results! 
: ® “The increased steel tonnage,” > CaS ey 

. Mr. Shook pointed out, “takes in : : 
ae the needs of outdoor advertising 
is @nd are not included in the fourth 
—— quarter allocations. Our experience 

fas been,” he added, “that allo- 


Cation figures are not necessarily 
firm through the whole quarter.” 

Zinc and lead, he said, are in 
fight supply, but plans for the 
@raphic arts industry for the first 

arter of 52 indicate that the in- 
vas will receive approximately 

e same amount it has been get- 
ting this quarter. Present over-all 
Geeds of printing and publishing 
@ail for about 39,000 tons of lead 
@nd lead alloys and about 11,000 
tdns of zinc a year. 

Type metals, he said, consume 
@bout 32,500 tons of metal; electro- 
types, 5,300 tons; and about 700 
tons are needed for impression 
Metals. Zinc usage runs about 8,000 
tons for cuts and plates, and about 
3,306 tons for lithographing sheets 
and strips. 


eU.S. Wa 


as seen ‘by 
New Jersey-ite 


Po Pee 


@ “Although the bulk of the used 
Metal goes back into the national 
supply,” Mr. Shook said, “this fac- 
‘s tor can hardly be used as an assur- 
ance of a continued supply to the 
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LASTING REMINDER! 


a ae Bie ae 


The surest way to be remem 
bered is to place your name 

and business on a Gils Quality 
Plastic Product. Inexpensive! 
Practicol! Truly @ friendly, ef- 
fective reminder that will serve 

24 hours a doy for along time 

. There's a wide selection to 
choose from, ranging from 
$2.50 per 1000 to $10.00 per 

item. Ask your specialty job- 

> ber to see these lasting, color- 
ful items, or mail coupon 


rx 


below for catalog and prices. 
Ever see a Jerseyite who wasn’t a rabid publicity agent for The Garden 
yy ow State? Maybe he'll open with: “Of course you've been to Atlantic City!” 
Then: “Know where the world’s largest clock is? It’s in Jersey City!” 

He'll tell you about fine Lenox China—tell you how Philadelphia couldn't 

do without Camden. He'll speak reverently of Wilson, or Forrestal. “He 

was a Princeton man, you know!” 
bec ST cmICAGO 44, ttt I Biased creature? Brother, that's just how you feel about your state! Same 
: 1 way, folks in Texas, Kentucky or Colorado are naturally interested most 


| Pleose send me catalog and price list of | 


om ala in persons, places and events that are closest to them . . . and that is 

oy just what you read about in each of the thirteen Locally-Edited Gravure 
j COMPA J y ie 

j ADoRESS viieinaiaae Magazines. Result: our leadership in readership . . . and your greatest 
city ZONE ........ STATE 


advertising value.* 
© Please also send suggested woys for using g& 

| Gits Advertising Specialties and Novelties 
Our business is 

| We sell _ direct to consumers, Oo 5 jobbers, 

| OC dealers, © manvutacturers, ' 


* Make us prove it: Contact any of the followi toti Branham Co.; Cresmer and Woodward; Jann & Kelley; 
John Budd Co.; Kelly-Smith Ce.; Moloney, Regen & Schmitt; O'Mare & Ormsbee; Osborn, Scolaro, Meeker & Scott 
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Business Magazine Moves, 
Appoints Rovelstad Editor 

Credit and Financial Manage- 
ment, official publication of the 
National Assn. of Credit Men, is 
moving its publication offices from 
New York to Chicago, effective 
with the January issue. Editorial 
and advertising offices will be at 
33 S. Clark St. 

Ernest A. Rovelstad has been 
appointed editor, succeeding Rich- 
ard G. Tobin. 


Bonomo to R. T. O'Connell 


Bonomo Culture Institute, New 
York publisher, has appointed 
R. T. O'Connell Co., New York, to 
handle radio and television adver- 
tising. Accurate Advertising Agen- 
cy, New York, previously handled 
the account. 


Printing Company Formed 
Harry Timmins Jr., formerly re- 

search director of Station KTTV, 

Los Angeles, has formed a printing 


HOLLYWOOD DEBUT—Together in Hollywood for the opening broadcast of the 

Mors sponsored radio show “People Are Funny” are from left to right: John Guedel, 

show producer; Rolph Ellis, account executive of Leo Burnett Co. Chicago agen- 

cy; Victor H. Gies, v. p. and director of sales and advertising, Mars, Chicago; and 
Art Linkletter, master of ceremonies of the show. 


Eipper Joins Roger T. Case 
Jack L. Eipper, recently released 


Mahoney Opens Own Agency 
David J. Mahoney has resigned 


company with James C. Ball in from the Army, has joined Roger as v.p. of Ruthrauff & Ryan, New 
Los Angeles. The company name T. Case Associates, Long Beach, York, to form an agency under his 


is Ball-Timmins. 


Cal., agency, as art director. 


own name Jan. 1. 
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Hillman and N. Y. Guild Get in a Squabble; 


Meanwhile, Five Comics Are Discontinued 


New York, Oct. 30—Charges of 
unfair labor practices have been 
filed with the National Labor Re- 
lations Board by the Newspaper 
Guild of New York against Hill- 
man Periodicals, publisher of sev- 
eral national magazines. The guild 
charges that Hillman fired ten 
employes after the guild opened an 
organizing campaign there and 
that the employes were discharged 
because of their union activity. 

At the Hillman office, AA was 
told by Morris Levine, treasurer 
of the company, that if the guild 
had filed charges he knew nothing 
about it. He said the employes had 
been let out because the company 
was discontinuing seven of its 
magazines. These are Screen 
Guide, one of the Hillman Women's 
Group, and six comics magazines 
—Western Fighters, Dead Eye 
Western, Punch & Judy, Top Se- 
crets, Frog Man and Hot Rod. 


Thirteen weekly newspaper magazines featuring The Local 
Touch for highest reader interest, greater advertising valve. 


TOTAL CIRCULATION: OVER 3 MILLION COPIES WEEKLY 


Saal icv .% 


DENVER POST 


Mr. Levine said that the increase 
in the number of comics magazines 
during the past year had made 
profitable publishing difficult. In 
addition, he said, the paper short- 
age had made it extremely difficult 
for publishers to carry on. Whole- 
salers and newsstands, he said, 
have protested against the number 
of comics magazines that they have 
been asked to handle. Consequent- 
ly, the discontinuance by Hillman 
of six comics papers was a meas- 
ure of practical economy, he said. 


®@ As far as the guild is concerned, 
he said, the company’s failure to 
furnish data for a representation 
election was based on legal advice 
at the time. Hillman, Mr. Levine 
said, had asked the guild to specify 
what it wanted in the way of a 
contract and guild representatives 
had refused to do so. 

A guild spokesman told AA that 
the guild did not file charges until 
it had investigated the firing of 
the ten employes. He said that 
Hillman’s discontinuance of three 
or four magazines may be spurious. 
At a recent hearing before the 
NLRB on the guild’s request for 
a representation election at Hill- 
._man, the company’s management, 
the guild spokesman said, flatly 
refused to furnish employe data 
essential for setting up such an 
election. } 


TV Production Co. Formed 


Television Production Co., Hol- 
lywood, has been formed to bégin 
production on a series of early 
California adventure stories tiled 
“The Scarlet Hawk.” Officers 
D. Ross Lederman, president; Vic 
Hunter, v.p.; Martin E. Pollard, 
secretary. Mr. Lederman has 437 
feature films to his credit. .Mr 
Hunter was formerly with F 
Cone & Belding. t 


- 


; 

Patt McDonald Joins WNOE 
Patt McDonald, formerly nn 
ager of WHHM, Memphis, T “ 
| has been appointed v.p. and getier- 
al manager of WNOE, New Or- 

leans. ; 


> = 


SMASH HIT 


season? 


MAGNIFIER 


19° 


Wow your friends and 
customers with this 

amazing qualiey, 4-lens 
all-purpose AGNI- 
FIE Mail it ta toa 
| leer for 3¢ urprising 
ice includes your imprint 


in choice of id of any 
| standard color s less than IMMEDIATE 
most Christmas cards. Mini- DELIVERY 


mum order 250. Write on your 
lewerhead for FREE le 
or order direct NOW 

| greater offer anywhere! 


| BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
$42.11 BAUSCH ST., ROCHESTER, N. 
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‘Don't Let TV Scare You Away from Radio,’ 
Horace Schwerin Warns Canadian Admen 


MONTREAL, Nov. 2-——Radio can 
be used “realistically and effec- 
tively” by Canadian advertisers 
and broadcasters if they “avoid 
the mistakes of many of their com- 
peers in the U. S. and refuse to 
panic as soon as television looms 
on the scene,” Horace Schwerin, 
New York research man, told the 
fall conference of the Assn. of Ca- 
nadian Advertisers today. 

Mr. Schwerin, who heads 
Schwerin Research Corp., pointed 
out that a number of major spon- 
sors in the U. S. who “did not fall 
victims to the general error” are 
“today actually getting more po- 
tential customers to remember and 
believe their radio advertising than 
was the case before TV entered the 
picture.” 

They are doing this, he added, 
by using research to increase the 
efficiency of their commercials and 
to place those commercials in the 
proper vehicles. 


s Mr. Schwerin illustrated his talk 
with case histories of studies of 
listeners’ reactions to more than 
2,500 commercials. In the case of 
one leading advertiser, he showed 
that the program which had the 
largest listening audience cost 
nearly six times as much to at- 
tract each extra customer for the 
Product as did another program 
With an audience less than half as 
large 

This was due, he said, to the 
g@gfeater remembrance and belief 
athieved by the latter show's com- 
mercials 

’“We have found that many pro- 
@fams with modest-size audiences 
provide a more favorable climate 
fér listener acceptance of product 


than on a panel quiz show. 

With research knowledge ad- 
vanced to the point “where the ef- 
fectiveness of program-plus-com- 
mercials can be assessed,” Mr. 
Schwerin said, sponsors who 
“know how to use research as one 
of their tools for the systematic 
utilization of radio” were able to 
take the advent of big-time TV in 


their stride. 

“They did not make the error of 
assuming that the largest dollar 
expenditure would alone buy the 
most customers. They have calmly 
evaluated both radio and video 
shows in terms of how well these 
fit into their over-all advertising 
strategy.” 


Ray Coller Agency Moves 


Ray Coller Advertising, former 
Buffalo agency, has moved to 539 


S 
ROBERT S- nen 


Gaims than do shows with larger | 


audiences,” he pointed out. 

“A program can produce this 
favorable climate in two ways. 
First, it can attract those listen- 
@s who are the primary prospects 
for the product. Second, it can 
ave a mood with which the com- 
Mercials for a particular product 
Can readily be blended.” 


@ In this connection, he cited the 
Rperience of a drug advertiser 
= commercials, when  pre- 
s@nted on a daytime serial, won 
81% more remembrance and be- 
lief than on a news program, and 
65°: more remembrance and belief 


Of the 
top ranking executives 
(now over 285,000 
ABC) reached by 
The Rotarian, 
only 32.5% 
are reached by the 
combined circulations 
of the other four 
leading executive 
publications. 
it’s obvious, therefore, 
that the best way to tell 
them about your product is 


through the pages of the one 


magazine they ail read. 


Rotarian 


WACKER DR, CHICAGO 1, thE 
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"KEY NEWSPAPER IN SELLING 
SAN FRANCISCO'S “BEST CIRCLES” 


SAN FRANCISCO | 


Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia 


Martree Board Elects Three 

Marfree Advertising, New York, 
has elected Sheppard Chartoc, v.p. 
in charge of the Chicago office; 
Edward A. Story, v.p. and comp- 
troller, and Joseph R. Warner, v.p. 
and head of the plans board, to its 
board of directors. 


Lee White Joins Biow Co. 

Lee White, formerly with Batten, 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn, New 
York, has joined the Biow Co., 
New York, as an account executive 
on the Procter & Gamble account 
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Honig-Cooper Gets Account 
Honig-Cooper, San Francisco 
agency, has acquired the account 
of Mother's Cake & Cookie Co., 
Oakland, Cal., effective Jan. 2. 
Jewell Advertising Agency, Oak- 
land, had the account previously. 


Hehman Joins Pabst Sales 

Richard H. Hehman, formerly 
director of creative production for 
Kroger Co., Cincinnati, has been 
appointed advertising manager of 
Pabst Sales Co., Chicago, sales di- 
vision of Pabst Brewing Co 


Profit by local experience in selling 
San Francisco's “Best bys Circles’... 


MPA 
WERNER a 


* 
prevnser CO” 


All these "big name” San Francisco stores...the recognized 
style and volume sales-leaders...place their largest or second 
largest advertising linage in The Chronicle. They know by 
daily test that Chronicle "Best Circles” coverage brings in the 


buyers at lowest cost! 


%% Largest linage in Chronicle; Media Records, first 6 months 1951 


ies 


CHRONICLE 


“NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES: SAWYER, FERGUSON, WALKER CO., NEW YORK 


CHICAGO + PHILADELPHIA + DETROIT + ATLANTA + 
7 Poe 2 ei 2 > 


N FRANCISCO + LOS ANGELES 


in ur Sores: 
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Gartield-Linn Gets Aurora 
Garfield-Linn & Co., Chicago, 
has been appointed to handle ad- 
vertising for Aurora Industries 
Inc., Chicago, manufacturer of 
projection screens. Consumer, 
trade and direct mail will be used. 


Scor/Ad Offers New Medium 

Scor/Ad Inc., 333 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, will distribute score 
cards to golf courses in 1952 which 
carry advertising. The total circu- 
lation of these cards will be over 
2,000,000. 


Pacific Boosts Mobley 

Corland P. (Corky) Mobley, 
formerly a junior account execu- 
tive, has been promoted to pro- 
duction director of the Portland, 
Ore., office of Pacific National 
Advertising. 


Helser Names Montgomery 

J. Henry Helser & Co., Portland, 
Ore., has named Richard G. Mont- 
gomery & Associates, Portland, to 
conduct a newspaper campaign 
in California, Oregon and Wash- 
ington. 


Illinois Symposium Told Advantages and 
Disadvantages of Chain Store Operations 


MONTICELLO, ILL., Oct. 31—Chain 
stores permit consumers savings 
ranging from 6% to 28%, but their 
operation is no guarantee of profits 
for the company, a University of 
Illinois marketing symposium was 
told Saturday. 

Presented jointly by the central 
Illinois chapter of the American 
Marketing Assn. and the U. of I. 


college of commerce and business 
administration, the symposium was 
composed of present and past of- 
ficers and directors of the market- 
ing group and academic members 
of the marketing profession who 
have achieved prominence. This 
year’s symposium was the second 
in a series of biennial meetings. 
Advantages of “vertical integra- 


Through all these 
San Francisco Bay Area 


circles. ..The Chronicle is 


the*1 sales-maker: BIG 
in the bigger-population, 


bigger-spending* Trading Zone 
.-- BIG, too, in best-customer 


City Zone districts! 


961.3% of effective market 


Chronicle tjand \)\/agon 


Famous San Francisco merchandisers prove day-in and 
day-out that The Chronicle is the key to the market... 
the ONE San Francisco newspaper your sales campaign 
can’t do without ! 
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tion,” under which a chain of 
stores may operate both wholesale 
warehouses and retail stores, may 
be offset by disadvantages, accord- 
ing to Prof. Robert Cole, of the 
U. of I. marketing division. Such 
companies, he said, engaging in a 
diversity of operations, may ex- 
perience difficulty in securing ex- 
ecutives skilled in managing their 
various operations. 


® There is often difficulty in bal- 

ancing the operations of the dif- 

ferent departments, as when the 

company’s plants are supplying 

raw materials for peak operations 

and demand for the finished prod- 
| uct declines, it was pointed out. 

If a manufacturer operates his 
own retail stores, he may find that 
they do not sell enough to keep his 
factories operating at a point of 
|maximum efficiency. He has the 
| problem of cutting down produc- 
| tion and raising his unit costs or 

of selling some of his goods to out- 
| side wholesalers and retailers, thus 
|/losing much of the advantage of 
integration. 

The chief advantage of vertical 
| integration, Prof. Cole said, is a 
|reduction of operating marketing 
expenses. Other advantages include 
| stability of operations, better con- 
| trol of quality and the ability to 
|make prompt revision of produc- 
| tion and distribution policies when 
necessary. 

Daniel Starch, head of Daniel 
Starch & Staff, New York, re- 
| counted how research can make it 
possible to measure the selling ef- 
fectiveness of advertising. Mr. 
Starch showed how readership of 
advertising can be related to sa@les 
of products, scientifically permit- 
ting direct comparison of different 
campaigns on the same productg of 
competing products. 


Two Agencies Cooperate 

Walter McCreery Inc., Beverly 
Hills, and Picard Advertising Co., 
New York, have announced they 
have become associated in the 
handling of accounts in the Hast 
and on the West Coast. The two or- 
ganizations will operate as préevi- 
ously under their individual names, 
| but clients will be serviced by 
both. 


Smith Corp. Promotes Two 

L. F. Vonier, general sales man- 
ager of the welding products diyi- 
sion of A. O. Smith Corp. Mil- 
waukee, has been promoted to 
sales promotion manager. J. W. 
Spoor has been named general 
sales manager of the division. 


CHEESE 


Gift assortments of fine Natural WIS. 
CONSIN cheese make wonderful 
| Christmas gifts for clients, friends, bus- 
|iness associates, employees. 


. Wispride 


is that tastetantalizing aged cheddar 
spread made in our spotless, modern 
plant right in the heart of the nation’s 
dairyland, Our gift selections feature 
WISPRIDE and other Wisconsin favor- 
ites blue, edam, gouda, smoked, brick, 
yogurt, le roi, ete. 


All details of packing and shipping 
direct to the recipient are handled by 
us, and handled efficiently, for we un- 
derstand the importance of busines 
gift-giving. Some of America’s best 
known industrial firms have been with 
us year after year. They know they can 
depend on us for quality of product; 
a wonderful value; the finest service! 


FOLDER ON REQUEST 


WISPRIDE CHEESE CO. 


HILBERT + WISCONSIN 


| Member of Wisconsin 
Gift Cheese Shippers Association 
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is TOP QUALITY 
UNLIMITED QUANTITY 
© FAST SERVICE © EXPERT TYPISTS 
© REASONABLE RATES 


M. VICTOR STeriing 9 8003 
3 


130 Flatbush Ave Brooklyn 17. NY 


White Co. Promotes Kelley 


Mrs. Winifred J. Kelley, head of 
the copy department of ; 
White Co., Boston department 
store, has been promoted to ad- 
vertising manager. Mrs. Kelley 
joined White five years ago as a 
copywriter. 


= hee 


Named by Free & Peters 


G. P. Fitzpatrick, formerly sales 
promotion manager of Falstaff 
Brewing Corp., St. Louis, has been 
appointed director of radio sales 
promotion and research for Free & 
Peters, New York, radio-TV sta- 
tion representative. 


ey 


The BIG 


Makes just as much sense as trying to cover 


5 =6=6SS HOUSTON MARKET 


WITH ONE NEWSPAPER 


® (1,259,295 people or 365,347 families — City and RTZ*) 
Here's how to cover 365,347 families: 


- POST CHRONICLE 
Circulation Coverage Circulation Coverage 
Daily 160,997 44% 165,142 45% 
s Sunday 170,494 46% 179,125 49% 


* ABC Publisher's Stotement, March 31, 1951 


= The HOUSTON POST 


* W. P. Hobby, President 


Ovetc Culp Hobby, 
Executive Vice President 


Written and Edilad 


To merit vour Confidence 


Nationally Represented by 


Texas’ Largest Morning Newspaper 


Eugene J. Lemcoe, 
Director of Advertising 


MOLONEY, REGAN & SCHMITT, Inc. 


Advertising Age, November 5, 1951 


Insurance Companies Air Opposing 
Views on Values of Different Media 


WILLIAMsSBURG, Va., Oct. 30—If 
you want to reach people of below 
average income in bigger cities, 
you can’t do it with magazine ad- 
vertising—but you can reach them 
through radio, according to Harold 
A. Richmond, Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co., New York. 

Mr. Richmond, a general super- 
visor who handles advertising and 
public relations for the company, 
was one of four speakers on an ad- 
vertising media panel at the three 
day annual meeting of the Life In- 
surance Advertisers Assn. He dis- 
cussed Metropolitan’s radio pro- 
grams, while other speakers cov- 
ered magazines, newspapers and 
outdoor. 

Metropolitan's radio programs 
(largely local morning newscasts) 
supplement the company’s public 
service ads in magazines and were 
added “to balance our coverage in 
larger cities with that in smaller 
communities,” Mr. Richmond said. 


@ “Magazine coverage in the large 
cities,” he continued, “is substan- 
tially less per 1,000 of population 
than in smaller communities. An- 
alysis of circulation figures for six 
leading magazines showed their 
combined circulation per capita in 
cities of 500,000 or more is only 
58% of the figure for communities 
of 5,000 to 25,000. Loss of coverage 
is even greater in cities of a mil- 
lion or more. 

“Further,” he said, “magazine 
coverage is much greater in the 
high income group than among 
those whose incomes are below 
average. In general, circulation of 
magazines per capita among below 
average income people goes down 
very substantially as size of city 
goes up. a 

“If you want to reach pecple of 
below average income in bigger 
cities, you just can’t do it through 
magazine advertising. 


® “Radio, on the other hand, does 
reach these people—and nearly all 
of them. Since its group includes 
millions of Metropolitan policy- 
holders, it’s natural we should turn 
to radio as the means of reaching 
them through advertising,” he said. 

Mr. Richmond said radio cover- 
age was planned on a city-by-city 


basis, beginning with the largest 
cities and working down. The main 
factor is the number of Metropoli- 
tan policyholders in a given city, 
rather than the total population. 

He said newscasts brought up- 
wards of 700,000 requests a year 
from listeners wanting booklets on 
health subjects. 

“These booklet requests give us 
a very valuable measure of the ef- 
fectiveness of our program on any 
station. They are analyzed regu- 
larly, and if a program is not pro- 
ducing results in terms of inquiries, 
we seek to replace it with a better 
program—either on the same or on 
another station,” he said. 


@® Magazine advertising was 
praised by John M. K. Abbott, ex- 
ecutive assistant, public relations 
department, New York Life, who 
said his company uses no radio or 
TV but does buy some newspaper 
space. 

Mr. Abbott said the company’s 
ads have been running in Life, 
Newsweek, The Saturday Evening 
Post and Time, and it became a 
pioneer by adding a woman’s book 
(Ladies’ Home Journal) to its list 
last spring. The magazine driv, 
now 242 years old, is on “the up 
grade,” he said. 

The chief aim of his company in 
this medium, Mr. Abbott said, is to 
sell the life insurance agent. 

“We believe anyone who ‘buys’ 
our agent is more likely to buy our 
company’s product,” he said. “This 
approach also helps the industry 
by boosting agents further up the 
scale of public acceptance.” 


® Edward F. Baumer, director of 
advertising, sales promotion and 
public relations in the western 
home office of Prudential Insur- 
ance Co., Los Angeles, said news- 
paper advertising represents up- 
wards of 80% of Prudential’s total 
ad budget in its new Canadian, 
western and southwestern home 
offices. 

“Just a few of the life companies 
which increased their newspaper 
advertising appropriations in 1950 
over 1949 were Bankers Life & 
Casualty, 106%; Metropolitan Life, 
26%; Mutual Benefit Life, 84%; 


@ FROM THE BASIC 
IDEA TO THE 
FINISHED DISPLAY 


RIVER RAISIN PAPER COMPAN 


DISPLAY DIVISION 


. MONROE, MICHIGAN 
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ST. VALENTINE’'S PROMOTION—Promo- 
tion for St. Valentine's Day was officially 
launched this month when directors of 


National Retail Dry Goods Assn. ap- 

proved this poster and other visual mer- 

chandising materials. Brochures on 1952 

program may be obtained from National 

Valentine's Day Council, 350 Fifth Ave., 
New York 1 


and Reserve Life, 32%,” he said. 

He suggested increases were in 
recognition of the growing impor- 
tance of local considerations, not 
only in sales but also in community 
relations and in recruiting per- 
sonnel. 


8 “Institute of Life Insurance,” 
said Mr. Baumer, “provides us 
with a good example of newspaper 
advertising doing an industry-wide 
job. The institute spends 95% of 
its budget in newspapers. In its 
new campaign, shorter copy and 
question-and-answer techniques 
will help tell the public, through 
465 newspapers, how life insur- 
ance and insurance agents play 
an important role in the develop- 
ment of America.” 

W.A. Neville, advertising mana- 


ger, Great-West Life Assurance 
Co., Winnipeg, told the meeting his 


company currently uses 24-sheet 
posters in 70 American and Cana- 
dian cities 

“We are deep in outdoor because 
it (1) builds name acceptance bet- 
ter than anything else we know; 
(2) it has tremendous cumulative 
effect: and (3) our agents love it,” 
he said. 


® “You who are dollar conscious— 
and who isn’t these days—will 
like outdoor because it’s one of 
the least expensive means of ad- 
vertising,” he continued. 

“We find it an effective, yet 
reasonable, way of making a few 
advertising dollars do a strong job 
in big cities, where the cost of 
other media on a sufficiently regu- 
lar basis becomes prohibitive.” 

Albert J. Jaqua, director of In- 
stitute of Insurance Marketing, 
Southern Methodist University, 
assailed untruthful ads placed in 
insurance business publications. 

He cited a number of ads in 
which companies sought to recruit 
agents. One of these announced 
that “agents of our company are 
expertly trained.” 

“This is a lie and I can prove it,” 
Mr. Jaqua said. 

He urged truthfulness in adver- 
tising and appealed to companies 
to make every effort to help agents 
become better salesmen. 


s Charles J. Zimmerman, mana- 
ging director, Life Insurance Man- 
agement Assn., declared that in- 
surance advertising managers are 
“not close enough to the top man- 
agement of their companies.” He 
called this an “unsound arrange- 
ment.” 

Robert Gunning, head of Robert 
Gunning Associates, Columbus, O., 
readability research company, pro- 
posed that insurance companies 
revise policies so that they can be 
read and easily understood by the 
average prospect. 

This would be “one of the best 
programs advertising and promo- 
tion now have available to them,” 


he said. 

Certificates of excellence for na- 
tional magazine advertising were 
awarded to John Hancock; Boston 
Mutual; Massachusetts Mutual, 
Springfield; New England Mutual, 
Boston; and Travelers Insurance 
Co., Hartford. 

Newspaper advertising awards 
went to Continental Assurance Co.; 
Chicago Liberty Life, Greenville, 
S. C.; Life & Casualty, Nashville; 
London Life, London, Ont., Cana- 
da; Prudential, Newark; and Shen- 
andoah Life, Roanoke, Va. 


Chemical Corp. Boosts Two 

Columbia-Southern Chemical 
Corp., Pittsburgh, has promoted C. 
F. Bingham, manager of pigment 
sales, and J. F. Dockum, Philadel- 
phia district sales manager, to as- 
sistant directors of sales. 


New Writers Magazine Set 

Report to Writers, a monthly 
magazine for writers, will be pub- 
lished, beginning Nov. 1, by Frank 
Kane, mystery writer and pub- 
lisher of Licensed Beverage Re- 
view and Frank Kane’s Weekly 
Letter for the Beverage Industry, 
342 Madison Ave., New York. 

Report to Writers, a 6x9” mag- 
azine, will get $125 per b&w page. 
George B. Arnold is the advertis- 
ing manager. 


TV Show Adds Station 
“Michigan Outdoors,” outdoor 
sports TV newsreel show spon- 
sored by Altes Brewing Co., De- 
troit, has added WJIM-TV, Lan- 
sing, as an outlet. WWJ-TV, De- 


troit, and WSPD-TV, Toledo, have | 


been carrying the program. Mc- 
Cann-Erickson, Detroit, is the 
agency. 


Standard Appoints Moss 
Standard Food Products Corp., 
Brooklyn, has appointed Moss As- 
sociates, New York, to handle an 
outdoor advertising campaign for 


MATRIX 
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Philip Morris Names Harris 


George Harris, former general 
representative for the company, 
has been appointed assistant na- 
tional sales manager of Philip Mor- 
ris & Co., New York. 


WABASH 2-1204 
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‘517 SOUTH JEFFERSON STREET. CHICAGO 7 ILLINOIS 


Teenage Girls in the KFAB area | | 
are between 13 and 20 Years old | 


By ROBERT C. VENNER 


' 
Nebraska State Agent : 
FARMERS INSURANCE GROUP 
Parents say “teenage” is a difficult time. The likes and dislikes of 
teenagers seem almost “impossible” to understand; yet, KFAB : 
has successfully met the problem and today boasts more teenage . 


listeners than any other radio station in the area. 


Successful programming for ALL ages has been one of the reasons why KFAB has 


become THE Midwest Empire Station. Right information, right entertainment—all at 


the right time, builds listeners. Listeners become buyers of the products and services 


advertised. Whether it is the teenage group you want to reach or the oldsters or those in 


between, you will find KFAB, the Midwest Empire Station, 


you most for your advertising dollars. 


KFAB’s complete coverage of the Midwest Empire, ALONE 


is the station that will give 


will help you “sell” THAT 


Empire! Facts about KFAB and the Midwest Empire will be mailed to you, if requested. 


Or, better yet, ask for a KFAB representative to call on you. 
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Represented by FREE & PETERS INC., General Manager HARRY BURKE 
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The home-going Journal-American is 4 


read by 43 of every 100 families. who © 
read a metropolitan evening paper 


FJOMEWARD-bound New Yorks 

leave no room for doubt! In this™ 
largest and richest of metropolitan” 
areas... where the intensity of Gom-= 
petition is matched only by the” 
magnitude of sales potential. the © 


Journal American is consistently the 


recognized leader among evening © 
“mewspapers. 


Preferred by more than 


= 


eae 


700, 000 families, the Journal- 


_ sales and profits. 


American guides your srodast messi 
sage home ...in the evening when 
families get together to plan theizg™ 


purchases. 


._ No one is ever “sola” a newss 
paper in New York. There is noy 
) City-wide home delivery under’ 
metropolitan mewspaper manage- | 


ment. The reading choice of these 


families is voluntary... influenced 
only by the Journal-Americansa® 
ability to provide outstanding 3 


reader entertainment. 


‘owe a2 


+ 


So follow the Journal-American = 


into the homes of New York's largest} 


evening audience and you'll be right 
in line for the richest returns in’ 


ERASE. 


A HEARST NEWSP APE! 


Y REPRESENTED BY HEARST ADVERTISING SERVICE 
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Life Insurance Ads 
Blasted by Perkins 


Bernice Fitzgibbon Also 
Criticizes Themes Used 
at LIAA Annual Meeting 


WILLIAMSBURG, Va., Oct. 30—Life 
insurance companies could in- 
crease their business by several 
billion dollars if they would spend 
more money on advertising, and 
if they injected “the real selling 
story” into their copy 

This view was expressed today 
by Grafton B. Perkins, Cambridge, 
Mass., advertising and consumer 
research consult- 
ant, before the 
annual meeting 
of the Life In- 
surance Adver- 
tisers Assn 

Mr., Perkins, 
formerly v.p. in 
charge of adver- 
tising and market 
research for Le- 
ver Bros. Co., 
pointed out that Grafton B. Perkins 
22 life insurance 
companies last year spent about 
$12,000,000 on advertising while a! 
single soap company (Procter & 
Gamble) spent $29,000,000 in four 
Major media alone. 

“As an industry,” he declared, 
“life insurance has yet to awaken 
to the possibilities of growth for 
itself and of the real service to the 
public which would flow from 
Making advertising a serious part- 
Ger in the sales operation.” 


‘ 


d 


@ Speaking as an old soap hand 

who is used to aggressive, forth- 

fight copy aimed to make the cus- 
mer go out and buy his “goods,” 

4 Perkins urged insurance com- 
anies to favor “sturdier and less 
hibited advertising.” 

“It seems to me the outlook of 
our industry on marketing is still 
otis much like that of the gro- 
@ery manufacturers back in the 
@racker barrel days,” he continued. 
“Grocers then could sell any make 
@f crackers, flour, stove polish or 
Soap they wished. These were un- 
Branded, unadvertised. 

“So our grandmothers had no 
Way to pick and choose. They and 
the manufacturers were as much 
in the hands of the grocer and his 
clerk as most life insurance com- 
panies are in the hands of their 
agents—agents who truly seem so 


proud that they are the controling 


New Styling Proved 
Successful by Field 
Tests and Reorders* 

* Before ordering these 
Change Pads, Carstairs 
Beech-Nut, Brown & Wil 
liamson and others put trial 
runs to exhaustive field tests 
Immediate acceptance by 
dealers and product service 
men won substantual orders 
and re-orders for EZE-STIK 
Self-Adhesive Change Pads 


EZE-STIK CHANGE PADS ARE 


MODERN — Lie flat on counter 
ho interference with package 
wrapping. Space saving 
ATTRACTIVE — Monochrome or 
multicolor flocking. Eze-Suk 
self-adhesive back sticks to any 
smooth clean surface and 
remains indefinitely 


VERSATILE—Can be used on 
walls, mirrors, cash registers, 
other store locations 
Get the facts... write or coll us. 


EZE-STIK PRODUCTS CORP. ~~] 


' Dept AA, 424 West 33rd Street, N.Y IN OY | 

| Please send us samples and prices of EZI 

| STIK Self Adhesive Change Pads | 

| Nome ! 

| Fiem | | 
| Addvess | 

| | 


be et | 


factor in each purchase [and 
think] that they could sell a con- 
tract in ‘Blue Sky Mutual’ just as 
easily as in the old reliable com- 
pany they represent. 

“Doesn't this suggest that, just 
as crackers, cereals and soap have 
built good will and brand identity 
through adequate advertising with 
a strong message, an equally 
sound job by a life insurance com- 
pany might give it real individual- 
ity, real consumer acceptance.” 


es Mr. Perkins said the public is 
not interested in life insurance and 
its selling message, because the in- 
dustry and its individual units 
simply are not spending enough to 
make an impression on the con- 
sumer. 

A second, 


and perhaps more 


important reason for this disin- 
terest, he said, is that the sales 
punch is omitted in favor of the 
indirect approach or “atmosphere” 
copy to find real sell. He advised 
the association, “You must go right 
to the horse’s mouth. You must 
find out what your prospects, your 
customers, are willing to read 
about your company and its poli- 
cies, what will interest them most 
deeply and best soften them up 
against your agent's next call. This 
will take a modest amount of con- 
sumer research, but I will bet you 
anything you will turn up some 
amazingly important reasons, and 
they will not be limited to—may 
not even include—the reasons most 
of you are now putting into your 
copy.” 

Mr. Perkins, who described life 
insurance as “advertising-starved,” 


stressed that the message comes | 


first, media second. 
“There are plenty of ways to put 


the story across without national ; 


magazines or radio shows,” he told 
representatives of smaller, regional 


companies. In this connection, he 
advised ingenious use of small 
space newspaper ads, spot radio 
and spot TV, three-sheets and di- 
rect mail. 


s “Smaller companies and the big 
ones, too,”’ he said, “have a price- 
less channel of advertising for 
which a grocery advertiser would 
mortgage his soul. I mean, of 
course, a complete list of all pres- 
ent customers, and I ask you how 
better could you spend a modest 
appropriation than in a vigorous 
direct mail campaign to these men 
and women who should be your 
best prospects for the increased 
security you have to sell?” 

Mr. Perkins cautioned against 
“a premium enclosure, hastily 
thrown together, or a few figures 
from an annual report.” What he 
had in mind, he said, would take 
an organized effort, with system- 
atic mailings. “But done as pur- 
posefully as would a commercial 
mail order house, it might prove 
one best way to growing sales.” 
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Bernice Fitzgibbon, advertis- 
ing and publicity director, Gimbels, 
New York, was critical of the ad- 
vertising copy approach of the life 
insurance companies. She calls 
“basically unsound” an appeal 
which urged a man to provide now 
for his family against a time when 
he would die. She explained that a 
person could imagine everyone 
else dying, but never himself. The 
only really sound story insurance 
has to tell is “How we can live 
longer.” And any how-to-stay- 
alive campaign would have to 
cover nutrition, she said. 


8 Telling people how to keep on 
living, said Miss Fitzgibbon, 
would effectively reach people 
where the current campaigns fail. 
Among the latter she cited the at- 
tempt to tell the public the place 
occupied by insurance in the na- 
tional economy. “People are too 
bored to read business advertise- 
ments, and therefore they are too 
bored to buy insurance.” 

A. L. Cawthorn-Page of Ot- 


hecause ONLY BH&G screens 33-million 


readers for the BUY on their minds! ... 


7 ‘ve heard the arguments about size 
versus selectivity. But have you heard 
yu can get size and selectivity in one 
3!2-million package? 


That’s the package that only one of the 3 biggest 
man-woman magazines delivers to advertisers of 
all kinds of products and services. That's the 
package that only Better Homes & Gardens can 


deliver to you! 


Here’s a magazine without fiction, sensational- 
ism or general news. The only readers it attracts 
are those whose interests pin-point down 
to what's new, what's better, what's for THEM, 
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tawa, manager of publications for 
the Canadian head office of Met- 
ropolitan Life, was elected presi- 
dent of the association. As the first 
Canadian named to the post, he 
succeeds R. B. Taylor, agency man- 
ager, Jefferson Standard Life In- 
surance Co., Greensboro, N. C. 
Davis W. Tibbott, director of 
advertising, New England Mutual 
Life Insurance Co., Boston, was 
named v.p. Royden C. Berger, 
advertising director, Connecticut 
Mutual Life Insurance Co., Hart- 
ford, was elected secretary, and 
Al B. Richardson, director of pub- 
lic relations, Life Insurance of 
Georgia, Atlanta, treasurer. 


N. W. Ayer Names Three 


Thomas E. Flynn, formerly in 
the sales and advertising depart- 
ment of RCA, has joined the copy 
department of N. W. Ayer & Son, 
Philadelphia. Alwyn W. Knight 
and Thomas J. Donohue, formerly 
in the agency’s copy department, 
have been transferred to its client 
service department. 


CHARTER NIGHT—C. James Proud (second from left), executive assistant to the 

president of the Advertising Federation of America, presents the Lincoln (Neb.) 

Advertising Club with its AFA charter ot the first meeting of the season. Pictured 

from left to right are: Gus Kopta, sales promotion manager of Gold & Co.; Mr. 

Proud; Tom Hickey, advertising manager of the Nebraska Farmer and club pres- 

ident; Lowell Boomer, general manager of Boomer Printing Co. and club secretary; 
A Mie-hk 7 4h 


ond Ray | advertising manager of the Lincoln Journal 
and Star and club v. p. 
R. Haskell Jr. Elected V. P. Genera) Newspapers Inc., Gadsden 


“Western Family’ Names Two 
Western Family, bi-monthly 
magazine published by Edgar A. 
Seymour and Paul L. Mitchell, 
Hollywood, has appointed S. 
Seward (Bud) Spencer, formerly 
director of radio and television 
for Walter McCreery Inc., Beverly 
Hills agency, as sales and account 
}executive. George Moore, free 
}lance writer, has been appointed 
| editor of Western Family Preview, 
|merchandising magazine. 


‘Courier’ Promotes Four 

The Buffalo Courier-Express has 
appointed James F. Clement re- 
}tail advertising manager; Frank 
J. Butler rotogravure advertising 
manager; Edward V. Keefe adver- 
| tising promotion manager; and 
Edward J. Fitzmorris research 
| director. 


| Ryan Named Art Director 


William Lawrence Ryan, for- 


»|merly art director of Timely As- 


Robert H. Haskell Jr., owner- Ala. The company has newspaper | sociates, New York agency, has! 


publisher of the Bulletin, Martins- interests in Alabama, Tennessee, | been 


ville, Va., has been elected v.p. of Georgia and South Carolina. 


appointed art director of 
| Richard & Gunther, New York. | 


in every phase of 


When these BUY-minded husbands and wives 
pore over BH&G, they aren't just killing time. 
They're deciding their wants of today and to- 
morrow—and how and where to fulfill them! 


\ND—they have the means with 
fill them! 


Those are the facts that make BH&G such a 
vitally needed advertising medium for anyone 
who sells anything. We'd be proud to give you 
all the facts about BH&G’s 3'%-million better- 
income families—screened for the 


BUY on their minds! 


modern living. 


which to ful- 
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Sun-Maid Readies 
Two-Pronged Drive 
for ‘52 Campaign 


Fresno, CAu., Oct. 30—Sun-Maid 
Raisin Growers of California is 
readying a two-fold campaign for 
its 1952 promotion of Sun-Maid 
raisins. 

A special Life promotion will 
feature the Sun-Maid Thrift-T- 
Pak of six pocket packages, and 
will push raisins as a confection 
The second drive, using national 
magazines and 24-sheets, will con- 
centrate on the daily use of raisins 
in making. cookies, pies, cakes, 
muffins, etc 

The program will be kicked off 
with a four-color spread in the 
Nov. 10 Saturday Evening Post 
Besides Life and the Post, ads are 
| scheduled for Better Homes & Gar- 
dens, Better Living, Everywoman's, 
Family Circle, Grit, Household, 
Parents’ Magazine, Pathfinder, 
True Story and Woman’s Day. 

The over-all campaign, accord- 
ing to Carlis Neafus, Sun-Maid 
gener4l sales and advertising man- 
ager, will cover an entire year and 
will point up the fact that raisins 
are not a seasonal delicacy but an 
all-year favorite 

Maxon Inc., Detroit, is the agen- 
cy. 


Promotes Montco Coftee 

William Montgomery Co., Phila- 
delphia, has launched a_ special 
six-week drive in the Philadelphia 
area, offering a walking baby dell 
with two pounds of Montco coffée. 
The drive, which broke with a 
full-page, four-color ad in the Oét. 
29 Philadelphia Inquirer, runs six 
consecutive Mondays in color agd 
in b&w each week in Camden atid 
Wilmington, Del., papers. TV 4s 
supplementing the campaign. Aft- 
kin-Kynett Co., Philadelphia, }s 
the agency. 


Davis Named Promotion V.P. 
Hal Davis, publicity directer, 
has been named v.p. in charge of 
the new promotion and public 
department of Kenyon & Eckhardt, 


New York. The new departmeat 
consists of three divisions—sales 
promotion, publicity and home 


service 
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A THOUGHTFUL 


CHRISTMAS GIFT 


FOR THOSE “ALL-IMPORTANT" 


BUSINESS FRIENDS 


BEAUTIFUL HAND MADE 
TIES” with a definite “Personal 
Touch" can completely settle the 
perplexing “Yearly Problem’ for 
a@ sensible. practical CHRISTMAS 
GIFT 


CHOOSE FROM HUN- 
DREDS of the season's smartly 
styled patterns— featured on fine 

Silks, Nylons or Acetate 
weaves 


WE ARE PREPARED TO 
OFFER « full range from 
the “Moderate” through the 
**Higher-Priceda’’ 
Your requirements easily 
serviced within the LIMITA 


TIONS of your GIFT 
| BUDGET Special 
Discounts for Early 


Quantity Orders 


YOUR PERSONAL 
IZED LABEL. on reverse 
side of tie: or, you may 
have the Celebrated 
*“ADVER-TIES", made 
special to order, de- 
signed with illustration 
of product, trade mark 
or slogan ALL TIES 
BEAUTIFULLY BOXED 
and if it ts your wish 
will be mailed by us to 
your OWN GIFT LIST 
with Personal 
Christmas Card 


your 


EARLY ORDERS mean 
better selection. FULL 
DETAILS cheerfully 
without oblige 

. DON’T DE- 


American Neckwear Mfg. Co. 

Mfigrs of Fine Hond-Toilored Neckwear and the 

Celebrated ‘‘ADVER-TIES'’ for over 30 yeors 

320 $. Franklin St Dept. AA Chicage 6, Ii! 
PHONE: WEbster 9-7592 
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WE’RE PROUD OF 
OUR BABY 


THE 


sroud of 
BAYONNE TIMES, that we want every- 


We're so our baby, 
one to know about it—So just ask us for 
a copy-—-we'll be proud to send you one 
Then you too will see why 
BAYONNE CANNOT BE SOLD 
FROM THE OUTSIDE 

THE BAYONNE TIMES 
BOGNER & MARTIN 


NATIONALLY REPRESENTED BY 


In Washington... 


Democrats Pick Money-Raiser Type 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 1—Democrats 
meeting here this week to pick a 
new national committee chairman 
faced a hard choice. 

Many felt the new chairman 
should stand as a symbol that 
Democrats intend to stamp out the 
influence racket. They saw such 
a symbol in former Congressman 
John Carroll of Colorado, who has 
something of a reputation as a 
“cop.” 

In the showdown, the nod went 
to Frank E. McKinney, Indiana 
banker-business man. 

The national committee chair- 
man's prime function is to keep the 
party solvent. Mr. McKinney 
looked like the fellow who could 
raise the money that will be 
needed next year for costly TV 
campaigning. 

* © e 
Britain's quickie election dram- 


atizes one of the painful short- 
comings of the U.S. political sys- 
tem. In barely a month, Britain 
held its elections; within hours 
after the returns were in, Clement 
Atlee left 10 Downing St. 

Here we are 53 weeks away from 
the 1952 presidential election, and 
the campaign is already in full tilt. 
It’s grist for the political writers, 
but a bit hard on the rest of us. 

* * © 

A semi-professional market an- 
alyst, lunching at the press club 
round table, recently advanced a 
theory that major political parties 
may outsmart themselves next year 
by putting too many eggs in the 
TV basket. 

He said this was particularly 
true for Democrats who won in 
1948 without New York, Pennsyl- 
vania and California by carrying 
the Midwest farm states. 


A political writer at the table 
was a skeptic. “Rural vote,” he 
said, “is determined entirely by 
the price of corn.” 

. + e 

Politicos are wondering how well 
public opinion polls did in predict- 
ing results of Britain’s elections. 
The polls indicated Tory majority 
in the popular vote, but Labor 
actually outvoted Tories. 

British newsmen tell me that’s 
no reflection on the pollsters. Sev- 
eral important Tory constituencies 
were uncontested. The Tory popu- 
larity may actually be in excess of 
the number of votes recorded. 

. e e 

After extensive hearings, the 
House education and labor com- 
mittee has given the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics’ “cost of living” 
index a complete vote of confi- 
dence. In an unanimous report, 
subcommittee members who stud- 
ied operations of the index said 
they have full confidence “in the 
integrity and competence” of BLS 
and its chief, Ewan Clague. 


ew Models 
in Pork Chops 


If you were to design a pig, you'd probably 


start with some well-streaked bacon, surround it 


with tender chops and meaty roasts, and append 


a couple of hams—ones that would fit nicely in 


an apartment-size oven. 


These specifications are ones that customers, 


by their preferences and purchases, pass along 


to meat packers. Meat packers pass them along 


to the farmers who raise the pigs. 


And the farmers give ear! Throughout the 
corn country the stylish stout that could once 
be counted on to cop the blue ribbons gradually 
is taking a back seat to the more streamlined 


pig of tomorrow. 


Through selective breeding and balanced 
feeding, farmers are getting pigs that put on 
more pounds of meat in less time and put it on 
in the right places. And many farmers are get- 
ting them to market at the tender age of six 
months instead of the usual year. 


All of which adds up to this: When it comes 
to meat, the lady with the market basket finally 


ealls the turn. 
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Headquarters, Chicago + Members throughout the U.S. 
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The index had been under fire 
from labor and management alike. 
Labor contended it understated 
living costs by omitting income 
taxes and by failing to compen- 
sate for quality deterioration. Man- 
agement said the index failed to 
record improvements in quality. 

+ e . 

The Treasury's newest gimmick 
for bond promotions is the “Flag 
City” promotion. (A Flag City is 
a community where companies 
accounting for 80% of the working 
population have payroll savings 
plans.) The idea was developed by 
business men of Las Cruces, N. M., 
but about 40 other cities have fol- 
lowed the lead. By Christmas the 
Treasury expects 500 communities 
will have qualified for their “flag.” 

Besides fighting inflation, bond 
promotions give post-emergency 
economy a valuable backlog of 
purchasing power, the Treasury 
points out. Citing the experience 
after World War II, officials say 
the backlog of savings gave con- 
sumers courage to spend current 
income. “Many people spent their 
current purchasing power and kept 
their liquid assets,’ Treasury's 
analysts report. 


e e oe 
Farm population dropped by 
about 1,000,000 between April, 


1950, and April, 1951, the Census 
Bureau says. Presumably the mi- 
gration from the farm reflected 
improved urban job opportunities 
of the post-Korea period. 

Total farm population is esti- 
mated at 23,276,000, compared with 
29,047,000 on April 1, 1940. Farm 
population was at a low of 24,342,- 
000 in 1945, but returned to 26,- 
147,000 in 1947. 

e e e 

From the day Congress com- 
pleted action on a moderate postal 
rate increase bill, the publishing 
groups waited restlessly for the 
blast that seemed certain to come 
when President Truman added his 
signature. Imagine the letdown 
Tuesday when he signed the $117,- 
000,000 rate bill without batting an 
eye. 

Publishing groups now say the 
President’s feelings will be ex- 
pressed when the 1953 budget goes 
to Congress in January. They ex- 
pect him to call for further in- 
creases on the ground that a 30% 
hike for newspapers and maga- 
zines is “inadequate.” 

But Congress won't act. For one 
thing, it has just set up a special 
joint committee to study postal 
operating policies and methods. 
Most members will oppose further 
rate changes until this joint com- 
mittee completes its work. 


Texon to Hirshon-Garfield 

Texon Inc., New York, producer 
of materials for the shoe and lug- 
gage industries, has appointed 
Hirshon-Garfield, New York, ad- 
vertising and merchandising coun- 
sel. Business papers, the New York 
Times and some consumer maga- 
zines will be used. The campaign 
is expected to break around the 
first of the year. 


Lists Direct Mail Volume 

Direct Mail Advertising Assn., 
New York, reports that dollar vol- 
ume of direct mail advertising dur- 
ing the first nine months of 1951 
was $776,704,868, or a gain of 14% 
over the corresponding figure for 
1950. Volume for September was 
$85,160,242, a gain of 12% over 
September, 1950, the association 
reports. 


Illinois Mutual to Heinrich 

Illinois Mutual Casualty Co., 
Peoria, has appointed Don Hein- 
rich Advertising, Peoria, to direct 
its account. Plans include newspa- 
per, radio and direct mail cam- 
paigns. 


Thrower, ABC V. P., Resigns 

Fred M. Thrower, v. p. in charge 
of television sales of American 
Broadcasting Co., has resigned. 
Mr. Thrower will announce future 
plans upon his return from a Flor- 
ida vacation. 
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Coming 
Conventions 


*Indicates first listing in this column. 

Nov. 13. First District, Advertising Fed- 
eration of America, Boston 

Nov. 12-15. Financial Public 
Assn., annual convention, 
Beach Hotel, Hollywood, Filia 

Nov. 13. Michigan Council, American 
Assn. of Advertising Agencies, Detroit 

Nov. 18-19. National Business Publica- 
tions, annual meeting, Drake Hotel, Chi- 
cago 

Nov. 18-20. National Newspaper Pro- 
motion Assn., central region meeting, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. 

*Nov. 18-21. Public Relations Society of 
America, fourth annual conference, Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago 

Nov. 20. Controlled Circulation Audit, 
annual meeting, Drake Hotel, Chicago 

Dec. 27-29. American Marketing Assn., 
winter conference, Hotel Kenmore, Bos- 
ton. 
Jan. 19-20, 1952. National Advertising 
Agency Network, western regional meet- 
ing, Nicollet Hotel, Minneapolis. 

Jan. 21-23, 1952. Newspaper Advertis- 
ig Executives Assn., Edgewater Beach 


Relations 
Hollywood 


Leete Opens Own Agency 

Harley Leete, formerly an ac- 
count executive with Hoefer, 
Dieterich & Brown, San Francisco, 
will open his own agency Nov. 1, 
in San Francisco, under the name 
H. M. Leete & Co 


Flamm Joins Worsted-Tex 
Stanley Flamm, formerly as- 
sistant to the president of Eagle 
Clothes Inc., New York, manufac- 
turer of men’s clothes, has been 
named public relations director of 
the House of Worsted-Tex Inc., 
Philadelphia, division of H. Daroff 
Johnson Joins ‘Courier’ & Sons. 
Arnoid Johnson, formerly ad- 


Andree Elected Agency V.P. 
Walter J. Andree, director of 
merchandising of Morey, Humm 
& Johnstone, New York, has been 
elected a v.p. of the agency. Prior 
to joining the agency in 1949, Mr 


Andree was sales promotion man- | 


ager of Sinclair Refining Co., New 
York, for 30 years. 
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Dumore Appoints Klau-Van 

Dumore Co., Racine, manufac- 
turer of precision industrial grind- 
ing equipment and home workshop 
tools, has appointed Klau-Van 
Pietersom-Dunlap Associates, Mil- 
waukee, to direct its advertising. 
|Andrews Agency, Milwaukee, 
| handled the account previously. 


vertising manager of the Daily 
Olympian, Olympia, Wash., has 
joined the commercial printing de- 
partment of the Daily Courier, 
Grants Pass, Ore. 


Colt Promotes M. E. Hicks 

Milton E. Hicks, southeast sales 
representative, has been promoted 
to domestic sales manager of the 
small arms division of Colt’s Mfg. 
Co., Hartford, Conn. 


Pierce Boosts ]. Hartley 

John Hartley, public relations 
director, has been promoted to 
sales manager of the Portland, 
Ore., office of Pierce Freight Lines. 


M 


car cards sell 


ayrose Meats 
every day 


in the Growing 
St. 


Loomis Advertising Company (WAT 


Louis Market 


Hotel, Chicago. 


) Jan. 24-26, 1952. Advertising Assn. of 
the West, midwinter conference, Oak- 
| land, Cal. 


Jan, 25-26, 1952. Assn. of Railroad Ad- 
vertising Managers, Sheraton Hotel, St 
Lous. 

Jan. 26-27, 1952. National Advertising 
Agency Network, eastern regional meet- 
ing. New Weston Hotel, New York 

Feb. 8-9, 1952. Pennsylvania Newspaper 
Publishers’ Assn., display advertising con- 
ference, Penn Harris Hotel, Harrisburg. 

April 1-3, 1952. Point of Purchase Ad- 
vertising Institute, annual symposium, 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York 

May 25-28, 1952. National Business 
' Publications, spring meeting, Skytop 

Lodge, Skytop, Pa. 
r June 8-11, 1952. Advertising Federation 
of America, 48th annual convention and 
} exhibit, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York. 

June 22-26, 1952. Advertising Assn. of 
the West, annual convention, Olympic 
Hotel, Seattle. 

June 29-July 2, 1952. National Indus- 
trial Advertisers Assn., annual conference, 
Palmer House, Chicago. 

June 10-14, 1953. National Business Pub- 
lications, spring meeting, Broadmoor 
Hotei, Colorado Springs, Colo 


4 


‘em 


fF | 
- 4 
DOUBLE: 


Mark Cross to Reimers 


Mark Cross Co. New York, 
leather goods manufacturer, 
switched its advertising from Hir- 
shon-Garfield, New York, to Carl 
Reimers Co., New York, effective 
Nov. 1. Magazines and newspapers 
will be used. 


Chambers Joins Oster Co. 

Robert Chambers, formerly with 
Meldrum & Fewsmith, Cleveland 
agency, has been appointed assist- 
ant advertising manager of John 
Oster Mfg. Co., Racine, manufac- 
turer of electric mixers and hair 
massagers. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 

| 

| 
| 
| 
l 
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"I'm tired of waiting 
for the office copy 
of Advertising Age 


ST IN THE [COUNTY DALLAS MARKET 


A top-money golfer never got that way putting and pitch- 
ing on the long open fairways. He whams his woods with 
all the extra drive he can muster. Why handicap your sales 
to a short game in this big Double Dallas Market? Use The 


- here's three bucks, 
please enter my 
subscription for 


a full year." 


PLEASE PRINT News’ extra punch— 27,596 more weekday circulation and 
42,500 more Sunday than Dallas’ second newspaper. Use 

NAME The News’ extra drive—reaching an added market of 

- 2,493,800 population with $2,706,078,000 more to spend. 

FIRM , 1 ‘ 

rm | Ghe Dallas Morning News 

ary | RADIO-TELEVISION STATIONS WFAA * TEXAS ALMANAC 

20NE state Only through The News can you play this Your sales story in The News—the only metro- 


entire Double Dallas Market—Dallas, Dallas 
I ! County, and the big PLUS area that Dallas 

Mail this coupon today with ! merchants say accounts for 40% of their 
| volume—a market of more than three million 
with more than a three billion dollar purse. 


politan newspaper-influence throughout this 
larger market—gains thumping impact from 
the higher acceptance and clear leadership 
of The News—Dallas’ most influential news- 


$3 to: Advertising Age, Dept. paper. 


NS, Street, 


200 E. Hlinois 


CRESMER & WOODWARD, INC., Representotives New York © Chicago © Detroit © Atlanta * San Francisco * Los Angeles 


Chicago 11, Hlinois. 
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Management Institute Gives Y&R a Pat 
in Report on Agency-Client Relations 


New York, Oct. 30—Young & 
Rubicam got a chaste kiss on the 
brow recently, when the Ameri- 
can Institute of Management 


found that Y&R headed a list of 
ten agencies most frequently con- 
tracted by 244 “excellently man- 
aged” companies. 


I'M LOOKING tor 
ASPECIAL JOB.. 


° in an agency, 
radio, TV, retail 
odv., industrial 
odv., etc., where | 
can place any num 
ber of top advertis 
ing men who have 
filed with me for relocation. Write for 
my free “Availability Bulletin’. Numbers 
will represent applicants’ names. Please 
use your company letterhead. Confidential 
Jeanne, Advertising Personnel 
Placement Div 
1309 S. Detroit, Tulso, Oklahoma 


5.9449 


Following Y&R 
Barton, 
Walter Thompson Co.; 


came Batten, 


McCann- 


Erickson; Fuller & Smith & Ross; | 


N. W. Ayer & Son; Foote, Cone & 
Belding; Charles L. Rumrill & 
Co., and Ruthrauff & Ryan. 

These agencies had from 18 of 
the 244 companies (Y&R) to four 
(R&R and Rumrill). 


8 Also, the institute found that 
the 244 best-managed companies 
had markedly different advertising 
agency practices: 127 (52%) of 
them had one agency; 58 (24%) 
had between two and five agen- 
cies; only seven had more than 
five (3%), while 18 companies 
(7%) placed advertising direct, 
and “variegated” accounted for 
34, or 14% 

In studying excellently man- 
aged companies, the 
concluded that the primary ob- 


Durstine & Osborn; J.) 


institute | 


jectives of the advertising of these 


companies were (1) to sell their 
goods and services by moving the 
consumer to their products, and 
(2) to reduce distribution costs in 
order to increase consumption of 
|the products manufactured. 

In the majority of cases studied, 
the advertising budget of a given 
| corporation is planned in relation 
| to sales and income of each prod- 
| uct division. For example, the ad- 

vertising budget for each product 
in each division is determined by 
multiplying the budgeted number 
| of units expected to sell by the 
established rate per unit. 


fore the beginning of the fiscal 
| year,” the report says, ‘the budget 
is submitted to the executive com- 
mittee of the board of directors. 
Upon approval by the board, ad- 
ministering the budget becomes 
the responsibility of the advertis- 
ing managers of each major de- 
partment concerned. 

“The advertising agencies then 


s “From three to four months be- | 


BS sib 


NEW—Bristol-Myers Co. is using the same 
“mechanical man” seen in magazine ads 
to highlight this 6x6” counter display. 


assume responsibility under the 
supervision of the respective man- 
agers of the advertiser to insure 
that the budget is invested with 
the prospect of maximum returns. 
It is within this area of adver- 
tising,” the report points out, 
“that the quality of an agency or 
agencies becomes of leading im- 


Sunday Magazine that is their favorite today! 


of prosperity and promise. In cities and 
towns across the state, new plants .. . 
new factories... 


new businesses .. . 


lanta, Georgio. Or, of course, 
- the nearest Kelly-Smith office. 


i 
ce 
.§ 
ff 
4 3 a 
§ 
§ 
fe 
es) 
Yo 
SS 
...Georgians preferred the same 
> 
s 
After 2000 weeks of work . . . on 2000 
Sundays . . . Georgians are still turning 
to the same Sunday Magazine for enter- 
‘ tainment and for news of what's 
a been happening in their state. 
And a /ot has been happening in those 
39 momentous years. 
RE In 1912, the air hung red with dust 
f over Georgia's clay roads and furrowed 
; hills. The magnolia stood tall and pro- 
a tecting over the veranda, and fields of 
» cotton stretched far as the eye could see. 
Today, white strings of concrete lace 
the husky hills of Habersham to the 
pautif i »s of Glynn. stirring, 
ee vou mave Ws een? beautiful marshes of Glynn. A ring 
eager industrial giant flexes new biceps 
This 32-page book, in full- 
color gravure, summarizes 
the striking ten-year growth 
of Atlanta for advertisers THE ATLANTA 
+ and advertising agencies. If 
you hove not received your 
copy, there's one waiting for 
you. Address: The Atlonta 
? Journal and Constitution, At- 


stand where cotton once was king. And 
a new-born cattle industry grazes the re- 
claimed hills and plains. 

Georgians today are a market of 
three-and-a-half million customers. They 
have money to spend. They'll listen when 
you talk to them about your product. 


You can reach them best through the 
Magazine they've been reading for 2000 
Sundays. Today more than 79% of the 
families in the 166 sizeable communities 
in Georgia take the Atlanta Sunday 
Journal-Constitution. 


OuTMAL and CONSTITUTION vison: 


Circulation: 457,147 «© National Representatives: Kelly-Smith Company 
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portance. 

“The ultimate volume of sales,” 
it says, “depends greatly upon an 
agency’s ability to make the ad- 
vertising a profit-making tool of 
the advertiser. In turn, an adver- 
tiser’s success or failure in mar- 
keting its products will be re- 
flected to some degree in its orig- 
inal selection of an agency or 
agencies. 


e “Whether advertising is the 
cause or the effect of large-scale 
production and distribution activ- 
ities,” continues the report, “the 
problem of selecting an agency to 
effectively carry out advertising 
policies and strategy is becoming 
increasingly important. The fact 
|that ‘quantity of sales follows 
quality of advertising’ cannot be 
over-emphasized. 

“By effective and well-organ- 
ized advertising, the consumer can 
be and is moved to buy manufac- 
tured products. Consequently, the 
agency is responsible to a great 
degree for creating both the desire 
and buying urge on the part of the 
consumer. In the case of the well- 
managed company, therefore, it 

|is imperative that the quality of 
the agency parallel the quality of 
the advertiser.” 
! 
|@ Relative points considered by a 
corporation in selecting the serv- 
ices of an advertising agency ac- 
cording to the institute are: the 
| history of the agency, training and 
experience of the agency person- 
nel, business practices of the agen- 
cy, and the agency's accounts. 
“The harmonious relationship 
between a well-managed company 
and a well-managed agency,” the 
j institute says, “is the essence of 
'effective advertising. It is of tre- 
|mendous importance that the ad- 
|vertiser and the agency reflect 
| continuing credit upon one anoth- 
ler, and thus translate into ac- 
| tuality the dictum that ‘the qual- 
|ity of an advertiser must parallel 
the quality of an agency.’” 


8 In the selection of accounts, the 
management organization finds 
that a well-managed agency con- 
siders eight factors: 

1. Is the product or service of 
the account in question of value to 
the public and will it reflect credit 
upon the agency? 

2. Will it be profitable for the 
agency to accept the account? 

3. Are the facilities of the agen- 
cy adequate to handle the needs of 
the potential client? 

4. Will the billing be large 
enough to sustain the personnel 
needed on a fulltime basis? 

5. Has the client in question been 
an erratic or a consistent adver- 
tiser? 

6. Does the client genuinely 
believe in the value of advertis- 
ing, or does he regard it as a neces- 
sary evil? 

7. Has the client established a 
causal relationship between the 
advertising of its product or serv- 
ices and increased volume of sales? 

8. Is the client a well-managed 
corporate organization? 


Gilchrist Reports Earnings 

Gilchrist Co., Boston, depart- 
| ment store chain in Massachusetts, 
has reported sales of $20,664,040 
| for the fiscal year ended July 31— 
}the largest volume in the com- 
pany’s history. Last year’s gross 
was $19,799,480. Earnings of $101,- 
400, or $1.43 per common share, 
for this year, however, dipped far 
below the $445,083, or $6.31, earned 
the previous year. 


Onan & Sons Promotes Two 


D. W. Onan & Sons, Minne- 
apolis, manufacturer of electric 
generating plants, has promoted 
George R. Burda, manager of the 
eastern sales territory, to sales 
promotion manager, and Edwin C. 
Swenson of the service depart- 
ment has been promoted to man- 
ager of the eastern zone, succeed- 
ing Mr. Burda. 
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the most marked up 
and most routed — 


publications in 
our shop,” 


C7 
LEO BURNETT, 


President, 


LEO BURNETT COMPANY, INC. 


“We like other trade publications, too, but ADVERTISING AGE serves 
a special purpose in our agency. ADVERTISING AGE we put to work. 
It is the most informative source of advertising news we know and 

I can honestly say that it is more thoroughly read by our people 


than any other advertising publication.” 


LEO BURNETT 


Mr. Burnett, president of Leo Burnett Company, Inc., had his first injection 
of printers’ ink on a small town newspaper. After college and a hitch as 
a newspaper reporter he sat on the client's side of the desk in charge of 
advertising for the Cadillac Motor Car Company. His first agency experi- 
ence was in Indianapolis (Homer McKee Company) and for several years 


Bi al gt 


ee ed 


prior to starting his own business in 1935, he was vice-president in charge 
of creative work at Erwin, Wasey & Company, Chicago. He regards the 
creative function, both as to advertising and merchandising, to be the sap 
in the tree of a healthy advertising agency. The Burnett trademark—a hand 
reaching toward the stars—will remind all creative men of “Ad Astera 


per Aspera.” 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC REVIE 
OF THE WEEK 


FRENCH HONOR—Malcolm Muir (right), president and chairman of the editorial 

bourd of Newsweek, is being congratulated by Roger Seydoux, French consul gen- 

eral in New York, after receiving the Cross of Chevalier of the French Legion of 

Honor in recognition of his services to the French cause. Looking on is Guy de Berc, 

President of the French chamber of commerce, who presided at the luncheon honor- 
ing Mr. Muir 


MISS NAVY TIMES—Eve Everly, Miss Novy Times, poses with Bill Brangham and 
Danny Dugan, both of Erwin, Wasey & Co.'s Los Angeles office, at the “launching 
party” of Navy Times, newest companion to Army Times and Air Force Times 


PILGRIM’S FROGRESS—Outfit sported by 
Actress Paula Corday is Snow Crop’s ver 
sion of a Pilgrim's Thanksgiving costume 
Paulo is on pilgrimage to Hollywood food 
morkets to make certain they have 
enough Snow Crop products on hand for 
the Nov. 22 holiday. The blunderbuss is 
apporently for market owners whe 
haven't. 


CHURCHMEN--Free Methodist officials sign a network coctret 
in Chicago with Walter F. Bennett & Co., Chicago agency, and 
the American Broadcasting Co. Seated from left to right are 
Dr. Myron F. Boyd, director and speaker of the Free Methodist 


COSMOPOLITAN THEATER—Pierre L. Harang (left), v.p. and general sales manager 

of the Houbigant Sales Corp.; Charles T. Lipscomb Jr. (center), president of the Pep- 

sodent division of Lever Bros., and Stanwood A. Morrill, v.p., Lambert & Feasley, 

snapped at a cocktail party given by Cosmopolitan Publisher Harry M. Dunlap to 

honor launching of the “Cosmopolitan Theoter,”’ weekly TV show sponsored by Drug- 
store Television Productions, leading manufacturers and druggists 


| | FOR HER WEBROKE | = 
{GOD'S OWN COMMANDMENT | 
AT THE ORPHEUM THEATRE 


MISLEADING MARQUEE—The Orpheum theater, Huntington, W. Va., localized 
David's error when it used this marquee to advertise “David and Bathsheba.” 


“Light and Life Hour’; Walter Bennett, agency owner; and 
William J. Yonan, Chicago representative for American Broadcast 
ing. Free Methodist general officers and staff members look on 
at the signing. 


ay 


AUDIT BUREAU MEMBERS TALK SHOP—At the Audit Bureau of Circulations’ 37th annual meeting in Chi- 
cago were (seated, left to right) Louis N. Brockway, executive v.p., Young & Rubicam, New York, and board 
chairman of the Four A’s; Floyd S. Chalmers, executive v.p. of Maclean-Hunter Publishing Co., Toronto, 
and Albert Brown, v.p. in charge of advertising and public relations, Best Foods Co., New York, and past 
board chairman of the Assn. of Notional Advertisers. Standing (at left! are James N. Shryock, executive 


v.p. and managing director of the Audit Bureau, ond H. H. Kynett of the Aitkin-Kynett Co., Philadelphia, 
president and board chairman of the ABC. At the mike in the center is Lisle Boker Jr. of the Courier-Jour- 
nal and Lovisville Times, who presided over the newspaper divisional meeting. Caught at intermission time 
(right) during the general meeting were Frederick J. O'Neal of the Boston Globe; H. M. Stodghill of the 
Philadelphia Bulletin and (extreme right) Buell W. Hudson of the Call, Woonsocket, R. | 
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the most VITAL part of 
your media picture... 


the rich 
Independent 


Grocery Store 
Market... through 


"7 os , a 4 
NEWS about American Family! 
Any I RIC! EDITORIAL POLICY—The American Family is set up to serve four groups... 
the consumer, manufacturer, wholesaler and retailer. It is specifically designed 
and edited to interest and benefit the American homemaker. 


; DISTRIBUTION—Solely through the organized independent grocers, including 


268 Wholesale Grocers, more than 13,000 Retail Grocers and 12 Grocery Groups, 

THE MAGAZINE OF THE INDEPENDENTS. cotutinn cath Seales seomnan AA. take Te anette tee 

; a s 5 Nation Wide Stores, UBC, Consolidated Grocers, Creasey, C. D. Kenny, Cooter 

ee Be a —  — Company and many other Voluntary, Cooperative Groups and Unaffiliated 
: Wholesalers from coast to coast. 


. 
S T | A h h A - f ‘| ° ADVERTISING—Among the top national advertisers who rely on The American 
r ° Family to reach the Independent market are such familiar names as Hills 
e ore w e e t e merican ami y e Brothers, Knox Gelatin, Nestlé, Sunshine Biscuit, Canada Dry, Kleenex, Minne- 
i e sota Mining, Wilson, Hormel, American Cranberry Association, Standard Brands, 
Buys More e e Armour, Quaker Oats, S.0.S. Company, American Molasses and a host of others. 
: INCREASED CIRCULATION Within the next two months, The American 
The big 62% —Independents - ° Family . . . which now has a circulation of 716,000 . . . will pass 750,000. Effective 
account for more than 62% of the , with the February 1952 issue, the circulation rate base guarantee will advance 


from 500,000 to 750,000 average net paid. 


American Family you logically 
reach a big part of this rich market 
... because American Family is 
distributed exclusively through 
Independent wholesalers to inde- 
pendent grocery outlets. 
Complete your media picture by 
advertising in American Family 
Magazine—the magazine women 
buy to read...and read to buy! 


total Retail Grocery volume! R WE 
tise in t * . 
When you advertise in the o “1 REDUCED RATES—Although the circulation rate base guarantee will increase 
; qy < 50% by next February, rates will be increased only 35%. On this basis, the new 
4 Black and White rate will be reduced to only $2.70 per page per thousand .. . the 
four color rate to only $3.66 per page per thousand. 


PRA re 


THE AMERICAN FAMILY MAGAZINE 


CHICAGO 53 West Jockson Boulevard, Chicago 4, Illinois 
Tel. WAbash 2-8916 


NEW YORK 280 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. ¥. 
Tel. MUrray Hill 5-3909 


LOS ANGELES 816 W. Fifth Street, Los Angeles 13, Calif. 
Tel, TUcker 9154 
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Commerce Department's Ad Book 
Tells How to Sell ‘U. S. Market’ 


135-Page Book Tells 
Whole Merchandising 
Story to Advertisers 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 30—"Adver- 
tising and other promotion are 
only a part of a complete market- 
ing plan,” the Department of Com- 
merce points out in “Selling the 
U. S. Market,” a new book released 
recently which is likely to become 
a basic text on marketing and mer- 
chandising for the relatively un- 
initiated. 

Originally written for distribu- 
tion abroad by the Economic Co- 
operation Administration, “Selling 
the U. S. Market” in 135 pages out- 
lines distribution and marketing 
techniques used by successful U. S. 
producers, and important charac- 
teristics of the U. S. consumer and 


_ THE 


a unique combination of 
in 2 states - on the Mississippi River 


Rox Island, Moline, East Moline, 
Davenport are busy. In fact, the Quad 
Gities is tagged a critical detense area. 
Famed as the “Farm Implement Capi 
tal of the World”, this metropolitan 
afea is also home of the Rock Island 
Arsenal plus 300 other diversified mod 
em industrial plants. So you can see 
Why 234.256 Quad-Citians are rated 
l4th in Effective Buying Income per 


capita (Sales Management Surves 


Buying Power.) The Quad-Cities is 
and Vike 


humming with production 


wise with retail activity. 


industrial market. 

In its discussion of advertising, 
the publication says, “If a firm 
has the right product, the right 
package, the right price and the 
right type of distribution, the right 
advertising can provide the needed 
pusn to make the marketing effort 
successful.” 


e It warns, however, that adver- 
tising dollars can be easily wasted. 
“For this reason, it generally pays 
to employ a good advertising agen- 
cy.” This is particularly worth 
while, the publication adds, be- 
cause “in most instances manufac- 
turers can use the services of ad- 
vertising agencies for preparing 
and placing advertising in national 
media at no greater cost than if 
they placed the advertising direct- 
ly.” 


When selecting an agency, the 
publication calls attention to such 
factors as the accounts handled by 
the agency (type, number, years 
held, turnover in accounts, aver- 
age billing), financial status, ex- 
perience and background of man- 
agement and personnel. “An agen- 
cy should not be selected on the 
basis of friendship alone,” it de- 
clares. 


@ Preparation of “Selling the U.S 
Market” was delegated by ECA 
to Gustav E. Larson and Marshal! 
N. Poteat, of the marketing divi- 
sion of Commerce Department's 
office of industry and commerve 
Among those consulted were Ver- 
gil D. Reed, director of research, 
J. Walter Thompson Co., and Wal- 
ter F. Crowder, editor, Industrial 
Distribution. 

“This book describes the ‘build- 
ing materials’ which are available 
for shaping a marketable product 
and its selling plans,” the authors 
explain. “Not all manufacturers 
will use the same materials, but 
when developing a product and a 


QUAD- CITIES 


of 


ROCK ISLAND 
MOLINE 


EAST MOLINE 
DAVEN 


Good Marketing Men Know This 234,000 Market 


What looks like a tough job is easy when you know 
that the Quad-City Metropolitan area is a 234,000 
unit—instead of 4 separate cities. Alert space and 
time buyers have learned this fact and are using 
the knowledge to good advantage in schedule 
- preparation. Up-to-date information is now avail- 
able in a brochure that graphically portrays the 


Zee ROCK ISLAND 


7¥agus 


Cnet Cots’ WHABF ... fan % 


-KLAPP CO. representing ARGUS & DISPATCH © AVERY KNODEL, INC. representing WHBF 


QQ. THE ALLEN 


Gece mane ” 
ane oe 
“S te 60" 


Quad-City Market—clearly, concisely, completely. 
How to make profitable sales to Quad-Citians 
whose per capita Effective Buying Income ranks 
14th among 162 metropolitan areas is something 
worth knowing about. For your copy write to Dis- 
patch or Argus (newspapers that cover 3 of the 4 
Quad-Cities) or WHBF, Rock Island, Il. 


These media will give your sales 
curve a zoom and a lift in the 
Quad-City Metropolitan Area! 


MOLINE 
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MECHANICAL MEASURING INSTRUMENTS 
HEATING AND COOKING APPARATUS 
(Cecept Elecmic) 

WOOL CARPETS AND RUGS 

PAINTS, VARNISHES. AND LACQUERS 
GSCUTS AND CRACKERS 


4 
—— 
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WALL 8D AND WALL PLASTER (Excepr 
Gypeen) BLOG INSULA AND FLOOR 
COMPOSITION 


UNOLEUM AND OTHER HARD SURFACE 
FLOOR COVERINGS 

MEN'S AND BOYS CLOTHING 

THRU OWN RETAM STORES 

MEN'S AND BOYS CLOTHING 

TO TRADE 

FRUIT AND VEGETABLE CANNING 
MALT BEVERAGE BREWING 


wRCE Lt 


Ratios of 
Advertising Expenses 
Te Net Sales 


Arranged from Low 
To High for 50 
Selected Industries 


1940 


6 ? 8 1 81) «99 ~=6«130~«6 
PERCENT 
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selling plan it is well to know 
where to locate the materials and 
find guidance in using them.” 

Among the marketing problems 
treated in the book are: (1) mar- 
ket location and where to obtain 
information about markets; (2) 
available distribution facilities and 
how to decide upon a method of 
distribution; (3) how to develop a 
good product, package and product 
name; (4) how to price a product 
and set up a system of discounts; 
(5) how to locate and select selling 
agents; (6) how to plan and carry 
out advertising programs; and (7) 
how to get distribution 


@ Describing the complexity of 
the U. S. market, the book starts 
by explaining that “most manu-| 
facturers do not sel] to the entire 
national consumer market or to 
the entire industrial market.” 
Noting that many manufacturers 
use the “skim the cream ap-| 
proach,” it explains, “A manufac- 
turer’s resources may limit his dis- 


tribution to his immediate locality, 
to a limited number of outlets or 
to customers in a limited number 
of cities. 

“The selection of the right chan- 
nels of distribution can be done 
intelligently only after a close 
study of the product and al) the 
factors involved.” 


@ The book lists eight common 
weaknesses in marketing  pro- 
grams: 


“1. Failure to learn what buyers 
want and then to gear products to 
such requirements. For example, 
many firms insist on selling what 
they have even though changes 
in design and quality might lead 
to better sales. 

“2. Failure to allocate the right 
amounts of selling effort and ad- 
vertising to the right markets. 

“3. Failure to time advertising 
and promotion effort to distribu- 
tion effort. 

“4. Trying to sell at the wrong 
time, after buyers have already 


wheels? 


GENE DOUGLAS 


Lou 
PHOEBE MOORE 


NULSEN 


ELMER HAZEN 
BOB BONFILS 
GENE DOUGLAS 
MORGAN KANE 
DALE HEATH 
conta 

JACK KAPES 


JIM MOSHIER 


the wheels are turning at Jack Kapes and associates . 


where a fine group of talented people are 


moving in one direction 


to the top spot in creative advertising art. 


‘ SUperior 7-6006 


Jack Kapes 
and Associates 
159 East Chicago Avenue 
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The 168 Standard Metropolitan Areas: Map from ‘Selling the U.S. Market’ 


made purchases for the season. 

“5. Failure to select good agents 
or salesmen. 

“6. Failure to maintain quality 
standards. 

“7. Failure to provide an assured 
supply. 

“8. Failure to ship promptly.” 


@ “Every manufacturer who has a 
product to market must shape a 
marketing program suited to his 
product, his customers and his re- 
sources,” the book points out. 

“To do this well, a manufacturer 
should know the fundamentals of 
creating a good product and how 
to maintain a high standard of 
quality, develop a good package, 
and select a name which will help 
sell the product. 

“The manufacturer should also 
possess a sound knowledge of dis- 
tribution facilities available te him 
and know how to select the most 


profitable method of distribution 
for his product. 

“He should know how to develop 
an advertising program and he 
should learn where his customers 
are and the relative importance of 
one market as compared to an-| 
other so he may concentrate his 
selling at the point or points which 
are most likely to produce the 
greatest volume of profitable sales 
at the lowest possible costs.” 

Other sections of the book de- 
velop the basic characteristics of 
consumer and industrial markets, 
and list source material published 
by government and private organi- 
zations. “Selling the U. S. Market”? 
is liberally documented with sta- 
tistical tables and graphs. 


@ It illustrates its discussion of 
changing consumer markets by 
pointing out major trends since 
1940: 


1. There are 20,000,000 more 
people. 

2. There have been approximate- 
ly 17,500,000 marriages (new fami- 
lies). 

3. California has had a 53% gain 
in population. 

4. Pacific and Mountain states 
had a 33% gain. 

5. There are 1,000,000 more 
youngsters ready for first grade 
than in 1940. 

Local markets have changed, too, 
the book notes. “One of the striking 
developments in retail trade has 
been the growth of suburban busi- 
ness areas and particularly of sub- 
urban food stores.” 


8 To demonstrate this trend, it ob- 
serves: “The areas surrounding 
Washington, D. C., experienced in- 
creases in dollar sales of food 
stores ranging from 300% to 500%, 
as compared to a District of Co- 
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lumbia increase of 150% 
same period.” 

From the 1948 Business Census 
and the 1947 Manufactures Census, 
the book reproduces lists of major 
centers of retail and wholesale 
business. Individual chapters on 
marketing channels explain in de- 
tail the function of retailers and 
wholesalers, their buying and sell- 
ing methods 

The 33-page section on “De- 
veloping a Marketing Program” 
opens with a discussion of design 
services, including such topics as 


for the! 


“selecting a designer” and “work- | 


ing with a designer.” It continues 


with information on product test- | 


ing, packaging and 
product. 

“Selling the U. S. Market” gives 
10 steps for successful develop- 
ment and sale of new products: 

1. Organize the company for the 
job of finding and appraising new 


naming the 


COMPARATIVE SPACE COSTS SPORTSMAN’S MAGAZINES 


HUNTING & FISHING | SPORTS AFIELD OUTDOOR LIFE FIELD & STREAM 
800,000 775,000 ’ 
4 or more insertions 
P. $2760. (3.25) $2208. (2.60) | $2800. (3.50) $2625. $2625. 
2 1840. [2.16) 1472. (1.73) | 1890. (2.36 1770. 1760. 
Vp Page 1380. (1.62) 1104. (1.30) | ‘1411.50 {1.7 1325. 1320. 
BLACK & WHITE | Column 920. (1.08) 736. (| .86) 950. [1.1 885. 880. 
Yy Column 460. [| 54) 368. ( 43) 482. |. 450.85 443.10 
I'Inch 91. {tI} 72.80 ( 09) 95.20 | .1 88.90 88.62 
1 Line 6.50 5.20 6.80 6.35 6.33 
VP $3070. (3.61) $2458. (2.80) $3175. (39 $2950. (3. $2945. (3.93 
100. (2.47) 1680. (1.98)| 2200. {2.75 2055. (2.65 2040. (2.72 
TWOCOLORS =i, Page 1575. (1.85) 1260. (1.49) | 1721.50 (2.15 1535. {1.98 1520. (2.03 
1075. {1.26} 860. (1.01)]| 1150. -{I. 1055. {1.36 1045. {1.3 
Back Cover $4800. ies $3840. (4.52) | $5200. (6. $4750. (6.13 $4700. (6.27) 
FOURCOLORS 2£3Covers 4200. (4.94) 3360. (3.95)| 4450. (5.56 4075. (5.2 ; (5.40) 
ALL GUARANTEES BASED ON ABC STATEMENTS AS OF JUNE 30, 1951 


Hunting & Fishing offers the largest circulation at the lowest cost per M 


(Advertisement) 
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DEPARTMENT OF 
OFFICE 


COMMERCE 
OF INDUSTRY AND COMMERCE 
product suggestions. 

2. Learn where and how to look 
for new product ideas in the field 
of your interest. Alert the manages 
ment staff to such possibilities 


@ 3. Arrange to receive suggestions 
for new products in a regular way 
from the sources you decide may 
bring good results. 

4. Assemble and examine many 
new product possibilities so you 
will have a pool of many good 
ideas from which to make a selece 
tion. 

5. Carefully study the ideas of 


INDUSTRIAL MAINTENANCE 
GETS RESULTS! 
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50 Advertising Age, November 5, 1951 
merit before proceeding with de- uct, the book suggests: and adjust sales and advertising have to sell to in order to have) then reevaluate every item on his 
5 velopment work. Use checklists of 1. Analyze prewar and present effort accordingly. | adequate distribution. He knows, | list, cut or trim the least important, 
: points to consider sales by areas. This will provide Size of the advertising budget) too, the extent of his own sales| and finally arrive at a program 
oo 6. Obtain the necessary prede- not only a trend in sales but also will depend on the scope and scale force, as well as the sales help he which is both within his financial 
: velopment facts to assure design of the current degree of penetration of the job to be done, the book ex- will be able to get from salesmen’ means and adequate to perform 
a good product. in various areas. plains, and also upon the type of of wholesalers and distributors. the specific task or tasks he wants 
% 7. Test the product in a labora- 2. Estimate the number of plants, product, the method of distribution “With this information it is com-| performed.” 
tory and under actual use condi- if it is an industrial product, which and the desired margin of profit. paratively easy to gauge the extent The book points out that initial 
y tions before releasing it to the comprise the total potential mar- of promotion and advertising sup-| costs for new products may be ex- 
. market. ket @ As a yardstick, it reproduces a Port the sales force will need to traordinarily high. “For products 
8. Select a name and a package 3. Arrange the plants by area) chart, “Ratios of Advertising Ex- 40 the job effectively, quickly and| which have fast turnover and are 
which will help sell the product and industry penses to Net Sales for 50 Indus- economically. The manufacturer is bought over and over again, it is 
U at a profit. 4. Establish sales quotas for each | tries,” developed by the Federal then in a position to formulate his| not unusual for promotion expense 
. 9. Market-test your item in test area. Trade Commission in 1940 promotion and advertising cam- during the introductory period to 
ra areas before proceeding with large 5. Ascertain weak and strong “There isa relatively simple ap- Paign to accomplish his specific) be as high as, or even higher than, 
’ scale marketing programs. areas proach to setting up an advertising °bjective in distribution. total sales volume.” 
, 10. Make the improvement of the 6. Calculate reasonable sales and promotion program and deter- 
product and the marketing plan a quotas for each salesman and dis-| mining how much money should ® “Having laid out the plan of # Continuing, it says “the first es- 
continuing company objective. tributor. be invested in it,” the book says. Campaign, the necessary budget al-/ sential in setting up a sound adver- 
To analyze a market for a prod- 7. Detect geographical changes “First, it must be recognized that Most sets itself. Instead of picking’ tising program is to be thoroughly 
the primary objective in promoting an arbitrary promotion and adver- familiar with the market for the 
‘ the sale of a product is to get it in| tising budget out of the air, one product. 
an p | the hands of a sufficient number starts at the other end, determin- “This means knowing who the 
oe \e Atala | of outlets. ing the objective first, then detail-| customers are, where they live, 
i “che e. | “If one has studied the distribu- ing the steps involved, and finally how many there are, how much 
notes four tion channels carefully, he will estimating the cost. they have to spend, how they 
re COUNTY, TEXAS Thaf know how many outlets there are, “He probably will find that the| spend their money, where they 
j Million 1949 = RUA nay, where they are located, and their ideal campaign wil! cost more than| spend their money, their desires 
& ee $182 in owe oA | size. He should also have a good he is able to spend, and that acom-/| and wants and similar informa- 

SF ORES ‘idea of how many of these he will! promise must be reached. He must tion.” 

a ———— “Aiming advertising at the ‘right 
target’—the logical customers— 
would seem simple enough; yet, 
to hit the right target is not easy.” 

As an example, the book cites 
the case of a highly successful net- 
work radio program, with a wide 

: - audience. “Unfortunately it did not 
j result in many sales because it 
ee missed the target 

“Research showed that most of 
oa ; ‘é the prospects for this product were 
es ; young women of the working girl 
: f type, whereas the radio program 
_ 
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Champion Spark Plug 
SELLING AIDS FOR STORE AND STATION 
(A-BOARD POSTERS, WINDOW POSTERS, 
MOUNTED CARDS, AND EASEL CARDS) 


Church & Dwight Cookbook 


CONSUMER RECIPE BOOK 


Western 
INSIDE STORE AND WINDOW DISPLAY 


got most of its listeners from the 
ranks of somewhat older, married 
women. These women enjoyed the 
program, but had little interest in 
the product.” 


@ Turning to sales promotion, the 
book recalls that the program must 
be strong enough and sustained 
enough to do the job. It tells how 
the manufacturer of a household 
item conducted a well executed 
test campaign in a city but found 
his repeat sales negligible. 
“Fortunately, he was induced to 
check among housewives who 
made initial purchases. This check 
demonstrated that they liked the 
product, and that the sole reason 
for the small volume of repeat bus- 
|}iness was that the ‘use cycle’ of 


| the product had been miscalcu- 
| lated.” 

| “The matter of making certain 
that the sales and advertising ef- 
fort is expended in exactly the 
right places and at the right time 
is highly important,” the book con- 
cludes. “For example, it is essen- 
tial that the goods to be advertised 
are available in the retail stores 
when the advertising tells the con- 
sumer about the product 


* 


Winchester 
SALES CATALOGUE AND MAGAIINE INSERTS 


John Hancock Booklets 
HEALTH BOOKLETS 


|@ “The maximum effectiveness of 

national advertising occurs when 
wide-scale distribution is already 
accomplished. Further, national 
advertising may be used effective- 
ly at a time when a firm is seek- 
ing to establish national distribu- 
tion. 

“When the distribution of a 
product is limited to one or several 
local markets, local advertising in 
newspapers, by radio and televi- 
sion, and by outdoor factors, is 
highly effective. If a manufacturer 
has a product restricted to certain 
classes or groups he can usually 
locate media which will reach that 
particular group. Here the maxi- 
mum effectiveness in advertising 
is accomplished by effective coor- 
dination of both local and national 
advertising.” 

Other sections of the book deal 
in detail with such subjects as 
pricing, discounts, terms and 
agents. 

Orders for “Selling the U. S. 


... from the Facts from Forbes 


Leave it to Forbes to score a hit! Whether you're 

reaching your customers and prospects through 24- 

sheet posters or booklets, point-of-purchase displays or 

recipe books, calendars or inserts, you can depend on 

Forbes’ long record of performance-proved experience. 

4 No other source of printed merchandising offers such 

: assurance of matching printing processes to varying 
requirements. 

a Only Forbes gives you lithography, letterpress, roto- 
gravure, and die-stamping . . . all under one roof and 
one-management control. You also benefit from Forbes’ 
continuing studies of printed merchandising effective- 

o ness. Ask the Man from Forbes for the Facts from Forbes. 


CHRISTMAS SEAL SALE BEGINS NOVEMBER 19th 
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a Market” may be placed with the 
i . 

FORBES i=) Superintendent of Documents, 
: iN) Government Printing Office, 
a LITHOGRAPH CO., BOSTON mT Washington 25, D. C., or with Com- 


merce Department 
The price is $1. 


WCW YORK CHICAGO. CLEVELAN® . POGHESTER @ field offices. 
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Advertising Age, November 5, 1951 


Along the Media Path 


e “Home Owners and Managers” 
is a new Business Week research 
report on the buying plans, other 
business activities and magazine 
readership of owners and mana- 
gers of the country’s leading hotels. 


e@ The second in a series of mar- 
ket surveys of teen-age groups, 
“The Girl under Twenty Is Marry- | 
ing Today,” has been issued by 
Seventeen, based on recent Cen-| 
sus Bureau and Federal Security | 
Agency reports. 


@ The October issue of Architec- 
tural Record carries 260 pages of 
advertising, and its January-Octo- 
ber total is 2,069 pages. The pub- 
lisher, F. W. Dodge Corp., reports 
that both totals are alltime highs 
in the field. 


e@ Metropolitan Group has released 


a comparative readership study 
for all national advertising cam- 
paigns which ran in both Metro 
magazines and other national mag- 
azines and supplements. The 24- 
page, two-color booklet contains 
figures on only those campaigns 
which used similar or identical 
copy in the media compared. 


e Ad revenue in the Oct. 19 U.S 
News & World Report was the 
highest for any single issue in the 
magazine's history, and the month 
of October broke all previous rec- 
ords for revenue carried in four 
consecutive issues, the magazine 
reports. 


e@ The Indianapolis News has com- 
pleted a survey of its comic strip 
readership, in which interviewees 
were asked to remember what 
happened in the previous day’s 
comic page action. The paper re- 
ports that results were so satis- 
factory that all future surveys will 
combine the “remembering” query 
with readership questions. 


e@ “The Kansas Radio Audience of 
1951” is the 15th annual study of 
radio listening habits in Kansas. 
Conducted by Dr. Forest L. Whan 
of the University of Wichita, the 
report contains data on listener 
classifications, radio set ownership 
and use, station coverage and sta- 
tion preference and program pref- 
erences. 


e@ The Toronto Star Weekly has 
issued a four-page piece delineat- 
ing its coverage and points of value 
for advertisers. Its title is “There's 
Nothing Else Like It in Canada.” 


@ The latest data book on the 
Army-Air Force market, “Mass 
Selling & Sampling to the Mil- 
lions,” has been issued by Army 
Times and Air Force Times. 


e@ Country Gentleman has issued 
a brochure illustrating its use as a 
classified medium for selling to 
farmers 


e Fifteen agency men were guests 
of Norfolk Newspapers Inc. re-| 
cently for a weekend market study | 


Build Volume 
at LOWER 
SALES COST 


Door-to-door Selling—bet- 
ter known as DIRECT 
SELLING — is building 
gicnt volume quickly for 
many manufacturers. It 
moy be your onswer to 
present doy complex soles 
problems. Direct Selling Is 
fully explained in fascinat- 
ing beokiet-—moiled FREE. 
Please write on your let- 
terheod. 


Dept. A9!, Chicago 4, til, 
OPPORTUNITY MAGAZINE 


Selling! 


28 E. Jockson Bivd. 


tour of the area, which also in- 
cluded luncheon aboard the carrier, 
USS Midway, a tour of the Navy 
Yard at Portsmouth and watching 
the Duke-VPI football game. 


e Cowles Publishing Co.’s Utah 
Farmer, oldest rural magazine in 
the Pacific Northwest, is celebrat- 
ing its 71st birthday. 


e E. F. Schmidt Co., Milwaukee 
lithographer, was saluted by the 
First Wisconsin National Bank, 
over a recent radio program on 
WTMJ, Milwaukee, as a leader of 
graphic arts in the Midwest. 


e@ In cooperation with the Univer- 


sity of Miami, WTVJ has resumed 
its series of “telecourses” present- 
ing instructional courses to south 
Florida viewers. The courses are 
programmed each Tuesday and 
Thursday at 1:30 p.m. 


e@ When a reporter of the Evening 
Tribune, San Diego, Cal., turned 
in a story about a rural San Diego 
County family of seven, all of 
whom have blazing red hair, Guy 
Ryan, city editor, decided it mer- 
ited special treatment. He checked 
with the advertising department 
to see when the next one-color 
insertions would run—in red—and 
the result was a red head on the 
story. 


e@ The second annual sawmill op- 
erating conference conducted by 
The Timberman, Portland, Ore., 
at the Multnomah Hotel in Port- 
land Sept. 24-25 was a great suc- 
cess, with more than 450 sawmill 


operators in attendance. Leaders 
in the lumber industry in the 
Northwest served on an advisory 
committee to assure that the pro- 
gram would be kept at a shirt 
sleeves level. The November issue 
of the magazine will carry a com- 
plete report of the sessions. 


Iron Fireman Ups Bailey 


D. Paul Bailey, for the last two 
years with the Portland, Ore., of- 
fice of Iron Fireman Mfg. Co., 
manufacturer of automatic stokers 
and gas and oil burners, has been 
promoted to director of market 
research and will be stationed at 
the Cleveland headquarters. 


‘Parents’ ’ Names Kirk 

Lucile Kirk, formerly a free- 
lance writer, has been named 
beauty editor of Parents’ Maga- 
zine. She will have charge of the 
good looks department, a section 
paces | with beauty from Ge 
family approach. 


51 
Albert Sloan Boosts Rubin 


Irving G. Rubin, western sales 
consultant for Albert E. Sloan Inc., 
Chicago sales promotion concern, 
has been appointed general man- 
ager of the company’s new Los An- 
geles office, 448 S. Hill St. Mr. 
Rubin also will retain his pres- 
ent position. 


Arnold to Standard Railway 


N. H. Arnold has been appointed 
sales manager of the Standard 
Railway Equipment Mfg. Co., in 
charge of development, manufac- 
ture and sales of Standard’s wheel- 
truing machines. 


REACH MAINE'S 


« 
22 MONUMENT SQUARE 
PORTLAND MAINE 
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WESLEY O. SMITH 

KLAMATH FALLs, OreE., Oct. 31— 
Wesley O. Smith, 73, a partner in 
the Smith-Bates Printing Co., 
died here Oct. 20 following a long 
illness. He was a native of French 


Lake, N. B., Canada 

Mr. Smith came to Klamath 
Falls in the early 1900s and bought 
the Klamath Republican, a weekly 
ewspaper. Later he took over the 
Klamath Evening Herald. This 


paper was later merged with the 
Morning News to form the present 
Herald & News. 


WILLIAM DOLE JR. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass., Oct. 30—Wil- 
liam A. Dole Jr., 53, co-founder 
and publisher of the Camobridge 
Chronicle & Sun and publisher of 
the Journal & Press, Somerville, 
Mass., died Oct. 28 at New Eng- 
land Baptist hospital, Roxbury, 


Home 
FUELOIL & OL HEAT ¢ 232 Madison Ave. 
NEW YORK 16, N.Y. Phone LExington 2-4566 


Heating — Commercial — Industrial 


Mass. 

In 1930 Mr. Dole founded the 
ithen weekly Cambridge Sun in 
partnership with the late Daniel 
Fuller, and a few years later they 
founded the Somerville Journal. 
Mr. Dole, who was active in the 
Massachusetts Press Assn., be- 
came publisher of the Journal & 
Sun in 1941. 


STANLEY HEALD 

Boston, Oct. 30—Stanley Heald, 
61, president and general mana- 
ger of Stetson Shoe Co. here, died 
Oct. 26 in his South Weymouth, 
Mass., home. 


RAYMOND E. GARDNER | 

Dup.Ley, Mass., Oct. 30—Ray-| 
mond E. Gardner, 49, advertising| 
executive with American Optical | 
Co., Southbridge, Mass., died in his| 
home here Oct. 26. 


LT. COL. COURTNEY SMITH 

Detroit, Oct. 30—Lt. Col. Court- 
ney A. Smith, 53, nationally known 
graphic arts expert, died at his 
home here Oct. 22. 


A native of Salem, Mass., Col. 
Smith came to Detroit 30 years ago 
to join the Gray, Garfield & Lange 
Advertising Agency. He had aiso 
served as art director for Picturial 
Studios and editor of the Michigan 
Clubman magazine. 


C. W. MacKay Appointed; 
ABC-TV Promotes Friendly 

Cc. W. MacKay, formerly v.p. 
and director of marketing of Ken- 
yon & Eckhardt, New York, and 
president of its 
subsidiary, Ken- 
yon Research 
Corp., has joined 
the management 
consultant and 
market research 
organization of 
Stewart, Dougall 
& Associates, 
New York, as 
senior associate. 

He will direct 


C. W. MacKay 4 national field 
survey of stock 
ownership in American industry 


which the company is conducting 
in collaboration with the Brook- 
ings Institution for the New York 
Stock Exchange 


- () 
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Great Name in Coated Papers 
Joins a Great Name in Color! 


CROCKER, BURBANK PAPERS INC. join SWITZER BROS. to make 
CROCKER DAY-GLO Daylight Fluorescent Coated Papers 


@ Crocker, Burbank Papers Inc. has been licensed — under Switzer patents 


CROCKER, 


BURBANK PAPERS inc 


FITCHBURG, 
MASSACHUSETTS 


—to manufacture and sell DAY-GLO daylight fluorescent papers —“the 


brightest colors in the world”. 


Crocker, Burbank research —added to the years of laboratory progress at 


Switzer Brothers, Inc.—brings you a daylight fluorescent paper with new 


quality, new brightness, new color fastness, new ease and versatility in all 


reproductive processes. 


Under the terms of the licensing agreement with Switzer Brothers, Inc., 


Crocker, Burbank has been empowered to appoint paper merchants as 


Authorized Suppliers of DAY-G LO coated papers. Crocker, Burbank and 


their distributors are further empowered (as agents for Switzer Brothers, 


Ine.) to license printers, lithographers, packaging and labeling manufac- 


turers, display men and other users of Crocker DAY-GLO coated papers. 


Direct your inquiry to any Crocker, Burbank distributor. A list of addi- 
tional Crocker DAY-GLO® paper distributors will be announced shortly. 


SWITZER BROTHERS, INC. 


4732 ST. CLAIR AVENUE 
CLEVELAND 3,.OHIO 
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BUTALITE 


NEW-—This two-color ad, for the Butalite 
lighter, will run full-page in the Decem- 
ber issue of Esquire. (Story on Page 58.) 


Screen Processors 
Will Open Chicago 
Office: Start Ads 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 1—The 
Screen Process Printing Assn. will 
set up a national office in Chicago 
and will launch a publicity and 
advertising program on a modest 
scale during the coming year. 

Meeting at the association’s third 
annual international convention 
held at the Bellevue Stratford Ho- 
tel here last week, the group also 
disclosed that Daniel P. Novak, 
formerly assistant advertising 
manager of Easterling Co., Chi- 
cago, has been named executive 
secretary. 

Full time management of the as- 
sociation will be set up at 549 W. 
Randolph St., where new plans for 
the association will be laid in the 
coming months. Included among 
the plans, for which a budget has 
not yet been set, are general pro- 
motion, industry organization, a 
manual for internal operation, 
publication of a weekly newsletter 
and publication of the organiza- 
tion’s monthly house organ, 
“Screenings.” 
® John Key, of Screen Print Corp., 

| Chicago, was elected president of 
the association, to succeed Herbert 
O. Sperry, Color Process Co., Phil- 
adelphia. Milton Gramp of Screen 
| Process Printing, Cleveland, was 
elected v.p., and Franz Weiss, of 
| Poster Products, was named treas- 
| urer. 
| An attendance of 2,500 from 
| Canada, Mexico, France, England. 
| Jerusalem, the Phillipines and the 
U.S. marked the convention here 
as the most successful to date. A 
graphic arts exhibit illustrated the 
| progress made in the screen proc- 


}ess printing field. Many new 
| presses, dryers, photographic 
equipment and other materials 


were exhibited in 85 booths. 


|Semi-Weekly Paper Bows 
The first issue of the Citizen, 
Gastonia, N. C., a new semi-week- 
ly newspaper, appeared Oct. 25. 
The paper, published by Spindle 
City Publishing Co. publishes on 
Monday and Thursday. 


MclIntosh Joins WKRC 

Jim McIntosh, formerly an- 
nouncer and account executive 
with WGRC, Louisville, Ky., has 
joined WKRC, Cincinnati, a divi- 
sion of Radio Cincinnati Inc., as 
account executive. 


Batten Joins Fisherman 

Richard W. Batten Jr., formerly 
with Harper & Bros., New York, 
has joined the eastern advertising 
sales force of Fisherman Press Inc., 
Oxford, O., publishers of The 
Fisherman. 


JUST ASK FOR MARIE: 

Call WAbash 2-8655 and ask for 
Marie Maize on your next multi- 
om. mimeograph, addressing or 
mailing job. Quick pick-up and de- 
livery, fast and accurate work. plenty 
of experienced personnel. charges 
always in line. THE LETTER SHOP. 
Inc., 431 S. Dearborn St.. Chicago 5 
(Now in our 23rd successful year.) 
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Erie Railroad Wins 
lst Award for Best 
1950 Annual Report 


New York, Oct. 30—Erie Rail- 
road received Financial World’s 
gold “oscar” for the best 1950 an- 
nual report of all industry here 
last night. The event, attended by 
1,350 business executives, marked 
the 11th annual survey by the pub- 
lication. More than 5,000 reports 
were judged. 

Second place in the competi- 
tion went to Knott Hotels Corp. 
Other silver trophies were pre- 
sented to the Celanese Corp. of 
America, for the best report of all 
manufacturing; Pfeiffer Brewing 
Co., Detroit, best of all consumer 
goods; Girard Trust Corn Ex- 
change Bank of Philadelphia, best 
of financial institutions; and Citi- 
zens Utilities Co., best of public 
utilities. 

For the best annual report ad- 
vertisement of 1950, New York 
Life Insurance Co. received a sil- 
ver trophy, and General Electric 
Co. won top honors for the best 
stockholder annual meeting report. 


s Dr. Carman G. Blough, research 
director of American Institute of 
Accountants, and chairman of the 
board of judges, presented the sil- 
ver trophies. 

Weston Smith, executive v. p. of 
Financial World, and originator 
and director of the annual reports 
survey, presented bronze trophies 
to companies whose annual reports 
were judged best in 100 industrial 
classifications. American Machine 
& Metals received the bronze “os- 
car” for the best annual report ad- 
vertisement of all manufacturing. 

Paul W. Johnston, president of 
Erie Railroad, who received the 
gold trophy for his company, said 
in his acceptance speech that an- 
nual reports have become as much 
of an influence on Main Street 
as on Wall Street. The basic rule 
for preparing an annual report, 
Mr. Johnston said, is as simple as 
a court oath, “to tell the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth.” 


GE Shifts A. W. Bartling 


Arthur W. Bartling, formerly 
general sales manager of General 
Electric Co.’s small apparatus di- 
vision, has been named manager 
of product sales practices of its 
apparatus sales division, Schenec- 
tady, N. Y 
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"I've found that I 
can't afford to miss 
a single issue of 
Advertising Age. 
Here's my order for 


one-year at $3." 
PLEASE PRINT 


NAME 


STREET 
ary 


TONE STATE 
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Mail this coupon today with 
$3 to: Advertising Age, Dept 
NSA, 200 E. Mhnois Street, 


Chicago 11, Hlinots. 
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National Football League 
Moves to Dismiss Suit 

The National Football League 
has asked the Philadelphia district 
court to dismiss the federal anti- 
trust move to break up restrictions 
on televising and broadcasting of 
league games. 

Former Sen. Francis J. Myers, 
one of eight attorneys representing 
the league, asked dismissal on the 
ground that the complaint “fails 
to state a cause of action upon 


which relief can be granted.” 


Typographers Assn. Elects 
Frederick W. Schmidt, president 
of the company bearing his name 
and long an outstanding advertis- 
ing typographer in New York, has 
been elected president of Adver- 
tising Typographers Assn. of 
America. Other officers elected 
are: v.p.s, Carl H. Ford, J. W. Ford 
Co., Cincinnati; Walter T. Arm- 
strong, Walter T. Armstrong Inc., 
Philadelphia, and John N. Taylor, 
Dayton Typographic Service, Day- 
ton; treasurer, E. W. Shaefer, Tri- 
Arts Press, New York, and execu- 
tive secretary, Jerry Singleton. 


COOPERATION 


IS THE KEY 


to the success of any national adver- 
tising campaign. That's why you'll 
find our staff so eager to expend our 
every effort to secure complete deal- 
er cooperation for your product ad- 
vertising. Put El Paso on your next 
‘A’ schedule and see for yourself! 
(Incidentally, we've 57.1% family 
coverage of the nation’s largest trade 
territory—your best buy at a low 
27¢ per line.) 


The Zl Paso Times 


AN INDEPENDENT NEWSPAPER 
MORNING AND SUNDAY 


E] Paso Herald-Post 


& SCRIPPS HOWARD NEWSPAPER 


EVENING 
Rep d national! Scripps-Howard General 
Advertising Department p 4 Texas Daily Press League 


* 


Alliance Review 
Ashland Times-Gazette 
Ashtabula Star-Beacon 
Athens Messenger 
Bellefontaine Examiner 
Bellevue Gazette 


Bowling Green Sentinel-Tribune 


Bucyrus Telegraph-Forum 
Cambridge Jeffersonian 


Celina Standard 
Chillicothe Gazette 
Circleville Herald 
Conneaut News-Herald 
Coshocton Tribune 
Delaware Garette 

East Liverpool Review 


Elyria Chronicle-Telegram 
Findlay Republican-Courier 


Fostoria Review-Times 


Fremont News-Messenger 


Geneva Free Press 
Hamilton Journal News 
tronton Tribune 


Kenton News-Republican 
Lancaster Eagle-Gazette 


Logan News 
Marietta Times 
Marion Star 


Martins Ferry Times-Leader 


Marysville Tribune 
Middletown Journal 

Mt. Vernon News 
Newark Advocate 

New Philadelphia Times 
Painesville Telegraph 


L 


Bon tr ae 4 
Sa 4 as 43 


JOHN W. CULLEN CO. 


Piqua Call 
Portsmouth Times: 
Ravenna-Kent Record 
Salem News 

Sidney News 


OHIO SELECT LIST 


Tiffin Advertiser-Tribune 


Troy News 
Ubrichsville Chronicle 
Urbana Citizen 


Van Wert Times-Bulletin 
Werren Tribune Chronicle 


Washington C. H. Record-Herald 


Wilmington News-Journal 


Wooster Record 
Xenia Gazette 


Zanesville Times-Recerder & Signal 


it takes 


a 


SS 
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BOTH HALVES 


to do 


Ohio is the 5th largest market in the United States . . 
reach it all! Retail sales total $6,622,697,000.* The 
important part from cities and towns of less than 100,000 
population, beyond the influence of metropolitan papers 


a job... 


. f you 


on your list, exceeds retail sales in such important 


states as Kentucky, Tennessee, Oklahoma and Kansas. 
Retail sales in the area covered by Ohio's home-town 
dailies exceeds that of 34 states. And these sales are 


where good distribution and dealer organizations 
mean excellent service to the consumer and rapid 
turnover. WRITE, PHONE OR WIRE AND ASK THE 
OHIO SELECT LIST MAN 
TO CALL AND EXPLAIN THE 
EASY “ONE ORDER-ONE 
CHECK” WAY OF 
COVERING OHIO. 


* Sales Management— 
Survey of Buying Power 
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Turner & Dyson Gets 
‘a Problem Account’ 


(Continued from Page 2) 
er who does a demonstration job 
in showing how rum drinks should 
be mixed. 

In addition, a thorough publicity 
program, capitalizing on rum reci- 
pes and methods of making rum 
drinks is in progress, and the ad- 
vent of the Rumsters (see below) 
has permitted the campaign to use 
an advertising device to build 
traffic in liquor stores and to in- 
doctrinate the public with rum 
recipes. The original Rumster kit 
had a million print order; a new 
kit, designed to handle demand 
through May, will bring the total 
number of kits printed and dis- 
tributed to 6,000,000 

Finally, the institute has a high- 
gear point of purchase program 
under way, and between the elec- 
tric signs (5,000 of which now dis- 
tinguish rum departments in retail 
outlets) and the Rumster windows, 
officials think they're making real 
progress 

Generally speaking the displays 
used in big rum markets—as 
advertising—while 


are 
Is newspaper 


the bulk of the national load is 
carried by magazines. 

In the briefing letter, agencies 
were told that the Economic De- 
velopment Administration of the 
Government of Puerto Rico is the 
client, with the name of Puerto 
Rico Rum Institute used in the 
U.S.; that the annual budget is 
$500,000 for space and production, 
with the remainder of the million- 
dollar expenditure going into pro- 
motion, field staff and sales activi- 
ties, and that the budget is now 
being divided 75-25 between maga- 
zines and newspapers. 


® The briefing letter said that rum 
shipments had increased each year 
since the start of the promotion, 
that most persons concerned felt 
the promotion program had made 
“a substantial contribution” to 
both increased shipments and 
heightened interest in rum in the}! 
trade. The continuation or increase | 
of the program will depend “pri- | 
marily on year-by-year results in| 
increasing rum shipments.” 
Agencies were told that a whisky, 


gin, or wine account would be 
considered to conflict; that any 
spirits account—including a rum— 
would constitute a conflict. 

They were warned that the rum 
promotion is difficult—that it can- 
not rival in size the money being 
spent on beer, wine and whisky, 
and that switching a consumer to 
rum is more difficult than switch- 
ing him from brand to brand of 
established liquor, and that rum 
accounts for only 14%% of total 
distilled spirits consumed in the 
U.S. 


@ The winning agency, the brief- 
ing document said, would need 
exceptional creative ability, sup- 
ported by clear-cut, sound mer- 
chandising of proved results. Size 
would be secondary, but the ac- 
count would need to know of the 
amount of attention it would get 
from responsible executives and 
creative personnel. Prior liquor 
experience was not a prerequisite, 
“but would be welcomed by the 
client provided it has been suc- 
cessful experience and has not 
congealed into conventional atti- 
tudes toward liquor advertising.” 

Finally, agencies were warned 
that the winning agency would 
work in the “spotlight of the liquor 
industry...Every distiller in the 
industry will be able to measure 
your success or failure quickly, 


... well, not all hay, anyway. About $37 million of last year’s 


$609 million farm income DID come from the hay crop—with 


wheat the largest money crop (North Dakota is the nation's No. 1 
producer). North Dakota farm family income averaged $9,000 . . . 
money which helped make North Dakota families the 


fourth largest spenders in the nation. 


YOUR ADVERTISING DOLLAR breeds real dollar returns in fertile North Dakota. 
And, in North Dakota, the unsurpassed way to extend a convincing 


sales message to 9 out of every 10 families—at the lowest cost— are 


the North Dakota Dailies. 


market... 


BISMARCK TRIBUNE 


- THE FARGO FORUM 


Se © \ 
Teuanet waste Co NE 


VALLEY CITY TIMES RECORD 


DEVILS LAKE JOURNAL 


tate s nevis 


Don't overlook the wealthy North Dakota 
and the NORTH DAKOTA DAILIES. 


GRAND FORKS HERALD 

JAMESTOWN SUN 
oO 

ANDAN DAILY PIONEER 


MINOT DAILY NEWS 
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Advertising of Rum 


The importance of the Puerto Rico Rum Institute advertising to 
the industry can be gleaned by studying the figures in boxes accom- 
panying this story. Just about two-thirds of the total advertising of 
rum in magazines in the past two years, and so far in 1951, has been 
done by the institute. 

The individual importers have been at work on their brands, too, 
Puerto Rican or otherwise, but the entire field spent only $116,119 
in magazines in 1948, and only Bacardi and Schenley show consistent, 
heavy promotion. 

These figures also reenforce the trade’s contention that the $500,- 
000 which the importers were to put into the cooperative promotion 
never materialized. 


s It is also interesting to note that, while the institute was exten- 
sively criticized because it spent its money in magazines—and thus 
ignored the radical differences in state-by-state consumption of rum 
—most of the importers were also putting their money into magazines. 
If anything, the dominance of the institute dollars in newspapers is 
more striking than in magazines, and its proportionate expenditures 
to the field as a whole are greater. 

It ought to be recalled that these figures are drawn from Publishers 
Information Bureau and Bureau of Advertising, ANPA, statistics. As 
such, individual advertisers spending less than $25,000 are omitted, 
although where the rum is part of a larger company whose expendi- 
tures aggregate more than $25,000, the rum advertising will be re- 
ported although it doesn’t reach $25,000. 


ADVERTISING OF RUM IN MAGAZINES 


1951*-1948 
Magazine Expenditures 
Company and Brand 1951* 1950 1949 1948 
Bacardi Imports Inc. 
Bacardi rum . $ 62,605 $ 42,775 $ 90,304 s— 
Canada Dry Ginger ‘Ale Inc 
Passport rum ..... ae —_— —_ 10,275 
Distillers Corp.-Seagrams Ltd 
Captain Morgan Jamaica rum — 1,710 1,140 oe 
McKesson & Robbins 
Ronrico Puerto Rican rum 13,470 15,295 12,607 —— 
Myers, Fred L., & Son 
Myer's Jamaica rum 28,030 54,152 45,410 3,101 
National Distillers Products Corp 
Red Heart Jamaica rum 2,680 8,254 —_—_ — 
Ron Merito Puerto Rican rum 17,785 _—_ 37,795 77,594 
Puerto Rico, Government of 
Puerto Rico rums . 239,740 — — _—_ 
a + Rico Industrial Development Co 
—- 495,660 679,160 —_ 
Quality Importers Inc. 
Old Sea Dog Jamaica rum a 1,570 ae SS 
Renfield Importers Ltd. 
Riondo Puerto Rican rum ..... 11,350 — 36,197 oe 
Schenley Industries Inc 
wm Carioca Puerto Rican rum — — 879 —_ 
Schieffelin & Co. 
Dagger rums 366 2.233 2.214 1,392 
Don Q Puerto Rican rum need 376 5,948 9,316 568 
Sugar Manufacturers Assn. (of Jamaica) 
MD ccacee 1,882 — 18,660 15,934 
Walker- Gooderham & Worts _ 
Pt ohiecivc inex eaeeiewes a 6,474 —- — 
Wile, Julius, Sons & Co. 
Lemon Hart rum 5.670 1,253 868 7,255 
Wee cases $383,954 $645,324 $934,544 $116,119 
*First 7 months 
ADVERTISING OF RUM IN NEWSPAPERS 
1948-1950 
Newspaper Expend:ture 
Company and Brand 1950 1949 1948 
Bacardi Imports Inc 
Bacardi rum $ 88,050 ;s— $ 38,278 
Distillers Corp.-Seagrams Ltd 
aptain Morgan Jamaica rum 14,628 1,256 -—S 
— Rico Industrial Development Co 
chs cornereces 148,344 173,159 _ 
Renfield Importers Ltd. 
Riondo Puerto Rican rum 17,468 —_ _ 
Schenley Industries Inc. 
Rum Carioca Puerto Rican rum 90,727 ae 41,915 
Schieffelin & Co. 
Don Q Puerto Rican rum 14,042 20,548 _— 


Engraving and Electrotyping 


under one roof means 


faster — better 


service for you. 


Gilebe Engraving 
and Electrotype Company 
Black and White—4 Color Process 


HA 7-5305 711 SO. DEARBORN STREET - CHICAGO 5 
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and with reasonable accuracy, in 
terms of his sales of rum.” 


® The decision to use advertising 
to salvage the Puerto Rican rum 
industry was taken in 1948, when 
the fortunes of the business were 
at their nadir. In fact, in that year 
the Puerto Ricans were exporting 
less rum than in 1940. 

Rum was suffering from a post- 
war hangover. In prewar days, the 
rum business generally and Puerto 
Rico in particular were experienc- 
ing a steady growth. In 1937, total 
rum imports into the U.S. came to 
1,863,665 gals.. of which Puerto 
Rico supplied 717,519. 

By 1940, rum imports were up to 
2,802,883, and Puerto Rico supplied 
1,445,306 gals., or better than half, 
and it had notably increased its 
market share—partially at the ex- 
pense of Cuban and French West 
Indian rum, both of which fell off 
markedly. 


@ Then came the war. There was 
a whisky shortage and more rum 
was sold as a substitute, but what 
killed rum in the trade was the tie- 
im sale, in which retailers had to 
buy rum in order to get Scotch, 
bourbon and recognized blends. 
Of course, it inflated rum sales 
drastically. From slightly less than 
3,000,000 gals. in 1940, imports 
leaped to 4,545,333 in 1941, to 
5,229,159 in 1942, to 14,081,574 in 
1943, and to a towering 17,408,053 
in 1944. And Puerto Rico held the 
pace, selling 5,620,713 gals. in 1943 
and 6,740,500 in 1944 (it was still 
the biggest source of rum in that 


Wan Borate. Mees prvtewt weatiheng gout’ 


PUSHING PUERTO RICO RUM—This four- 
color bleed page Puerto Rico Rum In- 
stitute ad appeared in Life June 18. 


year, although Cuba, which had 
exported a mere 164,922 gals. in 
1942, managed to export 5,724,086 
to the U. S. in 1944). 

In 1945 the readjustment came. 
Rum consumption dropped to 5,- 
340,124—-Puerto Rican shipments 
slid to 2,909,143 and Cuba's to 
452,643. The following year, 1946 
(the last year of tie-in sales), was 
a banner one for the liquor busi- 
ness, and rum sales pushed upward 
again, with total consumption ris- 
ing to 6,651,600 gals. and Puerto 
Rico’s shipments to 4,610,512, while 
Cuba’s continued to decline to 
275,585. | 


@ Then came debacle. In 1947, 
with tie-in sales out the window, 
and many retailers boasting a back 
room full of rum, the bottom fell 
out of the rum business. In that! 
year, shipments from Puerto Rico 
fell to 511,841 gals., domestic to- 
tals to 1,186,253 gals., and Cuban 
rum plunged to 51,516 gals., or 
about one-sixth of its shipments | 
in 1937. 

It was against this background 
of solid building, glut and rejec- 
tion that the notion of a Puerto 
Rican cooperative rum ween 
was born. 

The island had retained Arthur | 
D. Little & Co. as management en-| 
gineers for a number of years, and | 
this Cambridge, Mass., company 
had undertaken a survey of the is- 
land’s potential and present indus- 


ow aee “Rams Rate” Rx 


RUM INSTITUTE OUT FRONT—Puerto Rico Rum Institute ran this four-color spread 
in Life July 30. About two-thirds of the total advertising of rum in magazines in 
the past two years, and so far in 1951, has been done by the institute. 


try. It was to the Little firm that 
the Puerto Rican Industrial Devel- 
opment Co. turned in 1948, and 
asked Little to undertake salvage 
of the rum industry. 


The man picked by the Little 
company to handle the cooperative 
rum promotion was Grafton B. 
Perkins, who for many years prior 


| to the arrival of Charles Luckman 


at Lever House had been in charge 


| of Lever Bros. advertising. 


And so, in mid-1948, the outlines 
of a new promotion were disclosed 
(AA, Aug. 23, °48) to dispose of 
inventory—placed by competent 
industry observers at 21,300,000 
gals., and worth about $15,000,000 
to 17 distillers and 50 rectifiers— 
and to right the plight of the in- 
dustry. 

Almost from the beginning, the 
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campaign ran into difficulty. In 
December, 1948, it was announced 
that McCann-Erickson would han- 
die the account, that $750,000 
would be spent between the begin- 
ning of 1949 and summer, with 
additional funds to be appropri- 
ated for the fall and winter cam- 
paigns (AA, Dec. 20, '48). Early in 
February, the rum importers be- 
gan to scream that the campaign 
took no notice of them, and that 
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X times 1000 Brand-New parents 
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Copyright 1961, 
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every month... 


AS TIME WENT 
BY, m 
fo poms . Y wile and | —m 
Sem me Tein ty 
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morable 
I even if ane had | announcement 


THE VITAL YEARS 


Proud To Announce.” 


tions are in 6-point type... 


parents reading REDBOOK. 
like “We 


because, 


women in their courting, 


years... 


Each month, the most original birth announcement sub- 
mitted by a reader, appears in REDBOOK’s 
This little 


special prominence or publicity .. . 


marrying, 


“We 


receives ne 


Are 


feature 


the contest instruc- 


the cash prize is nominal. 
Yet, right from the birth of the contest 2 years ago, over 
1000 entries have been received every single month! 
It’s certainly fair to assume that for every thousand 
entries there are many times that number of brand-neu 
That's easy to understand, 
Are Proud Saaee 


and feature in REDBOOK is aimed directly at men and 


every story, article 


family-forming 


. their Young Adult years. 

This is important news to marketers of all products. 
These 18-t0-35'ers need foods, pharmaceuticals, furni- 
ture and appliances, clothing for their new families, plus 
everything else they must have as they start on their own. 

Don't take these mass-buying Young Adults for granted. 


Their purchasing power deserves special attention. Reach 


them in the only multimillion-reader magazine devoted 


exclusively to their needs and interests. Reach them in 


the new and even more valuable REDBOOK! 
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Adults 


THE VITAL MARKET 
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which 
the 


it was ignoring the “trade,” 
is more highly regarded in 
liquor than the soap business 


es Late in February, the National 
Assn. of Alcoholic Beverage Im- 
porters announced that it had re- 
versed its previous stand in which 


lic relations company (Robbins 
& Barber, subsequently Robbins, 
Barber & Baar and now Barber & 
Baar) the dispute was ironed out. 
The advertising campaign was then 
to consist of four-color pages in 
Collier's, Life and Look, plus other 
magazines to be added later, plus 


Advertising Age, November 5, 1951 


Agency Information Form for the Rum Institute 


This questionnaire was given to the agencies that sought the Puerto Rico rum account. 


Please read this form through carefully before attempting 
to answer. All questions must be answered clearly, concisely, 
specifically. Your answers will be held in confidence. 

Type the answers on 84x11 sheets and use a separate sheet 
for each question. Mark the sheet with the corresponding 


copy supervisors, group art directors, etc.), who may not be 
principals or department heads but who are employed in the 
New York office. 


PART THREE 


f it had questioned the promotion, an extensive newspaper promotion Question number. Punch and bind the sheets in numerical 14. It is a principal requirement of the client that you 
: and now was prepared to go along (a suggestion of the importers). It °P4er in this folder, together with the questionnaire cate new emily barge gone ~ ae an oe == 
+ . .. Pent nv sae ale aalome, P —_ sign: is accoun ve the date ea . 

with PRIDCO and McCann-Erick- was also disclosed that 12 Amer- PART ONE cad Gath Ge Gieaaty Gitah tae Senatien of each aus mamnnr 

* son. Harry L. Lourie, executive ican importers who _ handled 1. Give agency's name, New York address, telephone num- | of this group would be 

v.p. of the association, earlier Puerto Rican rum were lined up ber and designate whether main or branch office. List other 15. Name the other accounts on which this group would 
2 . at ‘*f< > ake eis . articinate offices, if any. be expected to work—and give the total current billing of 
claimed that “failure to make use and would participate in the pro ©: finde cena wine Geeanad ced tek titans te Game: et | Sees aoe. 
of the knowledge and experience gram, at least on behalf of their particular reference to growth of New York office. 16. Name other persons on a policy level, or in major 
of people in the import industry own brands, to the extent of $500,- 3. Recognition (AAAA and credit recognition only). If small, planning and creative positions, who would work indirectly 
i he: . . fidence ” or reasonably new, agency, client requires additional positive on this account 
: has rebuked confidence. . 000. evidence of financial responsibility. 17. Give us concise, chronological records of the prior 
~y At a meeting late in February 4. Name officers or principals and give us a clear picture of employment of the persons named in Questions 14 and 15 

‘ between PRIDCO, the agency, im- @ Stanley Baar now says that he 4gency’s ownership, including absentee stockholders and/or above—but do not duplicate the specific information asked 

*: »orters, the association and a pub- wii til) ct: eae _| “silent” partners, if any for in Questions 20 and 21 below. 

t f P will still stand on the recommen 5. Submit duplicate copies of type of contract or letter of 18. Tell us clearly and concisely how this account group 


EMPIRE STATE BUILDING 


dations his company made to the 


have been accomplished although 


agreement this client would be expected to sign 


are serviced by your New York office. Under each, list the 


will operate on the Puerto Rico Rum account as a creative 


niques, etc. 


= = institute. These included: (1) edu- 6. Describe clearly and concisely your customary billing unit. What creative procedures will it follow to assure the 
= = = > trade: i: duit %e practices (markups, special fees, discounts, due dates, etc.) client of the best advertising of which it is capable? 
= Se: Bs RERSS = cation of the trade; (2) a spe aker's and state when, and if, you charge for finished visuals. 19. What research techniques will the agency use to meas- 
= = bureau for importers’ and whole- : ‘ ure the results obtained by this group? 
s Dv hers’ , - = salers’ sales staffs, and (3) impor- PART TWO 20. In concise, outline form submit the creative record of 
* 2 Agpresentalives tance of rum-selected markets. 7. Give us the total current billing of all your active ac- | this account group while employed by your agency. Be speci- 
= = = i. - E . counts, including all offices fic: name the outstanding advertising campaigns they have 
ETRADE AND CONSUMER PUBLICATIONS= Some of these things, he notes, 8. In the order of their size, list all the active clients that _d¢veloped, basic sales ideas, successful slogans, art tech- 
= 


= 
Enew yorK ° LONGACRE 4-6634 


more than a year has elapsed since 


how to make your 


Letterhead 


products or separate accounts you service. If you handle 
only a part of the advertising ‘radio, for example), so specify 
in each case—and give the year in which each client or sep- 
arate account was acquired 

9. Give the total current billing of the New York office 
only. In terms of this office’s largest accounts, state how 
many comprise 50% and how many comprise 75% of the total 
current billing of the New York office. 

10. List every account the New York office has resigned 
or otherwise lost since 1946, with reasons. State how long 
you serviced each before it left the agency 

ll. State how many persons, including principals, are em- 
ployed by: (a) the New York office, and (b) all offices, in- 
cluding New York 

12. List all the service departments art, 


(copy, research, 


21. In concise, outline form submit the individual creative 
records of these men prior to their employment by your 
agency 

22. Submit a few, well-chosen samples of the creative rec- 
ord of this group, while in the employe of your agency— 
and support these samples with Starch figures and/or other 
available measurement data. (Note: Tabulate this data on 
8',x11 sheets and incorporate in this report.) 

23. Tell us whether or not we may check at random with 
those clients whom this group presently serves or may have 
served in the past. 


PART FOUR 


24. Rum presently accounts 
distilled spirits consumption in 


of the total 
Yet there is 


for only 114% 
this country. 


media, etc.) you maintain within the New York office. Name evidence that the fine light rums of Puerto Rico have less 
Represent gour Business the head of each department and state how many people | toxicity (“hangover” effect) than whiskies, including Scotch 
are assigned to each department, including the head. ‘Note: | A possible solution to the problem of widening the sale of 


‘ 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF 


The total of all department heads and the people assigned 
to their departments must equal the total number of persons 
employed by the New York office, as shown in part ‘a) of 


Question 11 above, or a suitable explanation of any discrep- | 


ancy must be given.) 


13. Name other major creative personnel, if any ‘such as, 


rum may be to promote the use of rum in highballs. To per- 
suade the habitual whisky drinker to use more rum, how- 
ever, is much more difficult than to switch him from one 
brand of whisky to another 

If you would care to comment, 
what you may have to say. 


we will be interested in 


his company was employed by 
PRRI. 


AA reporter in February that tax 
collections were up 28.6% for 
1950, and that sale and consump- 
tion of rum are rising. 


How far the rise has been, and 
what the reasons for it are, are 
matters of considerable dispute in 
the industry. Rum sales have un- 


th LARGEST 


Retail Sales Market 


Your callers form an 


impression of your or- 
@ These importers included: Ba- 
cardi Imports, Canada Dry Ginger 
Ale Co., McKesson & Robbins, Na- 
tional Distillers Products, Ren- 
field Importers, Ronrico, Schenley 
Import, Schieffelin & Co. W. A 
Taylor & Co., and “21” Brands. 
The campaign got under way, 
and newspapers were added in a 
13-week campaign that summer, 
and the announced budget for the 
year grew to $1,000,000, not count- 
ing the importers’ contributions. 
In October, 1949, the Puerto 
Rican Rum Institute announced 
that another $750,000 had been 
okayed for rum advertising. In 
May, 1950, the institute announced 
that it would spend $1,000,000 in 
that year in 11 magazines, plus 22 
newspapers after June 28, and 30 
business papers would be used. In 
October, Frank Johnson, who had 
joined the institute as a director 
of promotion from Frankfort Dis- 
tillers earlier, announced that the 
institute would spend $500,000 
on a fall-holiday ad drive and 
hoped to dispell the notion that 
rum was a summer drink. 


ganization from your 


I 


pea 


Be oN he ee 


building, reception 
room, offices or sales 
room. Readers of your 


business letters must 


form their impression 


from your business sta- 


tionery alone. This is 


WUE eee FA ee Cemteer 


why the design of your in Ulineis 


$130,849,800* 
Be MARKET-WISE . . . Buy MARKET SIZE! 


Don't let the magical “50,000 population” limit stop you 
from reaching over 130,000 consumers in the Pantagraph 
Market, one of Central Illinois’ richest. Pantagraph readers 
bought from one-third to one-half more than the readers in 
four Illinois markets with over 50,000 population. 


letterhead, the information it contains, and the quality of 
paper and printing are so important. 


Many useful ideas for creating letterheads that will ade- 


quately represent your business are contained in a portfolio, 
The Psychology of Business Impression. Thousands of busi- 
ness executives throughout America have found value in 
this original contribution to the letterhead problem. A Test 
Kit of 24 basic letterhead treatments, including type speci- 
fications and production processes, is included. 


re Write for a free copy on your business stationery. 


e In this half-million-dollar drive, 
copy would feature the “Rumsters” 
—eight gremlin-like characters 
which consumers might use to 
decorate party drinks. The drive 
would appear in Esquire, Holiday, 
Life and four additional magazines, 
and newspaper ads for the Rum- 
sters would run in 30 dailies, and 
a motion picture called “Let's 
Make More Money with Rum” 
would be used to stimulate sales- 
men. 

Finally, in February of this 
year, Mr. Johnson reported that 
the island officials were prepared 
to continue the campaign at the 
rate of $1,000,000 a year. He said 
Puerto Rican officials hoped to 
avoid the debacle of the last war 
by maintaining the rum’s quality, 
intensifying promotional activity 
to build consumer demand and by 
relieving any logjams which might 
arise at retailer levels. 


Put These Facts On Your Media Scoreboard: 


% The Pantagraph has the second largest circulation 
among 74 evening newspapers in Illinois.* 


%& The Pantagraph Market is the 2nd largest in “down- 
state" Illinois covered by one newspaper.* 


N E E N A H TH 1 N PAPE RS *Copyright 1950. Sales Management Survey of Buying Power; fur- 


This unusual portfolio ‘ ; 
ther reproduction not licensed. Chicago excluded in all comparisons. 


shows you how mailing 
costs are being cut. and 
office efliciency improved, You're Market-Wise when 
by proper use of thin you advertise in . . . 
papers for air mail sta- 


tionery, multiple invoices, 


multi-page reports, ete. 
One or more of the Neenah 
Onionskins will fit your 
thin paper problems. 


Write for a free copy. 


e And what has the promotion ac- 


NEENAH PAPER COMPANY ‘complished? Mr. Johnson told an 


NEENAH, WISCONSIN 
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WINDOW-—Here is the new emphasis on the highball, in a window playing up the 
Rumster theme. Importers have long despaired of selling a high volume of rum as 
a mixed-drink item, arguing that it could never be a large seller until it broke the 


diaquiri<ollins cliche. 


doubtedly increased, but they in- 
creased much more sharply in 
open states than in monopoly 
States, for in the 17 monopoly 
states actually less rum was sold 
in 1950 than in 1949. These states 
sold 533,559 gals. in 1949, com- 
pared to 508,284 in 1950. 

Now, it is admittedly true that 
the states which sel] the most rum 
are not monopoly states. Accord- 
ing to True’s 1950 report, seven 
States account for about 60% of 
the 2,310,346 gals. of rum sold 
nationally in that year. These 
states are New York, California, 
Florida, Illinois, New Jersey, 
Massachusetts and Pennsylvania. 
New York accounts for 452,035 
gals., California for 266,468 gals., 
Pennsylvania for 101,120. And of 
these seven states only Pennsyl- 
vania has the monopoly system. 


s But while the sale in monopoly 
states was slumping, sales in open 
states were rising. Why? Simple, 
Say the industry's cynics: it’s be- 
cause of tie-in sales. And in state 
after state, in Distilled Spirits In- 
stitute reports, the sharp upturn 
of rum sales after the Korean War 
started is notable and roughly 
parallels the rise in Scotch. 

DSI reports on Puerto Rican 
rum show that shipments jumped 
from 103,561 gals. in August, 1950, 
to 206,277 the next month. 

And DSI figures show that in the 
first six months of 1951, shipments 
from Puerto Rico totaled 812,444 
gals.—which would mean that the 
island's distillers will enjoy a year 
somewhat better than 1940, if the 
present rate continues. 


‘Nucleonics’ Gets New Format 
With its January, 1952, issue, 
Nucleonics, a McGraw-Hill pub- 
lication, will adopt the standard- 
size format (8%qx11%4"). It has 
been a pocket-size paper since it 
was established in 1947. New ad- 
vertising rates also will become 
effective. The present rate of $260 
for one b&w page, one time, will 
become $315. Editorial policy and 
circulation are unchanged. 


‘Pathfinder’ to Boost Rates 


Pathfinder, published by Farm 
Journal Inc., Philadelphia, has is- 
sued a new rate card, No. 29, ef- 
fective with its April 9, 1952, is- 
sue, based on 1,200,000 average net 
paid circulation. New base rate for 
one b&w page, one time, will be 
$4,000 instead of $3,750. Frequency 
of issue will be changed next year 
from 26 to 24 issues. 


Maine Pushes Sardine Pizza 

Maine sardine pizza, a variation 
on the Italian pie-like food, is 
being promoted nationally via 
newspapers as a new way to en- 
joy the “downeast” fish. Ads are 
being paid for by the Maine De- 
velopment Commission out of 
funds collected by the state sar- 
dine industry's self-imposed tax 
for promotion. 


—— 


GREEN BAY PRESS-GAZETTE 


Why Take Shots 
in the Dark? 


. . . when advertising in the Green Bay, Wisconsin, Press-Gazette 
puts your product right ‘‘on target’! And for testing, the Press- 
Gazette offers nearly totai saturation of a truly typical population. 


Here's diversified industry and business, normal employment and nationality groups. And 


best of all here's size sufficient for adequate ‘‘spread"’ without surrendering positive control! 


CONTACT THE GENERAL ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT, 


GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN 


Grocery Store Audit Available for tests 
The Press-Gozette store avdit has o basic pane! 
of 18 outlets. Soles are determined by regular 
store invoice ond inventory checks. Available with- 
out charge for test compoigns 


Circulation over 


950,000 


Starting January 1952 


On March 23rd plans for WEEKEND PICTURE MAGAZINE were an- 


nounced with five Member Newspapers and a projected circulation of 775,000 


On July Ssh new advertising rates for the first half of 1952 were issued 


based 


on a circulation ,of 868,000 with nine Member Newspapers. 


On September 8th WEEKEND PICTURE MAGAZINE was launched. 


Its circulation exceeded 900,000 


the largest of any publication in Canada. 


On January 5th, 1952, the circulation of WEEKEND PICTURE MAGAZINE 
will exceed 950,000 with 16 member Newspapers. The Evening Telegram, 
St. John’s, Newfoundland, is the latest newspaper to join the group. 


The confidence of those Canadian advertisers who spent $630,000 in the 
first eight issues (Sept. 8 to Oct 27) of WEEKEND has been justified by 
the phenomenal success of this new development in Canadian publishing. 


Circulation by Provinces 


British Columbia 

Alberta 

Saskatchewan 

Manitoba 

Ontario 

Quebec 

New Brunswick 

Nova Scotia 

Prince Edward Island 

Newfoundland 
Total 


MONTREAL 
WEEKEND PICTURE MAGAZINE 
231 St. Jomes Street, West 


* 


189,000 The Vancouver Sun 
14,000 Prince Albert Daily Herald 
24,000 * 
13,000 Moose Jaw Times-Hera 
395,000 The News Chronicle (Port Arthur) 
195,000 The Daily Press (Timmins) 
70,000 
33,000 Kirkland Lake Northern Daily News 
3,000 The London Free Press 
14,000 The Telegram (Toronto) 
950,000 The Standard 


Member Newspapers 


Peterborough Examiner 
The Kingston Whig-Standord 
The Montreal Star 
The Quebec Chronicle-Telegraph 
The Telegraph-Journal and 
Evening Times-Globe (Saint John) 
The Times and Transcript (Moncton) 
The Evening Telegram (St. John's, Nfid.) 


WEEKEND 


PUBLISHED 8Y THE MONTREAL STANDARD PUBLISHING COMPANY 


TORONTO 
WEEKEND PICTURE MAGAZINE 
147 University Ave 


NEW YORK 
O MARA & ORMSBEE 
Groybor Building, 420 Lexington Ave 


CHICAGO 
THE JOHN E. LUTZ CO 


Tribune Tower, 435 North Michigon Ave 
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‘of Influence and Buying Power” 
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three times 


produced by the other 
duced nearly twice the 


ADVERTISING AGE's 


where the eager 


“FOR HALF THE COST... 


This little story has to do with a classified advertiser 
who used the same copy in two advertising papers- 
4” in ADVERTISING AGE, 5” in the other 
ADVERTISING AGE produced 32 sales against 18 


In recapitulation, the advertiser reported: 
for about half the cost, ADVERTISING AGE pro- 


three times the gross profit.” 
Yes, it does pay to use classified—if you use it in 


readers look for men and materials. 
ideas, services and equipment 


the Profit!” | 


Result: 


paper. 
“Thus, 


volume of business, and over 


“Advertising Market Place” | 


Information for Advertisers 


No. 4151. The McGraw-Hill Story. 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. of- 
fers a new booklet which presents 
a brief summary of the company’s 
history, outlines the nature of the 
company’s various business pa- 
pers, catalogs and directories, etc., 
and lists the many services per- 
formed 
No. 4152. Selling the Building Sup- 
ply Field 
“Selling the Lumber and Build- 
ing Material Market” is a new data 


‘book prepared by Building Supply 


News. It gives extremely detailed 
breakdowns of the field, and pre- 
sents circulation, editorial, and ad- 
vertising data 


No. 4153. Rotary Members Ana- 
lyzed. 
“The Rotarian Magazine for Men | 


is | 
of Rotary Club members 
seen as business owners, presi- 
dents, vice-presidents, general 
managers, etc., as well as indivi- 
duals with high personal buying 
power. Published by The Rotarian 


a study 


Wo. 4156. Audit of Kansas Listen- | 

ers 

Stations WIBW and KCKN pro- 
vide a new file book, “The Kansas 
Radio Audience of 1951,” based on 
a survey made by Prof. Whan of 
the University of Wichita. Broad 
in scope, it covers listener classi- 
fications, radio set ownership and | 
use, station coverage and prefer- 
ence, listening habits, program 
preferences, etc. It gets down to] 
such fine points as listenership for 
weather reports, and is interest-| 
ingly revealing | 


No. 4157. Tapping a $6 Billion 

Annual Payroll 

Pointing out that armed forces’ 
payrolls run more than $6 billion | 
per annum, Army Times and Air 
Force Times offer a new booklet, 
“Mass Selling and Sampling to the 
Millions,” describing the market 
and the best ways of reaching it. 


Note: Inquiries for the items listed above will not be serviced beyond Dec. 17. 


USE COUPON TO OBTAIN INFORMATION 


Readers Service Dept., ADVERTISING AGE 


200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Ill 


—please print or type) 


NAME 
COMPANY 
ADDRESS 

atl & ZONE .... 


| comfort—mostly 


| forth Hooperatings and evidence of 


Please send me the following (insert number of each item wanted 


Specific information regarding 
merchandise which can be sold 
through PXs will be helpful to 
manufacturers. 


4158. What Lumber Dealers 
Sell. 

Just as the drug store sells far 
more than drugs, so the lumber 


No. 


dealer retails a wide variety of | 
building and maintenance prod-| 


ucts. This is brought out and de-| 
tailed in a new booklet, “The $7,- 
000,000 Market for Lumber and| 
Building Products,” offered by 
American Lumberman. Charts, 
pictures, and statistical tables help 
to present an over-all picture. 

No. 4159. New Medical 

Paper. 

A newcomer in the export field 
is Selecciones Medicas Interna- 
cionales. A presentation entitled 
“First Complete Coverage Medium 
to All Physicians in All Latin 
America” outlines the editorial 
services and circulation pattern of 
the new publication. Both Spanish 
and Portuguese editions will be 
published. Contemplated circula- 
tion will be about 63,000. 


Spanish 


No. 4160. Help for Ad Managers. 
McGraw-Hill’s new booklet, 
“Selling Your Advertising Budget 
to Management,” is of aid and 
aid—to advertis- 
ing managers. Recommended read- 
ing. 
No. 4161. Radio in Chattanooga. 
“Gee Whiz!” is a new folder of- 
fered by Station WDEF setting 


the station's local acceptance 


No. 4162. Outdoor in Detroit. 
“Detroit, Wayne County” is a 
new market report offered by 


Walker & Co., covering the area 
from the standpoint of population 
trends, income, readership, defense 
production, banking, food sales, 
autos, home ownership, etc. Medi- 
an income per family is $4,023, 
with over a million employed. 


TITLE 


STATE 


THE ADVERTISING MARKET 


Rates 


90¢ per line, minimum charge $3.60. Cash with order. 


PLACE 


Figure all cap 


lines (maximum—two) 30 letters and spaces per line; upper & lower case 40 
Per line. Add two lines for box number. Deadline Wednesday noon 12 days 
Preceding publication date. Display classified takes card rate of $12.00 per 
column inch, Regular card discounts, size and frequency, apply on display. 


HELP WANTED POSITIONS WANTED 
ENGINEER-REPORTER (Chicagoan) in- MODEST WAGES 
terested in career in technical publicity WILL BUY MAXIMUM EFFORT 
with leading firm (New York Headquar- $4200 will hire asst. adv. mgr., 26, draft 
ters) now opening Chicago office. Experi- exempt, 2 years industrial experience in 
ence on editorial staff of trade, technical production, budget planning, copy & lay- 


or business magazine considered ideal 


| Should also know production and/or con- 
| Struction industries 
| 32. Selectee 
| least six 


Salary open, 
will train in New York at 
months. Interviews in Chicago 
November 12, 13. Reply = resume to 
Harry W. Smith, Inc. 507 Fifth Ave., New 
York 17 


| ground 


speaker. 


COPYWRITER, Small Agency $6000 
MARKET RESEARCH ASST. $6000 
SALES TRAINING ASST. Foods $7500 


We Serve Both Employer and Employee 
SHAY AGENCY 
30 West Washington - Chicago 2, Il. 


WANTED: Executive with outstanding 
leadership ability willing to travel ex- 
tensively, for position as Director of 


Fund Raising for national health and 
welfare organization, Educational back- 
and experience in business ad- 
ministration, community organization and 
public relations desired. Knowledge of 


| development of promotional materials and 


ability to direct nationwide fund raising 
appeal essential. Must be effective public 


Box 4097, ADVERTISING AGE, 
200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Ill. 
ADVERTISING & PUBL ISHING 
FOR ALL TYPES OF PC 
GE << WILL TAMS—RE PL ACEMENTS 
209 S. State St HA 7-2063 Chicago 


| willing to WORK 


DESPERATE—Weil established manufac- 
turer need direct mail advertising man. In 
circularising—mailings—production and all] 
details including lists etc. Salary open 
with opportunity. P. O. Box 869, Alliance, 
Ohio. 


PERSONALIZED SERVICE 
Advertising-Promotion & Sales Managers- 
Copywriters-Account Executives-Editors- 
Artists-Merchandising-R ese a rch-Layout- 
Radio-TV-Production and Salesmen 

THE HONES COMPANY 
14 E. Jackson Blvd. Chicago 4, Tl. 
ASSISTANT SALES MANAGER 
One of the leading manufacturers of plas- 
tic housewares doing national advertis- 
ing wants man with solid background of 


| experience in merchandising and selling 
| of housewares. Will work with salesmen 


in field and major chain stores. For man 
and GROW with this 
company there's plenty of opportunity for 
promotion. Age 30-35. Salary open. Give 
outline of experience and personal back- 
ground together with recent photograph. 
Replies will be held in strictest confi- 
dence 

Box 4099, ADVERTISING AGE, 

200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Il. 


FRED J. MASTERSON 
ADVERTISING & PUBLISBING 


PERSONNEL 
All types of positions for men and women. 
185 N. Wabash FR 2-0115 Chicago 


MERCHANDISING—SALES PROMOTION 
NAGER 


Large eastern brewery located outside 
New York City has opening for an ag- 
gressive sales promotion manager. Appli- 
cants must possess supervisory ability, 
experience in same or allied industry, and 
be able to show prior record of successful 
accomplishment. Will supervise depart- 
ment handling point of purchase items, 
mass displays and window displays. Sal- 
ary open. Reply to Box 4101, ADVERTIS- 
ING AGE, 200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, 
lll. giving complete history 


EMPLOYERS—EMPLOYEES 
f 


or 
Advertising - Promotion - Art - Publicity 
Public Relations - Copy - Editors - Televi- 
sion Export - Newspaper - Account Exec- 
utives - Time Sales - Space Sales - Radio - 


related fields-Marilyn D. Eggers - Con- 
tact - Ch 1-4500 
BELL VOCATIONAL 
SERVICE 


1218 Citizens Bldg. Cleveland 14, Ohio 


ADVERTISING 
AGENCY 
PARTNERSHIP 


Man selected must definitely know 
how to secure for estab- 
lished fully recognized Chicago Ad- 
vertising Agency. Prefer young man 
who has secured and handled large 
accounts or is operating his own 
agency and wants to give better 
service. This ad has been seen by 
our own organization. 
Box 8000, Advertising Age, 
200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Til 


accounts 


_————— ——— 
ADVERTISING SALESMAN 
WITH 3 YEARS EXPERIENCE IN DIRECT 
MAIL LINE ANXIOUS TO AFFILIATE WITH 
TRADE PAPER OR IN FOOD FIELD. WILLING 

WN 


FURTHER DETAILS OR PERSONAL INTER- 
VIEW WRITE 
Xx 8001, 


BO. ADVERTISING AGE 
ll EB. 47TH ST. NEW 


YORK 17, N. ¥ 


NEW YORK BRANCH AND 
MANAGER AVAILABLE 


with equipped office in “advertising row” at 
reasonable rental. Service your accounts, contact 
new business leads. Fully experienced all agency 
activities. Straight moderate salary, full time 
basis, or advance and commission. 

x * it ane AGE 


Bo 
11 E. 47th 


} out, 


age 25-| 


| publisher on 


sales promotion 
Let me work for you. 

Box 4103, ADVERTISING AGE, 

200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Ill 
SPACE SALESMAN N. Y. & East 20 years 
experience trade and consumer publica- 
tions. $10,000 man, now employed, offers 
his resultful services to an enterprising 
an initial $5,200.00 a year 
basis until his productive ability is spe- 
cifically established 


Chicago area only 


Box 4036, ADVERTISING AGE, 
200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


ART DIRECTOR - ARTIST 
A well-rounded experience in Adv. Agen- | 
cies and studios in New York and Chicago. 
If you are looking for mature creative 
ability based on experience on a wide 
range of major accounts—I may be your 
man. 
Box 4110, ADVERTISING AGE, 

200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Ill. 
ADVERTISING MGR - ART DIRECTOR 
A strong combination necessary to pro- 
duce successful adv. 15 yrs. broad exp. in 

nat'l, promotional and direct by mail. 

Box 4111, ADVERTISING AGE, 

200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Il) 

WANT TV WITH SALES PUNCH? 
Do your TV spots need visual inspiration? 
Visual-minded, visual-experienced man, 
now in top Chicago contact-creative spot, 
seeks change. Ten years solid know-how 
in scenarios, casting, directing of motion 
pix, shorts, TV spots, slidefilms. Knows 
film industry; how to get best for less. 
Prior background: agency partner, adv. 
mgr., promotion, merchandising, market- 
ing. $15,000 with future. Resume 

Box 4106, ADVERTISING AGE, 

200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Ill. 
ADVERTIs » PROMOTION 
MANAGER OR ASS'T. 

Solid retail background in creative copy, 
layout and well-organized production plus 
substantial experience in publicity, dis- 
play, merchandising, sales promotion of 
consumer goods—durable and soft lines. 
Now emp. in Chicago. Age 32, Univ. grad. 
Box 4102, ADVERTISING AGE, 

200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Ill 


SKILLED ARTIST: wishes to make 
change. 23 years exp. wishes position as 
art dir. pre. Mfg. Co. or Pub. Co. Knows 
art pro. and reproduction processes. $7000 
year until productive ability is established. 
Box 4104, ADVERTISING AGE, 
200 E. Lilinois St., Chicago 11, Ill 


MARKET RESEARCH MANAGER 
Agency and panel experience; capable of 
handling job from planning to client pre- 
sentation. Experience on consumer and 
industrial accounts. Desire association with 
agency, manufacturer or research firm 

Box 4112, ADVERTISING AGE, 

200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Ill 


Ass't Adv. Mgr. or A. E. 2 yrs. as major 
appliance co-op administrator. 1 yr. in 
direct mail and prod. Seek opportunity to 
serve and to grow. 26, married, vet., Univ, 
grad. Best references. Salary $5500. 

Box 4109, ADVERTISING AGE, 

200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Ill. 

PACKAGE DESIGNER 

seeking position with future. Executive 
ability full knowledge of merchandising. 
15 yrs. exp. Salary open for discussion. 

Box 4105, ADVERTISING AGE, 

200 E. lilinois St., Chicago 11, Lil. 

SALES-MINDED ARTIST 

4-A agency experience, wants position as 
assistant to advertising & sales promotion 
manager creating sales material with 
punch 

Box 4113, ADVERTISING ce 

ll E. 47th St., New York 17, Y 


REPRESENTATIVES WANTED 
PUBLISHER'S REPRESENTATIVE 
Eastern ter. substantial nat'l grocery trade 
pubn. Comm. 20°., earnings now $3,000 
Unlimited potential. About half time & 
some travel required. Gro. field exp 

needed. Write details and setup. 
Box 4108, ADVERTISING AGE, 
200 E. Mlinois St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


PUBLISHERS REPRESENTATIVE WANT- 
ED: Trade magazine, leader in its field 
seeks representative for Pittsburgh area, 
Ohio and Michigan. Give details as to 
publications now represented, length of 
time and number of salesmen 

Box 4107, ADVERTISING AGE, 

11 E. 47th St., New York 17, N. Y. 
MIDDLE WEST REPRESENTATIVES 

FOR CANADIAN TRADE MAGAZINES 
Experienced adveritising representatives 
required immediately for long-established 
Canadian trade magazine group of five. 
Territory: Ohio and West. Now carry large 
volume of American advertising, with ex- 
cellent possibilities for U. S. expansion. 
Five magazines, including farm machin- 
ery, automotive, oil industry, welding and 
machine shop, and coal trade. Give com- 
plete information on facilities for adver- 
tising promotion, commission, etc., in 
first letter. Address: 

Box 4096, ADVERTISING AGE, 

200 E. Lilinois St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


SPACE REPS: You're calling on our pros- 
pects. Why not sell our line on the side 
and add to your income? We have an ad- 
a ‘gimmick’ that is new and dif- 
ferent Makes an inexpensive give-away 
good the year ‘round. Profitable commis- 
sions. Write for details. 

Box 4093, ADVERTISING AGE, 

200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Il 


YOUR CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENT HERE 
WILL GET RESULTS 


Advertising Age, November 5, 1951 


BCA Butane Lighter 
Drive Starts Soon 


New York, Oct. 30—A new bu- 
tane cigaret lighter, the BCA Buta- 
lite, will be introduced next week 
to the retail trade by the Butalite 
Corp. of America. Milton Wein- 
berg Advertising, Los Angeles, is 
handling the promotion, which will 
break consumer-wise in Novem- 
ber. B-B Pen Co., Hollywood, is 
the distributor. 

According to Jack Levant, BCA 
sales manager, wholesale orders of 
approximately $900,000 have al- 
ready been received for the lighter, 
which comes in three models rang- 

| ing in price from $5.95 to $12.50. 

| Trade advertising in the tobacco, 
| jewelry and department store 
| fields began this month. Coopera- 
| tive newspaper ads will break 
|early in November and magazine 
advertising will run in December 
issues of Collier’s, Esquire, Life 
and The Saturday Evening Post. 


Williams Offers Sales Bonus 


Williams Oil-O-Matic division, 
Eureka Williams Corp., Blooming- 
ton, Ill., manufacturer of oil heat- 
ing equipment, has offered $25, $50 
and $100 series “E” defense bonds 
as a bonus to salesmen, in addition 
to regular sales commissions 
earned from Oct. 22 to Dec. 8. The 
bonds will be awarded on a point 
system based on the individual 
number of heating units sold. 


Two Publishers Merge 


Brumby Press Inc., Marietta, 
Ga., and Marietta Journal Pub- 
lishing Co. have merged to form 
Times-Journal Inc., Marietta. The 
publishing company will issue a 
new evening daily, the Marietta 
Times-Journal, beginning in De- 
cember, and will continue to pub- 
lish Cobb County Times, a weekly. 


Buys ‘Cordele Dispatch’ 

Elden W. Matthews, business 
manager of the Dispatch, Cordele, 
Ga., has purchased the daily from 
L: Parker Likely, publisher. 


HOW WILL YOU HAVE 
YOUR COPY, SIR? 


I can serve it up crepe suzette style for the 
Park Avenue de Puysters, liver 'n onions 
style for the Mortimer Mainstreets, or 
season it to taste for the folks in between. 
Now rounding out sixteen fun-filled years 
doing fresh, basic copy on food, automo- 
tives, and a well-assorted array of other 
accounts. Styles range from light humor- 
ous to hard-selling factual. Almost seven 
years with present agency; four in pre- 
vious one. Excellent idea man; adept in 
radio, movies, television, presentations, 
public relations and all usual phases of 
copywriting. Present salary, $10,000. If 
youre out to fill a man-sized job that 
calls for a real flair and mature experience, 
what are we waiting for? Write Box 7998, 
Advertising Age, 200 East Illinois Street, 
Chicago 11, Hlinois 


WANTED—SPACE SALESMAN 
One of America’s leading busi- 
ness papers is looking for a man 
to add to its eastern sales staff. 
An engineering background 
wou!d be helpful but is not strict- 
ly necessary. Successful space 
selling experience is essential. 
Naturally, we'll keep your con- 
fidences. Write us care of Box 
7995, Advertising Age, 200 East 
Illinois St., Chicago 11, Illinois. 


FOR SALE 


Striking, beautiful custom built modern 
house on secluded rolling acreage only 
38 minutes from New York, 10 rooms, 
sliding glass wall panels, radiant heated 
floors. 

| Phone Rye 7-0081 


! 


SPACE REPRESENTATIVE 


with outstanding sales record and 6 
years valuable industrial agency con- 
tacts in business paper field, would 
like an A-1 publication for Mid-West 
representation. 
Box 8002, AD' 
200 E. Miinois a. 


ERTISING AGE 
Chicago 11, Il 
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BAB Authorizes 


Advertising Age, November 5, 1951 


| Mebane Joins PR Company 


/son & Yutzy, New York public 


J ih d Dudley, Ander- 
Study of Radio Copy 70 begin" omy hes 


New York, Oct. 30 _Broadcast | 
Advertising Bureau has assigned 
Advertising Research Bureau of 
Seattle to make a special study 
on the effectiveness of radio copy. 

As described by William B. Ryan, 
BAB president, a single pilot study 
will be conducted in Seattle, with 
Bon Marche department stores and 
Station KOMO participating in the 
test. The purpose will be to judge 
the power of various radio copy 
approaches, a variety of copy ap- 
peals for specific types of radio 
audiences and the effect of the 
various times of the radio broad- 
cast day on certain copy ap- 
proaches. Checking copy will fea- 
ture three nationally-known 
brands of women’s hosiery. 

Also coming up on the bureau's 
schedule is a definitive analysis of 
the merchandising practices of the 
country’s radio stations. Data from 
questionnaires received from 322 
BAB member stations are now be- 
ing evaluated and will be released 
to the industry soon. 


STUDY SPOT RADIO 
LOCALLY: GRABHORN 

New York, Oct. 30—The need 
for qualitative market research on 
the local level was emphasized last 
week by Murray Grabhorn, man- 
aging director of the National Assn. 
of Radio & Television Station Rep- 
resentatives. He spoke at the tenth 
annual luncheon of Pulse Inc. 

“National spot today is getting 
much of its audience research at 
the national level, while its prime 
necessity is for the very best type 
of research at the local level and 
in specific market areas,” Mr 
Grabhorn said 

“Every specific 
own definite characteristics. And 
it is on the most comprehensive 
compilation of those characteristics 
that audience research can aid na- 
tional spot and the latter, in turn, 
aid the advertiser 

“Too often the methods of re- 
search fall into a pattern and this 
defeats the very purpose of audi- 
ence research, which should be 
imaginative, exploratory, continu- 
ally alert for new ways to deter- 
mine the changes in people's hab- 
its, preferences, tastes and activi- 
ties.” 


market has its 


Philco TV Week Celebrated 


“Philco Television Week” will 
be celebrated, starting Nov. 4, 
with the mailing of more than 
8,000,000 four-page circulars fea- 
turing television sets and some 
radio-phonograph models to dis- 
tributors, dealers and consumers. 
In addition, an extensive con- 
sumer advertising campaign in 
the usual Philco outlets will sup- 
port the direct mail drive, and 
dealers will be given special win- 
dow displays and point of sale 


displays. Hutchins Advertising, 
Philadelphia, is handling the 
campaign. 


‘Esquire’ to Move Units 

Esquire will move its circulation 
sales and magazine production de- 
partments to New York next April, 
and is making arrangements to 
transfer department executives 
and absorb as many as possible of 
the remaining staff in the Chicago 
office. Other members of the staff 
of 60 affected by the move who 
will not be placed within the com- 
pany will receive severance settle- 
ments. Executive title changes 
have not been announced. 


Columbia Shifts Shurick 

Edward P. Shurick, market re- 
search counsel for the CBS radio 
division, has been added to the 
network sales staff of the CBS tele- 
vision division, New York. 


R. E. Williams Named S. M. 
Raymond E. Williams has been 
named manager of the foreign 
sales department of Dodge & Olcott 
Inc., New York, subsidiary of U.S 
Industrial Chemical Inc 


formerly busi- 
ness news editor of the Atlanta 
relations company. Mr. Mebane re- 
cently received the press award of 
the Southern Assn. of Science & 
Industry for outstanding journal- 
istic work contributing to indus- 
trial and scientific progress in the 
South. 


Alec Moss Named Ad Manager 

Alec Moss, who has been han- 
dling special campaigns for 20th 
Century Fox on a picture-by-pic- 
ture basis, has been appointed 
temporary advertising manager 
for the film company. Jonas 
Rosenfield, who held the position, 
has resigned to go into the theater 
business on his own 


Beslity Joins Artography 

Steven Beslity, formerly with 
Arthur Leech Inc., New York, has 
joined Artography Inc., New York, 
as consultant art director. He will 
handle cosmetic, liquor and sales 
promotion accounts 


601 N. FAIRBANKS CT. CHICAGO, ILL. DElaware 7-0400 


K 


ling 


STUDIOS INC. 


lradn BEER 


ea ert Tiga ames wth Harry 


RADIO AND TELEVISION 


GOEBEL? 


motion pictus | 


all sales — training and 
promotional requirements 


51 EAST S1ST ST. NEW YORK 
1928 GUARDIAN BLDG. DETROIT 


...on a single dry cell 
flashlight battery! 


If this Goebel display comes within your range of 
vision... you have to be blind, preoccupied or awfully 


worried not to notice it! 


Because the big boy waggles his wrists and waves 
his bat in really litelike, big league fashion...and 
keeps waggling and & 


acing for two weeks of business 


days on one toc dry cell! No electric outlet needed! 


It features baseball, beer, the face of a well-known 
broadcaster, and the Goebel radio program. Program 
and announcer were localized for California and 
Michigan areas where this display is being shown. 


Seldom has any display—even an Finson-Freeman 
won so much 


And 


it is one of the most economical animated displays 


display — made such an immediate hit, 


favorable reception from both public and trade 


ever produced! 


We'd like to show you this Goebel display, and 
our other current pre xiuctions...so you can see how 
much difference there can be in a) display, and 4) 


what your display dollar can buy from E-F. 


Phone, wire or write...and the nearest k-F 
representative will come arunnin’,..or at least call 


for an appointment! 


inson- Freeman Co., tne. 


Always-in-there-piiching lithographers 
Starr & Borden Aves., Long Island City, New York 
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Here's How One University 
Prepares Ad Students 

To the Editor: I have just read} 
Earle Ludgin's criticism of adver- 
tising schools in your Oct. 8, 1951, 
issue and then I counted to 100 be- 
fore I sat down to answer. Mr. Lud-| 
gin, an agency man, forgot one of 
the most important things in ad- 
vertising—research. He drew aj} 
conclusion about all schools teach- 
ing advertising by what happened 
to ONE person in ONE school. His 
speech doesn't indicate whether 
his son actually studied advertis- 
ing at the University of Chicago or | 
if he did anything to prepare him- 
self for the advertising field | 

He started out studying chemis- 
try and switched to something not 
named and AFTER he graduated 
he decided to go into advertising. | 
He should have decided on his} 
life’s career before he graduated | 
and then he should have picked 
the best school to prepare him for 
that work, just as accounts try to 
pick the right agency. I don't know 
whether the University of Chicago 
teaches advertising or not. If they 
don't carry an advertising curricu- 
lum that meets with Mr. Ludgin’'s 
gatisfaction, he should have helped 
his son choose a school that does 
teach advertising There are sev- 
@ral schools trying to do a good 
job. If he had attended one of 
those schools, he wouldn't need to 


look for a job—the job would be 
looking for him. 

I think I can understand how 
Mr. Ludgin feels, for I had the 
same idea about advertising tea- 
chers several years ago. Just as 
there are some agencies doing poor 
advertising work, there are some 
schools that are not doing well at 
teaching advertising. Before I 
went into teaching, the company I 
worked for hired several advertis- 
ing graduates who didn’t know the 
first thing about advertising. It 
was my job to train them. Deciding 
that something ought to be done 
about this advertising training 
situation, I started teaching. After 
more than 13 years of practical 
advertising experience, I took a 
big cut in salary, moved away from 
my favorite section of the country 
and started 
men to fit my pattern. 

After more than three years I 
have decided that our training 


The Voice of the Advertiser 


This department is a reader's forum. Letters are welcome 


training advertising 


ing program are clamoring for 
graduates. I believe we are safe in 
Saying it was a success from a 
teaching standpoint. 

But was it worth it? I am work- 
ing for less money than I got in 
the advertising business and my 
living costs are far higher. Uni- 
versity budgets are slim. Two of 
the big-name schools hired “ad- 
vertising” teachers with graduate 
degrees this year for $3,600. What 
kind of an advertising man can 
you hire for that amount of mon- 
ey? Last year I was offered two 
agency positions and several news- 
paper advertising jobs. They all 
offered me more money than I am 
getting. Two of them offered dou- 
ble my present salary and one of 
them promised me four times my 
present salary within two years. 
There is a great deal of satisfac- 


/tion in training successful adver- 


plan is a success, but I am begin- | 


ning to wonder if it was worth it. 
Most of our graduates for 1952 
(yes, next year) have already been 
placed and if we had 50 more grad- 
uates right now I could place them 
in a matter of hours even though 
we are a small school. Our grad- 
uates are making good, the em- 
ployers are pleased and the grad- 
uates are making more in many 
cases than their ex-teacher does. 
People who know about our train- 
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tising graduates, but is it worth 
that much of a sacrifice? 

Mr. Ludgin refers to advertis- 
ing teachers who may have been 
in the advertising business, but 
not recently. I am one teacher who 
has been in the advertising field 
recently. I spend my summers that 
way in order to learn more about 
the field and also so that I can live 
on a teacher's salary. I have ad- 
vertised in ADVERTISING AGE in an 
effort to get summer work in an 
agency. I have offered to work for 


| little or no pay in order to get the 


}training fellowships to 
ing teachers; agencies 


| paring 


| get a strong cultural background | dents 


experience, but I have had no 
takers. Newspapers offer summer 
advertis- 
might try 
it too. In view of my years of ex- 
perience I have never had to take 


|} one of these newspaper advertis- 


ing fellowships. I get my summer 
work on the strength of my proven 
ability. This summer I filled in for 
the advertising manager of a daily 
newspaper while he was in the} 
hospital for an operation. In addi- 
tion, we were short one man on 
the staff so I handled most of his| 
accounts. If, as Mr. Ludgin sug- 
gests, I had been out of touch with} 
advertising, I couldn’t have done} 
it. | 

Our school is located about 80 
miles from the nearest advertis- 
ing agency, yet the agency men 
travel down here at their own ex- 
pense to lecture our students. Last 
year we had at least nine well 
known advertising men lecture 
our students. Whenever there is 
a convention or advertising ex- 
position that is open to our peo- 
ple, I usually take as many stu- 
dents as I can. 

Yes, Mr. Ludgin, it is time to 
agitate for advertising training, 
but it is also time to do something 
about it. Let’s not criticize all 
schools because of the training® at 
one; let’s not criticize all advertis-| 
ing teachers because of the best 
that one man wrote. Let's see 


they will be able to discuss busi- 
ness intelligently with their cus- 
tomers. They take reporting and 
editing to improve their writing 
facility and to learn to handle peo- 
ple on their news beats. Along with 
this they take a course in applied 
newspaper management to under- 
stand some of the problems on a 
daily newspaper. 

As the students study each phase 
of management, their theories are 
put into practice. They make mar- 
ket surveys, sell subscriptions, 
write classified ad campaigns and 
sell them, originate promotion 
ideas and try them. They use their 
own daily, a tabloid with 5,000 cir- 
culation, for laboratory purposes. 
Advertising-management students 
do all the work on the business 
side of the college daily. Accurate 
cost figures and linage figures are 
kept so that students can compare 
current records with past perform- 
ances. 

Guest lecturers in the applied 
newspaper management course in- 
clude an outstanding circulation 
man, a classified advertising man- 
ager, a newspaper business mana- 
ger, a promotion manager and a 
publisher. This course is planned 
for students entering the daily 
newspaper field. There is a similar 
course for students in the weekly 
field. 

The students’ first advertising 
course is a general one that studies 
all media with practical assign- 
ments in each phase. The students 
write newspaper and magazine 
ads, they draw billboards to scale, 
plan direct mail campaigns, write 
radio commercials and test them 
on a tape recorder. The strong and 
weak points of all types of adver- 
tising are discussed. Guest lec- 
turers for this course include the 
vice-president of a very large 
agency, a representative from a 
small agency, advertising typo- 
graphers, advertising artists, in- 
dustrial advertising men, newspa- 
per advertising men, radio and 
television experts. 

After the introductory course, 
the students concentrate on news- 
paper advertising. Being a small 
school, we felt it best to concen- 
trate on one phase of advertising 
and do it thoroughly. Strangely 
enough we find our students great- 
Ty in demand by other advertising 
media and they do well. 

The practical approach is used 
in teaching advertising layout and 
|copy so that students are taught 
|to plan ads that will sell merchan- 
| dise rather than be just a thing of 
beauty. The layouts are utilitarian 
vehicles to capture the eye of the 
reader, lead him through the hard- 
selling copy and finally make the 
cash registers ring. Copy fitting, 
| the correct use of advertising mat 


help the students get the most sales 
out of the advertising they write. 
The class makes field trips to var- 
| ious types of retail stores to dis- 


services and the use of advertising | 
planning calendars are stressed to | 
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nearly as possible like a retail ad- 
vertising staff on any good small 
daily newspaper. The class is 
limited to six students so that 
levery trainee will get plenty of 


practical experience. They meet 
twice a week for sales conferences 
with the instructor. They must 


| spend at least one hour every day 
lselling advertising. Each student 
handles about 20 accounts every 
week on a “times-a-week” con- 
tract basis. He is paid 10% com- 
mission on each ad sold and may 
make as much as $200 during a 
semester. 

The empty-handed sales ap- 
proach is not allowed in this class. 
| Advertising solicitors must be able 
to tell each merchant how much 
students spend in his type of busi- 
ness and must have at least two 
layouts to show him. They don't 
ask him whether he wants to ad- 
vertise but which of the two or 
more ads he prefers. They do not 
accept congratulatory or “compli- 
ments of” advertising. They polite- 
ly explain to the merchant that 
the newspaper has more advertis- 
ing than it can handle and unless 
he has something to sell to their 
market they can’t accept his ad- 
vertising. This course gives the 
student sales training, layout and 
copy training and an understand- 
ing of the merchant's problems. 

In addition to his advertising 
courses the student may take other 
equally practical courses in photo- 
graphy, public relations and radio 
news. Our idea in all our courses 
is that there shal! be theory 
without practice. We believe the 
students learn by doing. 

We don’t have the perfect school 
that Mr. Ludgin is asking for, but 
I think we are headed in the right 
direction. 


no 


N.C. VAN GUILDER, 
Assistant Professor of Adver- 
tising, West Virginia Un'versi- 
ty, Morgantown, W. Va 

e + e 


WAVE Ad Draws Diverse 
Opinions from Readers 

To the Editor: That advertise- 
ment on Page 2 of the Oct. 15 
ADVERTISING AGE by Station WAVE 
of Louisville is certainly a good 


cuss merchandise and advertising| 
with the manager. After the visit| 
to the store each student writes an | 


which schools are trying to do aj ad for that store which is criticized 


good job of training advertising 
men and try to help them. Help 
the schools in your area select the 
right curriculum, offer your serv- 
ices to schools as a free lecturer, 
give teachers summer work in 
your agency. Let's criticize, let’s 
agitate... but, he that is without 
sin among you, let him cast the 
first stone. 

We are just a small school, but | 


by both the 
store manager. 


instructor and the 


| 
In the advertising typography 


course, the students set their own 
ads in type so that they may learn 
the problems of the printer. They 
learn how to use the most popu- 
lar types effectively and to make 
layouts that will be not too diffi- 
cult for the printers. They have 
more than 60 fonts of well known 


I believe we do a fair job of pre-| types to use in their hand set ads. 
advertising men. I'll list}The laboratory is equipped with 
our procedure as briefly as possi-|both a platen press and an offset 
ble and welcome criticism. Every) press so that students will under- 
one of our instructors had practi-| stand these two methods of print- 
cal experience in the field he | ing. Available for use with the 
teaches. Most of us spend our sum-| offset press is an electric, pro- 
mers doing practical work. Since|portional space, justifying type- 
we are a journalism school, most| writer. 
of us do newspaper or radio work. | The final advertising course 
Our advertising students first makes use of all the skills the stu- 
have learned in_ earlier 
with emphasis on retailing, mar-|training. It is called Applied Ad- 


| keting and bookkeeping so that vertising Sales and operates as 


example of bad taste in advertis- 
ing. 
Whoever thought up that idea 
must be hard up for ideas. 
ALLAN K,. JENSEN, 
Commercial Artist, Audubon, 
Ia. 


To the Editor: I...wonder that 
you would allow such an ad to run. 
In my way of thinking, it is an in- 
sult to motherhood and there could 
be no explanation of the crude lay- 
out. 

Never in my life have I ever 
seen an ad that unmistakably pic- 

| tures a pregnant woman and an 
|insulting inquiry. If this had been 
put in the form of a joke, it might 
go over in the washroom after the 
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fourth martini, but for a magazine, Puts Show Within a Show 
that mirrors the advertising busi-| To the Editor: A few days ago, 
ness, I think it is very uncalled for.' we encountered a rather unique 


J. F. POLLOcK, situation which may give you a 
True Story Women’s Group, | chuckle. ? , 


scheduling situation had been and| Pay-Off Formula Reprinted | Telefood Uses Editorial 

what our solution was going tobe. To the Editor: Under Mail Or-| To the Editor: We would like 
We ran the weather show for its der and Direct Mail Clinic in AD-' ¢, pave your permission to run the 
full five minutes in the middle of verrismnc Ace, Sept. 17, Page 75, editorial, “Class Marketing Pays 


i our show. Result: the station was there is an interesting short article ” : 
E i } O . “ : ~~’ Off, Too,” which appeared in Ap- 
, Chicago. | With the Oct. 1 time change, the happy, both sponsors were happy, “Try This Formula to Determine VERTISING AGE of Sept. 17. 


that old Shakespearean gimmick, | 


We would like to reprint this 


It is pertinent to our field, the 


: schedule at WTCN-TV was na-|2d the public was “treated” with Pay-Off.” 
; | turally quite confusing. One of our 

To the Editor: The ad...marks| clients, the Arthur Murray Dance 
a milestone in trade paper adver-| Studios, had been scheduled for a/ 


the “show within the show.” 
WARREN J. MICHAEL, 


p tising. | 10:30 to 11 p.m. slot for one week, Nelson-Willis Inc., Minnea- 
} Even a decade or two ago, even| after which time we would move! Plis- 
| from AA readers, you might have|into a permanent slot of 11 to ° 


. * 
got some protests. | 11:30. On the day of the show, we One for the Birds 
Now, I think, you'll get bouquets. | discovered that another show, a| To the Editor: I saw this in the 
Fortunately, in establishing this| five-minute weather report, had Summit County Democrat, Akron, 
} new trend, the cartoonist and cap-|been scheduled from 10:40 to/O.: 
tionist used rare good taste. 10:45, right in the middle of the! SIGH OF THE TIMES 
} None can but love that sweet-/| Arthur Murray show. | Advertising notice in a Hudson, 
i faced little mother, so startled that) Naturally, neither sponsor want- O., appliance store: 
the interviewer can not see how/ed to give up his time. So our “Clotheslines are for the birds. 
she spends her time, and the vacu- 


ous expression on the single-track 
minded inquisitor is perfect. 

The writer is still old-fashioned 
enough to consider advertising of | 
this character as questionable for 
general use for yet a little while, 
but he insists that it is quite ap-| 
propriate and most effective for 
such a book as yours. 

Also, it is most timely. Last eve- | 
ning the writer and the light of his 
life did some after-hours shopping 
at Sears in Santa Monica. Fully 
two-thirds of the wives there with 
husbands on similar missions most 
evidently were expecting, and not 
anyone, including the prospective 
mothers, thought anything about it 
but tender and kindly “good” 
thoughts. 

-G. L. PRICE, 

George Logan Price Inc., Mali- 

bu, Cal. 


To the Editor: On Page 2 of 
your Oct. 15 issue is an advertise- 
ment on Station WAVE which, in 
the opinion of several of us, vio- 
lates the rule of good taste. 

As publisher you can’t possibly 
pass on each advertisement before 
it appears, yet, you are vitally in- 
terested, I am sure, in lending the 
influence of your very important 
paper towards holding advertising 
within the bounds of good taste. 

Your influence, if our surmise 
about your attitude is correct, can 
curtail further advertisements of 
this nature and at the same time 
perhaps cause what must be a 
young author of this message to 
better appreciate some of the re- 
sponsibilities that are a part of ad- 
vertising. 

JAMES RYAN McCuE, 

Vice-President, Western Ad- 

vertising Agency, Chicago. 


To the Editor: Why some ad- 
vertiser used a publication as high 
class as yours to try to carry a 
point such as they endeavored to 
make and you let them do it, is 
more than I can figure out. 

J. G. Taytor Spink, 

The Sporting News, St. Louis. 


Pregnancy Wins 
Applause in This Case 

To the Editor: I think the Dell 
Modern Group advertisement on 
Page 51 of Oct. 22 ADVERTISING 
Ace is one of the cleverest I have 
seen in a long time. 

It could have been written only 
for an alert inference-minded 
group such as advertising execu- 
tives. Because—who else would at 
once catch the implications behind 
the headline “Nine Months Gone”? 

Obviously, Dell Modern Group 
is “pregnant” with possibilities for 
smart advertisers and is ready to 
“deliver” tremendous value to 
such advertisers. 

That clatter you hear in the 
wings is applause from the techni- 
cal crew who appreciate little gems 
of this sort. 

Georce Burtt, 

Advertising Manager, West- | 

ern-Holly Appliance Ce., Cul- 


solution was, we think, quite logi- A Westinghouse clothes dryer is 
cal and certainly novel. We started for you.” 

the Arthur Murray show at 10:30, 
it ran for ten minutes, and then 
explained to our viewers what the 


Ray Howarp, 
R. B. Howard & Associates, 
Columbus, O. 


merchandising of quality foods, 
and we want to incorporate it in 
an article to appear in “Telefood 


| short article giving credit of course 
to the author and also to ADVERTIS- 
mnc Ace for the courtesy. May we 


| have permission to reprint it? |Magazine.” Proper credit, of 
WILLIAM Lampert, (course, would be given. 
Mart Woop, 


American Perfumer and Es- 


sential Oil Review, New York. “Telefood Magazine,” Chicago. 


e FREE-LANCE COPY by a Copy Chief 


For top-level planning and writing, bring your copy problem to the cre- 
ator of major campaigns for national advertisers in more than a dozen 
industries. All media—television, magazines, newspapers, radio, direct 


mail. Also sales promotion, 
including films and pres- 
entations. Write or phone: 


MOULTON H. FARNHAM 
420 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 17, N.Y 
Phone: LExington 2.0880 


All.plastic ice Coke Disploy includes 
true-color tull-round gloss, full-round 
bottle and scenic panel permanently 
seoled in. Height, 14°; width, 13° 
) depth, 5" 
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NATION'S MOST SELF CONTAINED OPERATION 
TOOLING, PRINTING AND 


G 


WEAVY in 


motors! 


No wonder so many of the nation’s most active 

merchandisers—of a wide variety of commodities 

—are banking on GOODMAN DISPLAYS to 

climax their advertising programs... Hamm’s, 
for example. 


Send for ovr new illustrated, full-color brochure. It shows 
you whet we hove created for famous-name firms. These 
illustrated examples moy inspire you. Get your copy NOW! 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


It in we 


‘SEU’ 


¥ Nothing in point-of-purchase displays equals colorful 

GOODMAN 3-DIMENSIONAL PLASTIC for punch. 
Such added wallop as revolving color bands, word bands 

and other forms of illumination and motion are available— 


145 WEST 63RD STREET « CHICAGO 21, ILLINOIS 
FROM DESIGNING 


MANUFACTURING, ALL UNDER ONE ROOF 
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; The way to get retailers 
to stock and push your brand- | 


* 


| The Chicago Tribune 


! Consumer-Franchise PI 
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THE volume and distribution you 


get in today's market depend large- 
ly on your ability to convince 
retailers that they can make more 
profit on your brand than they can 
ona competitor's. Retailers want 
to stock the brands which their 
customers want to buy 

More than ever before, adver 
tising must be relied on to sell the 
customer before she goes to the 
store. To give meaning to a dealer 
franchise, it must build a consumer 
franchise -.a significant share of 
consumers’ repeat buying relatively 
immune to the tactics of competi- 
tion 

lo meet the changed situation 
the Chicago Tribune has developed 
a sound procedure that can build 
a stronger market position for your 


< 


brand. The Tribune plan is based 
»n actual selling experience at the 
retail level. It earns larger store 
inventories, better store displa: - 
and faster turnover. It enables you 
to cash in on the growing trend 
toward self-service and tewer 
brands per line per store 

Highly productive in Chicago, 
the plan can be utilized in any 
market. It will win the enthusiastic 
support of your sales staff and 
distributive organization. De- 
signed for immediate sales volume, 
it provides a base for sound ex- 
pansion 

If retailers are hesitant about 
stocking or pushing your line, here 
is a way to improve the situation. 
Without resort to discounts, deals, 


premiums or cul prices, it can 


boost your volume to meet the 
requirements of today's higher 
break-even point. 

Whether your product is a con 
venience item or a big unit, you 
can take advantage of the con 
sumer-franchise plan. The plan 1s 
ot partic ular interest to executives 
who bear the responsibility of get- 
ting immediate sales and to those 
concerned with long-range plan- 
ning and continued company 
growth and profit. 

A Chicago Tribune represent 
ative will gladly tell you how the 
consumer-tranchise plan can 
be applied to help you get a 
larger share of today’s buying 
Ask him to call. Why not do it 
while the matter is fresh in your 


mind? 


CHICAGO TRIBUNE 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 
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Feature Section C. M. Picks a Swell One 


Study Man's Inadequacies: Woolf 


| Advert 1 sing Ag e Tips on Use of Reverse Plates : 


Management Hurdles Identified 


s 
How Baltimore Agency Laid Out Its New Offices ~ 


An advertising agency which traces 
its history back to 1912 marked the latest 
step in its growth when VanSant, Dugdale 
& Co. recently opened for business 
in new, expanded quarters at 15 E. Fay- 
ette St., in the heart of downtown Balti- 
more. 

VanSant, Dugdale’s new home is a 
completely modernized, four story build- 
ing, air conditioned and sound condi- 
tioned throughout. The four floors and 
basement cover an over-all area of 16,- 
200 square feet, with 3,240 square feet 
to each floor. 


Designed by John Carroll Dunn, A. I. A. = 
architect, floor plans are tailored to meet ; 
the agency's specific requirements, with ~ 
emphasis on efficient and functional util- age 
ity. ‘ 
s “a : me di 
s Complete reconstruction of the interior ie. © til, > aS 
was specially designed to house the staff WELCOME—The reception room runs the full width of the build re 
of 70 people. Only the exterior of the ing at the entrance on Fayette St 
building remains unchanged. All parti- : 
; tions, paneling and equipment were re- : 
STREET VIEW—This is the entrance to VanSant, Dugdale’s new moved, and the interior remodeled and 
building at 15 E. Fayette St.. Baltimore modernized throughout. i 
The street floor features a large re- a). 
ception room and combination plans room- yy aa 
- auditorium, and also houses the media, : 
errr research, plans and new business depart- ia 
ments. The second floor is given over to i “i 
executive offices and the traffic depart- i - 
ment, while art offices, the production f an, 
department and a radio and television i 
studio occupy the third floor. Copy, radio : 
and television and accounting depart- ; 
ments take up the fourth floor ‘ 
s “There is nothing lush about our new a ’ 
} facilities,” Wilbur VanSant, president of ‘s 
the agency, said in a letter to clients. “My 3 
own office and many others are smaller 
than before. This is a workshop. It is in pee? 
the workshop areas where there is marked Ae 
improvement.” : cm 
In addition to the present construc- bay 
tion, the large basement area will ac- CONVENIENT—A row of small conference rooms adjoins the gen- 24 ¥ 
commodate further expansion. eral reception room on the ground floor aha 
The move was VanSant, Dugdale’s : 
s : . first since 1929, when the agency lo- a 
HIGHWAY—This corridor, linking various offices, shows emphasis cated in the Court Square Bldg., where > 
: on modern, utilitarian treatment. it had expanded into increasingly larger oe 
i quarters over the years. y ‘ei 
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j THE PLAN—Distribution of working areas is shown in these plans of the four floors of the remodeled building. PLANS ROOM—With comfortable chairs and a screen for presen- 
’ The media department is on the first floor; account executives on the second: art and production on the third; tations, this plans room can be used for an auditorium accomo- 
radio-TV department and general office on the fourth. dating the entire staff. & 
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Management's Heart Can Be Reached 


By Rospert Newcoms and Marc SAMMONS 

By tradition, a typical personnel direc- 
tor is the individual who is always on 
the other side of a locked gate. He is 
the fellow with the brick wall in front 
of him. He is the man on the wrong bank 
of the river, the person caught with the 
umbrella when the sun is shining, or with- 
out it during the downpour. 

In justice to personnel administrators, 
it must be said that they must make their 
sales often to hard audiences. They are 
selling the household gadget the woman 
at the door doesn’t want. They are sell- 
ing the new philosophy the old manage- 
ment has no interest in buying 
® But by golly, some of them break 
through. More and more of them, har- 
assed by heartache, are adding up at the 
policy-making level. One of them, who 
would probably go beyond communica- 
tion’s iren curtain if he were mentioned 
by name, has figured out the safe, certain 
route to the heart of management. He in- 
sists the method is surefire. He points to 
accomplishments, and his body is with- 
out scars. 

Personnel people, this brave pioneer 
obser ves, are punk salesmen. To become 
jood salesmen, they should first concede 
fr infirmities of their breed. They should 

en recognize the difficulties they face 
in selling any idea—good, bad or indif- 
ferent—to management. 
| These barriers have been identified by 
this particular personnel man as follows: 

1. Tradition. This is Hurdle No. 1. It 
@an be recognized quickly by such state- 
Ments as: “Young man, this company has 
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been operating in this same fashion for 
75 years and has been quite successful, 
thank you. If we elect to use ropes dang- 
ling from windows, instead of fire es- 
capes, it is because our revered founder, 
Col. Snodgrass, preferred ropes dangling 
from windows, and we do not wish to 
change.” 


8 2. Protocol. The second hurdle is some- 
times loosely known as The Code. “You 
have a splendid idea here, Frimpingham, 
but it impinges upon the jurisdictions of 
Advertising” (or Public Relations or just 
plain old Plant Maintenance). “You'd 
really be discreet if you forgot the whole 
thing at once.” 

3. Inertia. This, the final barrier, is 
the highest of all, according to the per- 
sonnel man who has scaled it. It is the 
inertia of the departmental head who, 
while he concedes the soundness of all 
you say, still likes the status quo because 
the status quo doesn’t rock boats. It is the 
inertia of the mid-level management man 
who, lacking the energy to drive ahead 
with an idea, still sits on top of it so that 
no one else can drive ahead with it. 

The killer comment, our informant de- 
clares, is: “All well and good, but who is 
going to do the work” 

It’s the killer comment, however, that 
gives the adroit personnel man his needed 
opening. At this juncture he springs to 
his feet and shouts, “I am!” By the time 
his associates have recovered from shock, 
the swift personnel administrator has the 
forms all printed, the supervisors ad- 
vised, the management in acquiescence, 
and is on his way to Portland to install 
the plan 


Look for Potent Ideas by Studying 


By James D. Woo.r 

| There is a very considerable literature 
@ the art and science of thinking up 
ideas. James Webb Young, in his “A Tech- 
nique for Producing Ideas,” has made a 
notable contribution. Two other well- 
known agency men, 
Otto F. Reiss and Alex 
E. Osborn, have given 
us two useful books: 
“How to Develop Prof- 
itable Ideas” and 
“Your Creative Pow- 
er.” “Originality,” by 
T. Sharper Knowlson, 
first published in 1917 
when the author was 
director of instruction 
at the Pelman Institute, is one of the most 
stimulating and helpful works I have read 
on the subject of creating ideas. Allan 
B. Chalfont’s “What's Holding You 
Back?” published by McGraw-Hill in 
1937, can hardly fail to inspire anybody 
whose job it is to think up ideas. 


Jim Woolf 


e I recommend these books heartily to 
students of advertising. But I urge on 
students a constant awareness that these 
valuable treatises deal, to a large extent, 
with techniques and methods for produc- 
ing ideas; they do not deal primarily with 
the quality—in other words, the potency— 
of the idea thus produced. 

Webster's Dictionary observes that the 
word “idea” has various special meanings 
with different philosophers and schools. 
This observation, as I have remarked pre- 
viously in this column, applies with spe- 
cial force to the advertising business; 
there appears to be vast confusion in the 
trade concerning what significant and im- 


Inadequacies of Mankind 


portant meaning to attach to the magic 
word. What special meaning does “idea” 
in advertising have for me? It means to 
me a representation of a satisfaction that 
creates desire in human minds and hearts 
for a product or a service. 

It does not mean a vehicle of represen- 
tation. It does not mean a form of expres- 
sion. It does not mean luminous ink, or 
singing commercials, or novel typographi- 
cal effects, or dramatic sound effects, or 
prize contests, or bathing beauties, or sky- 
writing. 


The Idea Conveyed Is What Counts 

“The Greatest Mother of Them All,” 
created by Courtland N. Smith some 35 
years ago for the fund drive of the Amer- 
ican Red Cross, is believed by many 
prominent advertising men to be the most 
memorable advertising idea of World War 
I. Probably nobody remembers what ve- 
hicles or devices or “mechanics” were 
used to convey this moving appeal to the 
American people; what counted was not 
the manner of conveyance but the matter 
conveyed—in other words, the IDEA, the 
representation of a satisfaction. 

In a recent article (AA, Oct. 15) I 
quoted James W. Young on the satisfac- 
tion of man’s subjective needs: “What a 
consumer buys with most of his money 
are not biological necessities but psycholo- 
gical satisfactions.” This reminds us once 
again that the proper study of mankind 
is man. 

By the same token, when an ad man 
goes on the prowl for a “representation 
of a satisfaction” his proper area for ex- 
ploration is the inadequacies of mankind. 
There is no doubt at all about the useful- 
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The Creative Man’‘s Corner... 


| 
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Or words to that effect. 


a swell ad. 


jf 


ACheer for Arrow 


Some years ago, a certain agency (which, for obvious reasons, shall re- 
main nameless) ran a house ad saying that the object of an advertisement 
was not to have people say, “What a swell ad,” but “What a swell product.” 


The Corner was reminded of that house ad when he saw this particular 
Arrow ad—and wondered if the agency that ran the house ad referred to 
would not, at this time, like to eat its words. 

For actually, in The Corner’s opinion, this advertisement for Arrow shirts 
gives you the feeling that, because the ad is so swell, the product must be. 
Occasionally, The Corner feels, an advertisement can be so well done that 
it can—and quite frequently does—invest the product with a considerable 
amount of its own appeal and quality. 

This ad, in The Corner’s opinion, is a notable example of that school. It’s 


A fellow gets plenty of these up here, 


7 When hes got plenty.of these down here! 


oa t > ae 


ness of the techniques and methods blue- 
printed in books about creative think- 
ing, but for the advertising man the great- 
est “book” of all is the Book of Man. 

Dr. Donald A. Laird once referred to 
the hunger for psychological satisfactions 
as “unconscious impulses which force 
man to do this or that.” Said Dr. Laird: 
“Thus a man may want to buy his wife 
every luxury, not so much for the great 
affection which he rationalizes for her 
as for the lurking unconscious feeling that 
he is not quite man enough to keep her 
love otherwise. A father takes out an en- 
dowment policy to assure his children a 
college education, not because it will be 
good for them, but because he fears that 
he himself is not quite as proficient as 
men with a better education.” 


e Of Dr. Laird’s several basic and un- 
conscious motives which lead mankind to 
action, one strikes me with special force: 
The desire of man to be more adequate. 

“The average customer,” wrote Dr. 
Laird, “wants power, lots of it, to let him 
forget his weaknesses. He may buy ex- 
pensive things, not merely to impress his 
friends, but, strangely, to impress the 
salesperson. This is the cause of much re- 
turned merchandise, which averages 
15% of total retail sales. The average per- 


son has on his unconscious the impression 
that he may not be quite so bright, or so 
strong, or so rich, or so good a conversa- 
tionalist as other persons. He feels in- 
wardly inadequate. So he may buy a 
larger car than he can afford, or a more 
expensive radio.” 


There's a Lesson for Youngsters 


Elemental, my dear Watson! Yes, of 
course. It’s kindergarten stuff to the old 
masters. But often these days I wonder if 
it’s understood by advertising’s postwar 
freshman class. The gewgaws and kick- 
shaws, the froth and fripperies, the whim- 
whams and what-is-its that pass for ad- 
vertising ideas nowadays are simply be- 
yond belief. At all costs one must be 
“clever.” 

Since the war there appears to be a 
tremendous obsession with manner, with 
the apparatus and trappings of convey- 
ance. What seems to be important is not 
what we say in our copy, but how inane- 
ly and loudly and “cutely” we say it. 
Listen, for example, to the tub-thumping 
heathen chant of Chesterfield’s current 
commercials! 

The proper study of mankind is man. 
The proper place to look for potent ideas 
(representations of satisfactions)—after 
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FULLER & SMITH & ROSS INC. 


CLEVELAND - NEW YORK - CHICAGO 


We require additional staff to fill existing needs 


and to build for developments we see ahead. 


We want men who know advertising and also 
know how to integrate it with sales promotion, 


sales training, merchandising, commercial policy. 


We want men of sound business judgment — not 


merely advertising judgment. 


We believe we can make the right men happy 


and give them exceptional opportunity for growth. 


If you would like to get acquainted, send full 
background, experience and salary requirements 
to William A. Wright, Vice President, at our 
Cleveland Office, 1501 Euclid Avenue. Indicate if 
you will consider Cleveland, New York or Chicago 


as a location. 


We know how to keep confidences. 


FULLER &® SMITH & ROS 
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MEN 


Writer of outstanding ability to take over 
important creative responsibilities on large 
national consumer account. 


Account Executive substantially seasoned in specialty 
merchandising. Creative experience important, but 
emphasis is on sales promotional planning ability. 


Writer experienced in trade and business paper copy, 
preferably with a background of specialty merchandising. 


Account Executive to handle both contact and creative 
assignments for division of national basic materials account. 
Experience in building or metal-working fields helpful. 


Writer of ability and versatility for a national 
institutional and industrial account. 


Account Executive of promotional experience for work 
in specialized field having to do with employee relations. 
Late twenties or early thirties preferred. 


Art Director experienced in agency art department to 
provide creative direction, layout and art buying 

for an account group of both consumer and trade 
advertisers. This man must demonstrate versatility 
and fresh approach to creative problems. 


Account Executive to handle contact and creative 
assignments for national industrial account. Experience 
in chemical or related fields preferred. 


Research Man with supervisory experience in planning 

and conducting market studies. A straight-thinking, 
analytically-minded man with sales sense required. Education 
in economics and statistical procedures helpful. 


TV Producer with proven and outstanding ability to 
direct top-quality network programs and commercials. 


Junior Account Executive to work in an 

account group in both creative and contact 
capacities. Experience in advertising department of 
national advertiser or small agency preferred. 


S WANTS ELEVEN MEN 
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you have mastered the methods and tech- 
niques of creative thinking—is in the area 
of mankind's inadequacies. 


s In another place I wrote that “nowhere 
else in the world, outside of this land of 
milk and honey, is there to be found a 
people blessed with so many material ad- 
vantages. But nowhere else, either, are 
there to be found so many favored peo- 
ple... so lacking in a satisfactory philoso- 
phy of living...It is hard for many copy- 
writers to sense warmly and poignantly 
the ideas and feelings that motivate the 
humdrum lives of most Americans, and 
to realize fully the depth of their inade- 
quacies.” 

The best book on this subject I have 
read in a long, long time was written last 
year by Melvin S. Hattiwick, Ph.D., ac- 
count executive, Needham, Louis & Bror- 
by. What Mr. Hattiwick calls “Basic 
Wants” I call “Inadequacies”"—the terms 
are synonomous. 

Mr. Hattiwick earned his doctorate in 
psychology and is now a practicing agen- 
cy man. While his book, which runs to 
nearly 400 deals with a wide 
range of advertising facets, I consider the 
following excerpt to be the golden text 
of his sermon 

“If the reader will reflect for a few 
moments on the words, ‘I want,’ their tre- 


pages, 


mendous power and importance will be 
recognized. How many times have you 
said, ‘I want that’? Thousands of times. 
You have been using that phrase, or its 
equivalent, from the time you first began 
to talk. And when the hour arrives for 
you to pass on ‘somewhere else,’ you'll 
be saying (or thinking about) where you 
want to go...Yes, your life is a con- 
tinuous striving after things you want. 
Dozens of things...hundreds of things 
.. thousands of things. And what about 
other people? Is this ‘want’ force equally 
strong in their lives? Yes. .. Here, as illus- 
trations, are three of the eight most im- 
portant wants you and other people all 
have.” What are the three, the eight? 
You'll find them discussed brilliantly in 
Mr. Hattiwick’s splendid volume. 


8 As a student of advertising, intent on 
learning more about the techniques and 
methods of producing ideas, by all means 
read Young, Reiss, Osborn, Knowlson, 
and Chalfont. And for a choice morceau 
friand you'll find Lorin F. Deland’s re- 
nowned little book, “Imagination in Busi- 
ness” and H. A. Overstreet’s “Let Me 
Think” mighty good eatin’. 

But don’t forget that the proper study 
of mankind is man. On this subject you'll 
find that Hattiwick has made a notable 
contribution. 
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A Post Card Does It 
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By Wuitr NortHMore SCHULTZ 

People buy from people—especially 
from friendly people. 

People will buy once from a stranger. 
But the second sale will be from a friend. 

Sure, that’s uncommon common sense. 

It's also the theory practiced success- 
fully by one of direct mail’s best writers 

-big, genial Orville E. Reed of Howell, 
Mich 

Reed is a man who has consistently 
demonstrated that the retailer's important 
job is to create in the minds of prospects 
the idea that he (the retailer) is a good 
fellow to do business with; that he treats 
his customers fairly; that he has a good 
stock of merchandise 


s A retailer, Reed believes, can create 
such an impression with a post card 
house organ. Yes, just a simple post card 
with bright makeup and friendly words 
-some light, some serious—but always 
written in a low pressure fashion de- 
signed to build the powerful cumulative 
effect advertising has when it appears 
regularly and in a persuasive fashion 

Illustrated here is one of Reed's own 
“house organs.” He practices what he 
preaches, building his own business by 
the use of post cards. Close to 3,000 of 
these cards, different each time, are 
mailed periodically to selected firms 
across the nation. Result? A tidy business 
for Reed; time to enjoy his hobbies; and 
encouraging testimonials of his effective 
direct mail from scores of companies us- 
ing his methods 

Let’s take a look at Reed's card. He 
calls it “Imp” because, he adds, “it's the 
world’s smallest house organ - 


sections 
sayings, 


e The card is divided in two 
On the left are jokes, pithy 
words that bring a smile and entertain 
On the right is a bit of subtle selling. 

On the “sell” part of the card, Reed 
nudges the thinking of sales managers 
and shows them how direct mail makes 
the salesman’s job easier and more re- 
sultful. 

“Are you preceding his [the sales- 
man’s} calls with friendly, factual, in- 
teresting letters or house organs to break 


down some of the sales resistance and to 
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are 


~ employee started 
<owat freally gett to $4. 
; on The setting 


$ 
$5. 56 =o be threw pack. | velop inquiries and to keep buyers 
im the drawer. “If it's right unterested™” between calle. 
thie far.” be mae That's the hind of direct mail 
eext to im, ght l'm weeving for sales managers all 


all the wey. over the country. 


Prom the desk of ORVILLE E. REED, writer af Direct Mail 
Bookhets, Letters. 


ae on ae . Com 
plete M. Sling Coppel Soest Siiine Aniguants. 
Bowel. Matqam —_ Tote me Ob 


assure him a greater percentage of good 
sales interviews to calls made?” Reed 
writes 


e He continues—and it makes good mail 
order “salesense” to me, too: “The best 
cure for discouragement among sales- 
men is a continuous campaign of direct 
mail—readable, interesting stuff—to de- 
velop inquiries and to keep buyers ‘in- 
terested’ between calls.” 

At the bottom of Reed's clever card, 
in a different color each mailing, is his 
sales pitch and signature line, together 
with telephone number. (Too many firms, 
incidentally, omit phone numbers from 
their letterheads and other mailing 
pieces. ) 

Reed's house organ post cards, in my 
opinion, are good examples of persuasive, 
sales-building direct mail. They are easy 
to read, entertaining, attractively put to- 
gether. In a low pressure way they get 
across a sales story that makes you think 

later, act 


Tips for the Production Man... 
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Take Care in Handling Reverse Plates 


By KENNETH B. BUTLER 

The use of reverse plates has earned 
a permanent place in modern typography. 
The use of black (or solid color) as a 
backdrop for type and as a relief from the 
customary use of white paper gives im- 
pact to an advertisement or a page. 

Reverse plates aid in typographic design 
and they actually form a part of the il- 
lustrative pattern of advertising presen- 
tation. They are particularly useful where 
little other illustration is present to break 
up the solids of type masses. 

Reverses are powerful not only when 
used with type, but also to give a strong 
impact to line drawings in pages that need 
strengthening. 


@ Successful use of reverse plates calls 
for certain elementary precautions on the 
part of the production department, how- 
ever. 

The first of these is the necessity to 
realize that the type in reverses cannot 
be crowded too close to the edges of the 
plate. As in type that is boxed, there must 
be an adequate margin between the type 
and the edge of the solid. The larger the 
size of type and the larger the type mass 
handled in reverse, the larger must be 
the margin surrounding it. A pinched ef- 
fect spoils the typographical nicety of re- 
verse handling. 

A second precaution is the right choice 
of type face. Very small sizes of type and 
type families with fine serifs are not adap- 
table to reverse plate use because they 
form ink traps and fill in easily, ruining 
the clean-cut appearance that is desired. 
Clear printing of reverse plates calls for 
a free flow of ink, which tends to fill in 
the fine hair-lines. 


s For this reason many of the traditional 
faces, delicate scripts, and types like Bo- 
doni are not practical for reverse han- 
dling except in extremely large sizes. 
Faces like sans-serif and square-serif 
types work out very well. Even with 
these, the heavy or bold versions should 


The Eye and Ear Department... 


SCREEN F 


SUPERIOR 


STYLED RIGHT, SPACED RIGHT—These reverse 
plates employed sans-serif styles, suffi- 
ciently bold, with adequate spacing 
around the type areas. 


AALR 


ENVELOPES 


POOR REPRODUCTION—Unsatisfactory re- 
sults followed the use of types that are 
too small, too crowded, or type families 
that do not reproduce well. 


be used. Light face presents the same pit- 
falls as thin serifs. The production man 
will experience no trouble with types like 
Lydian, Century Schoolbook bold, the 
Gothics, Balloon, etc. 

From a production standpoint there are 
two methods of preparing reverse plates 
for the engraver. Both of them begin with 
a reproduction proof of the desired type 
(or an office paste-up using Fototype). 
One method is to draw a thin key-line 
border around the reproduction proof to 
indicate size of reverse plate desired— 
the other method is to have a reverse 
photostat made, then trim to desired size 
on a cutting board. For offset paste-ups 
the latter method is preferred. And don’t 
expect reverse plates to last forever; 
avoid illegibility due to worn plates by 
supplying a new electro on standing ads 
when plates show the havoc of wear. 


How's Your Memory? 


As far as advertisers are concerned, the 
duty of any medium is to attract an au- 
dience—to which the advertiser, for the 
payment of a slight sum of cash, can at- 
tempt to transmit a selling message. 

On radio and TV, the problem of at- 
tracting an audience is largely the pro- 
blem of providing sufficient entertain- 
ment to cause people to tune in. To solve 
this problem, all kinds of time, thought 
and dough are spent. 

Enormous amounts of time, thought 
and dough must be spent to produce a 
show as good as NBC's “Your Show of 
Shows’’—viewable on Saturday nights 
from 9 to 10:30 EST. This is television at 
its very best. Sid Caesar and Imogene 
Coca are practically unmatchable as tel- 
evision comedians. The sets on “Your 
Show of Shows” are magnificent; the 
choreography superb. 

To bring up an unpleasant subject, all 
this costs money. And NBC is hardly an 
eleemosynary institution. (That means 
charitable.) So, to recoup, NBC offers 
time on the show to a number of sponsors. 

Only trouble is, the entertainment is so 
engrossing, the commercials become ir- 
ritatingly intruding. And this reviewer 
wonders if television doesn’t bear within 
it all the seeds of a typical Grecian trag- 


ENGROSSING—Here are Sid Caesar 
Imogene Coca, who go through their 
antics for a number of sponsors on “Your 
Show of Shows.” 


and 


edy—the better the show, the harder it 
becomes to have a commercial message 
remembered, despite the size of the audi- 
ence. 

Anybody, for example, care to identify 
the various sponsors of “Your Show of 
Shows”—from memory—and what they 
said? No cribbing, if you please. Let's 
keep this on the up and up. Sorry to be 
so practical about this, but that’s the pur- 
pose of The Eye and Ear Department. 
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Schwinn Schedules 
Largest Christmas 


Promotion for Bikes 


Cuicaco, Oct. 30—Arnold, Sch- 
winn & Co. has scheduled what is 
called the largest pre-Christmas 
advertising promotion campaign 
ever undertaken by a bicycle man- 
ufacturer. 

The campaign, to be spearheaded 
by four-color, full-page ads in the 
Dec. 3 Life and the Dec. 18 Look, 
includes full-page color ads in 
Archie Comics, Harvey Comics and 
National Comics. 

In addition, b&w ads are sched- 
uled for American Bicyclist & Mo- 
torcyclist, American Girl, Boys’ 
Life, Holiday and Open Road, in 
December issues. 

According to the company’s ad 
manager, George Bond, the adver- 
tising will be heavily merchan- 


dised in all Schwinn outlets 
through newspaper ads in key 
markets. Mounted ad_ reprints, 


window streamers and bicycle tags 
also will be used, and promotion 
through radio and television give- 
away programs is being planned. 

J. Walter Thompson Co., Chi- 
cago, is the agency. 


Gotham Gets Canadian Mart 

Gotham Advertising, New York, 
has been appointed by Denver 
Chemical Mfg. Co., New York, 
manufacturer of pharmaceuticals, 
to handle all Canadian advertis- 
ing. A. J. Denne & Co., Toronto, 
will be associated with Gotham in 
the placement of Denver Canadian 
campaigns. The new appointment 
follows Gotham’s recent appoint- 
ment as Denver’s domestic agen- 
ey (AA, Oct. 1). 


Loftus Corp. Names Power 


Peter F. Loftus Corp., Pitts- 
burgh, engineering consultant, has 
appointed Edward M. Power Co., 
Pittsburgh, to direct its advertis- 
ing. The schedule includes the Wall 
Street Journal, New York Times, 
Fortune and electrical and power 
publications. An illustrated book, 
showing the various ramifications 
of Loftus service, is in preparation. 


KE&M Boosts Harris, Adds 2 


Kal, Ehrlich & Merrick, Wash- 
ington, has promoted Frederick 
M. Harris to copy chief. The agen- 
cy also has appointed Mrs. Edna 
S. Snyder, formerly with Lennen 
& Mitchell, New York agency, a 
copywriter, and William L. Robert- 
son a member of its production de- 
partment. 


Trickey Joins Webrill 


John Trickey has been named 
head of the Webrill sales depart- 
ment, which will handle all We- 
brill non-woven fabrics for Ken- 
dall Mills, Walpole, Mass. 


Union Bag Names Chandler 


R. Carl Chandler has been ap- 
pointed eastern sales manager of 
the corrugated container sales di- 
vision of Union Bag & Paper Corp., 
New York. 


PREPAREDNESS EFFORT 
BOOSTS NEGRO INCOME 


$15 BILLION MARKET— 
AND STILL GROWING! 


Negro income up, employment up, pur- 
chasing wer up — and they're Petill 
rising! e Negro mastet is big business 
— and getting bigger every day! 15 mil- 
lion American Negroes must eat, drink, 
clothe themselves; spend $15 billion on 
things you sell. Sell the Negro market — 
the way they want to be sold — through 
their own Race pulibentione, the news- 
papers and magazines they welcome into 
their homes and hearts. Negroes are loyal 
to their own publications — they bu 
things they see advertised there; 


" n't let your share 
$15 billion slip away! Ad- 
effort pays off big in the Negro 
‘or full details write Interstate 
nited Newspapers ve., N. Y., 
serving America's feading ad advertisers for 
over a decade. 
ONE EXAMPLE: for @ publication that 
sells the cream of this rich 
beat the New Courter—read by 1, 
im 42 states each week. Color comics, magazine 
section, and news section help make it Ameri- 
ca’s most complete weekly Tell the 
Negro—you'l) sell the Negro! Act now! 


of this hu 
vertisin, 
ress! 


MANA Elects New Ofticers 
The Manufacturers’ Agents Na- 
tional Assn. has elected A. B. 
Smedley, Altadena, Cal., president; 
W. S. Kirkpatrick, New York, 
treasurer; J. L. Kahn, New York, 
eastern v.p.; H. L. Lowry, Cleve- 
land, central v.p.; and Carl A. 
Stone, Los Angeles, western v.p. 


Rohrs Joins Price. Robinson 
Edward C. Rohrs, formerly with 
Grant Advertising, Chicago, has 
joined the creative staff of Price, 
Robinson & Frank, Chicago. 


Wilson Bros. Shifts Hess 

Donald E. Hess, v. p. in charge 
of merchandise of Wilson Bros., 
Chicago, manufacturer of men's 
furnishings, has been transferred 
from New York to the Chicago of- 
fice, where he will assume the ad- 
ditional duties of advertising man- 
ager. 


Hanrahan to ‘Family Circle’ 


Ed Hanrahan, formerly with the 
national staff of the New York 
Mirror, has joined the New York 
sales department of Family Circle. 
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Industrial Magazine Joins NBP , Katz Appoints Dan Weinig 

Heating and Plumbing Equip-| Daniel P. Weinig, formerly of 
ment News, published by Indus- | WELI, New Haven, has joined the 
trial Press, New York, has joined | radio sales staff of Katz Agency, 
National Business Publications, | Sow York, radio-TV-newspaper 
Washington. station representative 


repropuce with Photo Gelatin 
ONE TO FULL COLOR e ECONOMICAL e BEAUTIFUL 
IRVING WOOLF & CO. on Aehc 


LOS ANGELES ¢& 


DEARBORN ST 
LERINGTON Ave 


IT's 


COLOSSAL 


and HERE 1S WHY 


SYMBOLS in the Monthly 


United States Retail Trade Report for August 
1951 from August 1950 turn to big, fat 
PLUS symbols when you glance at the 
Norfolk column! 


Yes, retail sales in the Norfolk-Portsmouth 
area are really buzzin'! And these August 
1951 figures from the U. S. Department of : 
Commerce prove it: 


NORFOLK NORFOLK UNITED STATES 

100 So | oven ave. 1980 | Oven aus. 1990 
Food Sales. Pibedédedscees caseeel +3917%H + 30% + 10% 
"Retail Drug a a oatadaiee 2 +166% + 24% + 7% 
Department t Store Sales........ , +21 6%" . 4 13% 5% 
"Eating and Drinking Places........ +361%"| +45% + 14% 

~ Apparel Group... .... scala Less +249%* | +16% 4% 
Y Total Retail Sales.................. +397%*| + 5% 10% 


"1939 THROUGH 1948 


Population is up 72% over 1940! Dwelling 
units have increased 46% over 1940! Auto 
registrations in the Norfolk-Portsmouth and 
South Norfolk area increased to 85,843 in 
March 195] from 77,090 in March 1950— 
an increase of 11%! 


All this—PLUS the annual U. S. Naval 
payroll of $250,000,000.00 in the Norfolk- 
Portsmouth area—makes this market truly 
COLOSSAL! You don’t want to miss the boat 
here, so just call the Budd Man! 


NORFOLK LEDGER- DISPATCH 


NORFOLK VIRGINIAN- ~PILOT 


as REPRESENTED BY THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY sits 


AND 
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from 1,515,215 


growing families! 


You're bound to enjoy cash 
515,215 


families 


results when 1, 


larger-than- average 
find products they need and 
want (vour products!) adver 
tised in their tavorite national 
family weekhes—the Visitor 
Register UNIT 

Don't take 
Gkt PROOT 


And there’s no time like the 


our word for it. 
ot sales results 
present! When you advertise 
in the UNITE vou begin to teel 
the busing Impact of lt ° mil 
You 


lion active tamuiles see 
the results in cash sales 
creasing consumer volume and 
in more profits Lor your efforts 
how the 


sitor-Re vister UNIT 


advertisers reap success alter 


Let us show vou 


regular | 


success with their sales appeals 


throughout the vear in these 


great national weeklies 


Your letter, wire or tele 


phone call will bring factual 


“out obligation 


information to vour ofhce with- 
There's noth- 
ing so convincing as proot of 


periormance! 


1,915,215 


WEEKLY CIRCULATION 


" 


REPRESENTATIVES 


C0 Bertolet a Co.ine 


Otraesonn 


—EHICAGD 


NATIONAL 


wont 


Agencyman Schwab 
Protests Against 
Thruway Posters 


New York, Oct. 30—Victor O. 
Schwab, president of Schwab & 
Beatty, is unalterably opposed to 
outdoor posters along the new 
Thruway in this state 

In a letter to state Sen. Thomas 
Desmond, who is fighting against 
allowing the boards to appear 
along the Thruway, Mr. Schwab, 
whose agency places no outdoor 
business, declared 

“I am an advertising man; have 
been for almost 35 vears. I make 
my living in this business. But I 
am so heartily against this vicious 
encroachment upon the _ public’s 
rights that I am willing to help 
you in any way possible and will 
even come up to Albany to appear 
against it, if that will do the cru- 
sade any good.” 


@ Mr. Schwab told AA his senti- 
ments would be the same even 
if his agency handled outdoor 
accounts 

The letter also said that “it 
seems to me that the Thruway is 
in reality a state parkway, belong- 
ing to the people of the state. Why 
should private companies be al- 
| lowed to deface it?” Mr. Schwab 
referred to the outdoor posters as 
“disfiguring.” 

Mr. Schwab's 
jat the fall 


letter was read 
meeting in Lake 
Minnewaska, N. Y., of 200 dele- 
| gates of the Federated Garden 
Clubs of New York. It was read 
| at the conference by John A. Rus- 
kowski, aide to Sen. Desmond, a 
Republican who heads the Senate 
committee on affairs of cities. Sen. 
| Desmond plans to introduce out- 
door poster control legislation at 
the next session, beginning Jan. 9. 


| 


|® Mr. Ruskowski cited the Schwab 
| message as indicating that adver- 
tising agencies are aware that out- 
door posters on the Thruway 
Caen be a “disgrace.” 

| ‘Billboard men,” he said, “would 
| love to get a hold, if only a foot- 
| hold at first, on valuable Thruway 
| rights. They want to ally them- 
selves with the more popular me- 


NEW AAAN OFFICERS Affiliated Advertising Agencies Network 


officers were elected at the closing session 


Lang 8 9 Advertising Co., 
west regional director; R. T. Harris, R. T 
Agency, Salt Lake City, national chairman 


tor; Paul D. Kransberg, Padco Advertising 


meeting in St. Lovis, Oct. 16-19. Front row, left to right: Joe. H 
h 


. Harris Advertising 
; Virgil A. Warren, 
Virgil A. Warren Advertising Agency, Spokane, national direc 


of the 14th annuol 


Omaha, Neb., mid 


Co., St. Lovis, past John Mather Lupton 


national chairman; and Grandille Sewell, Sewell, Thompson & 
Caire Advertising Agency, New Orleans, southwest regional 
director. Back row, left to right: Jack M. Thompson, Duncan Jen- 
nings Advertising Agency, Phoenix, western regional director; 
John F. Greenlee, Cline Advertising Service, Boise, Ida., north- 
west regional director; Joe Freitag, Freitag Advertising Agency, 
Atlanta, southeast regional director; and John Mather Lupton, 


Co., New York, northeast regional director. 


dia of advertising, which in no 
way depend upon violation of pub- 
lic rights, endanger the lives of 
motorists, obstruct scenic views, 
and make New York state less in- 
viting to tourists who spend more 
than a billion dollars here annual- 
ly.” 

Mr. Ruskowski spoke of a “bill- 


board lobby,” which he said 
started shouting about “control of 
advertising” whenever a regula- 


tory measure was proposed. This 
tactic, he added, is intended to 
scare newspapers, radio and TV 
interests 


@ He disclosed that a campaign 
aimed at obtaining 500,000 anti- 
outdoor signatures has been started 
by up-state women’s clubs. These 
signatures will be presented to 
Gov. Dewey before Nov. 6, when 
a vote is held on putting the state’s 
credit behind the Thruway Au- 
thority’s bonds 


Yow-anyone can do 


VARiIGRAPH 
LETTERING 


All headlines 
were lettered 
with a Varigraph 


| Cut lettering and composition costs to the bone. Draw outline letters, 
| shaded letters, solids, or reverses. Letter to exact size to fit the job. 
| 500 lettering variations from one alphabet templet. 70 standard 
faces. Hundreds of Varigraphs in use by lithographers, offices with 
offset equipment, art studios, advertising agencies, drafting rooms. 


INSTRUMENT. 


Try a Varigraph yourself — no obligation. Write today, Department 10. 


| VARiGRAPH CO., INC. Wisconsin | 


Mr. Ruskowski emphasized that 
while the Thruway Authority had 
taken what he termed a “luke- 
warm” stand for the outdoor ban, 
Gov. Dewey has made no commit- 
ment as vet 


Field Sponsors TV Show 
Marshall Field & Co., Chicago, 
will present a weekly television 
show starting Jan. 10 over WBKB, 
Chicago, Thursdays at 9:30 p.m. 
News and feature stories about 
Chicago and Chicagoans, highlights 
of the personalities and progress 
of Chicago will be featured in the 
show. Field’s now sponsors “Uncle 
Mistletoe,” Chicago children’s tele- 
vision show. The Chicago office of 
Calkins & Holden, Carlock, Mc- 
Clinton & Smith, which produces 
the “Uncle Mistletoe” show, also 
will produce the new program. 


York Corp. Promotes Gibbs 

York Corp., York, Pa., manu- 
facturer of air conditioning and re- 
frigerating equipment, has pro- 
moted C. Fred Gibbs, director of 
employe publications and com- 
munity relations, to assistant man- 
ager of the industrial relations di- 
vision, effective Oct. 8. 


Elgin American Launches 
Holiday Ad Promotion 

The Elgin American division of 
Illinois Watch Case Co., Elgin, IL. 
manufacturer of compacts, ciga- 
ret cases and lighters, has an- 
nounced a nationwide, pre-Christ- 
mas, “Two Elgin American gifts 
for the price of one” promotion. 
Customers purchasing an Elgin 
American gift retailing at $9.95 or 
more will be given a necklace 
valued at $12.50. 

The promotion will be backed by 
b&w newspaper insertions in 56 
key markets and national maga- 
zine ads, plus radio and TV spots. 
In addition, dealers and sales peo- 
ple are offered special merchan- 
dise bonuses by the company as a 
sales incentive 


WBZ-WBZA Promotes Rakov 

Avner Rakov, music director and 
production and program consult- 
ant, has been promoted to program 
manager of WBZ, Boston, and 
WBZA, Springfield, Mass. W. Gor- 
don Swan, who has served as pro- 
gram manager and has been in 
chagge of television programming 
as well, will devote his full atten- 
tion to television as program man- 
ager of WBZ-TV. 
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Most Agencies Carry 


No Credit Insurance 


(Continued from Page 1) 
company than can be accomplished 
by the agency alone, when the 
problem of an account's financial 
condition is involved. 

And not a few of those agencies 
checked said that the cost of in- 
surance is worth it in “peace of 
mind alone.” 


® Credit insurance, of course, does 
not cover the entire loss on an ac- 
count. The most that can be real- 
ized is 80% or 90%. London Guar- 
anty & Accident Co. and American 
Credit Indemnity Co., the two 
principal companies in the field, 
are quick to point out that “cover- 
age” can keep an agency from be- 
ing forced into bankruptcy. In 
other words, while agencies can’t 
make any money from credit in- 
surance, it can prevent them from 
going broke. 

The loss to be sustained even 
when an account has been insured, 
coupled with the cost of premium 
payments, often deters agencies 
from buying coverage, especially 
when they feel they protect them- 
selves adequately without it. 

Of the 23 agencies checked in 
Chicago, 12 told AA they carry no 
credit insurance, although three 
said they had carried it at one 
time or another. 


s Earle Ludgin & Co., one of the 
three, said it had carried insur- 
ance long ago, but dropped it be- 
cause costs, on the whole, are so 
high that its value is debatable. 
The agency also didn’t like the 
“double talk” in its credit contract. 

Needham, Louis & Brorby had 
carried insurance until 1938 or °39, 
but dropped it because all of its 
accounts were well-rated aid the 
need ceased to exist. 

Five of the 23 agencies reported 
they had been “stuck” for various 
amounts due to clients’ insolvency. 
They all feel that they can check 
adequately their own accounts’ 
financial conditions. None re- 
ported any plans for taking out 
insurance in the future. 


8 Of the 11 agencies in Chicago 
carrying insurance, three have had 
it for more than ten years, two for 
seven years, one for five years 
and four have carried insurance 
from two to four years. John W. 
Shaw Advertising told AA that it 
signed up for complete coverage of 
all accounts this week. 

In this “have” group, four have 
been stuck by insolvency since 
taking out insurance; five reported 
never having been stuck, and two 
said they were stuck before insur- 
ance was taken out. 

A pertinent observation made 
by several of the agencies in Chi- 
cago was that it is easy to get in- 
surance (with low premium rates) 


on “good” accounts and hard, if 


not impossible, to take it out on 
“bad” ones. 


® Most of the agencies checked in 
New York do not carry credit in- 
surance. Two that do are William 
H. Weintraub & Co. and Ben Sack- 
heim Inc. 

The Weintraub agency took out 
a blanket policy three years ago 
for all its accounts, which covers 
credit losses up to $350,000. The 
company, “which hasn't lost a 
nickel before or after the policy,” 
took the insurance as a “sound 
basic business policy.” 

A spokesman for Sackheim ex- 
plained that the agency is a be- 
liever in credit insurance and car- 
ries it as an “added security.” This 
agency for years has carried in- 
surance on all accounts that are 
insurable at a reasonable rate. The 
company gets regular reports on 
all its accounts. 


Sterling Advertising does not 
carry credit insurance and does 
not expect to in the forseeable 
future. The agency sustained a 
small loss about two years ago and 
depends on certain members of 
its staff who are especially com- 
petent in making sense out of com- 
pany statements to keep a close 
check on clients. Generally, Ster- 
ling will not grant as much credit 
as a major merchandise supplier to 
its clients. 


@Lennen & Mitchell carries no 
credit insurance because “we've no 
need for it with our clients,” nor 
has the agency ever carried it. 
Geyer, Newell & Ganger pre- 
viously carried credit insurance 
but dropped it about 1930. The 
feeling here is that insurance ap- 
plies best to agencies carrying a 
larger number of small accounts. 
When an agency has a limited! 
number of large accounts, policy| 
hedges usually make it very diffi- | 


VAN MERRITT BUTTONS—When Von Merritt beer (Burlington Brewing Co.) begos 


using transportation advertising in Chicago, it was sold through 1,000 outlets. A 
year later, Van Merritt was sold in 6,000 outlets. Edward P. Nesbit (left), president 


of Critchfield & Co., Chicago, Burlington's agency, is happily pointing out the 
latest development—a red-ond-white Van Merritt “button,” which was developed 
jointly by Bob Jackson (right), Critchfield account executive, Chicago Motor Coach 
Co. and Chicago Cor Advertising Co. Seven hundred buses now sport the buttons 
end Van Merritt now has 9,000 outlets, o fact which apparently gives Burling- | 


ton’s president, Albert C. Ketler Jr., center, o great deal of pleasure. 


its own sinking fund. The latter 


been stuck seriously since it has 
been in business, he said 


69 


client 

Mogge-Privett Inc.'s president, 
Norton W. Mogge, remarked that 
it’s hard to get insurance on ac- 
counts where it may be needed, 
and rates are too high. Like any 
business, he said, one must expect 
to have losses, and he believes the 
loss ratio in the agency business 
is better than in other businesses 


® The American Assn. of Adver- 
tising Agencies reports that 10% 
of its members carried credit in- 
surance last year, against a low 
of 3% during the mid-war years. 
In general, the trend seems to fol- 
low that of business casualties gen- 
erally, as might be expected. 
Ralph Van Buren, partner of 
Ralph Van Buren Associates, New 
York consultant to advertising 
agencies, told AA there are a num- 
ber of ways in which agencies can 


| protect themselves against loss in 
| bad debts, and that he has aided 


agencies in establishing methods 
to provide such protection. 

Mr. Van Buren said that in his 
opinion credit insurance will not 
provide full protection since agen- 


| cies must assume a certain portion 


of loss as a normal risk and be- 
cause such coverage is based on 


cult to recover a substantial sum| has to be set up in a way accept- 

on a large loss. | able to the Bureau of Internal Re- 
The agency has no reserve fund | VEnue, based on the company’s 

for credit losses but gets constant | "cord of losses. 

reports on the financial status of} 4 Spokesman for Benton & 

its clients. GN&G recently turned) Bowles said the agency has faith 


down a number of accounts be-| !? all its clients and no credit in- 


and limited to Dun & Bradstreet 
ratings. Full protection however, 
® Of the 18 agencies checked in| he said, can be had by a proper 
Los Angeles, not one had insur-| understanding with clients at the 
ance, although there was great! inception of business relations as 
awareness of the subject as a re-| to payment of the agency’s bills 
sult of the Hadacol and American! and through constant vigilance 


cause they were financially too} 
risky, AA was told. | 
8 William Esty Co. executives told 
AA they never have had credit in- 
surance, do not have any at pres- | 
ent, and don’t expect to carry any 
in the future, because “we don’t 
think we need it. We don’t go in| 
for accounts that are credit risks.” | 
Further, the agency says it has) 
never lost a penny on credit claims. 

In the last 15 years, Young & 
Rubicam took out credit insurance | 
on only one account, and that for | 
only one year, according to Harry | 
H. Enders, secretary and treasurer. 
The agency doesn’t plan on carry- 
ing any in the future and keeps 
a check on clients by “just seeing | 
that they pay their bills on time.”! 

Julian Gran, secretary-treasurer 
of Rickard & Co., told AA that the 
agency does not have credit in- 
surance. He said the management 
has investigated it several times 
but the cost is virtually prohibi- 
tive. Rickard, he said, avoids credit 
problems by checking on the credit 
of prospective clients before ser- 
vicing them, and it insists on all 
bills being discounted. The agency 
has been in business 40 years and 
has lost less than $500 on bad 
eredit risks in that time. 

“Credit is not a problem with 
us,” Mr. Gran said. “We always 
know where we stand and insist on 
strict adherence to standard com- 
mercial practices.” 


® Anderson & Cairns does not 
carry credit insurance, John A. 
Cairns, president of the agency, 
told AA. Instead, it sets up an 
adequate cash reserve of one-half 
of 1% of its gross billings as a 
contingency fund. Originally, Mr. 
Cairns said, the agency set up a 
reserve of 1% of its billings, but 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
after several years refused to al- 
low it to stand because the agency 
had experienced no losses. “Credit 
is carefully checked, and we have 
never been stuck,” Mr. Cairns said. 

An agency executive who re- 
fused to be quoted told AA that) 
credit insurance presents a num-| 
ber of difficulties, especially for | 
small agencies. The cost is pro-| 
hibitive, he said, accounts have to 
have a Dun & Bradstreet rating and 
the insured has to assume some of 
the liability and, in effect, becomes 
a co-insurer. It’s impossible, he 
said, to get blanket insurance. An 
agency’s best protection, he de- 
clared, is its own vigilance, and 


surance 


s One New York agency, billing 


| over $50,000,000 annually, had a 


souring experience with credit 
insurance some time ago, as a re- 
sult of which it no longer carries 
any outside insurance. 

It seems the agency had a $50,- 
000 claim against a client which 
the insurance company settled for 
$29,000. The next day, the insur- 
ance company went bank-upt. 
Eventually, the agency neited 
about $1,500 on its $50,000 loss. 

While it no longer carries in- 
surance, the agency has set up a 
bad debt reserve fund, consisting 


of what would ordinarily be pre-| 


mium payments, for certain of its 
accounts. This has covered the 
agency for some small bad debts 
incurred by branch offices. 


debt to wipe out a hell of a lot of 
the profit,” the agency treasurer 
pointed out. 


He told AA further that “the 


first thing we do is investigate the | 
financial status before we go after | 


an account.” 
One of the very largest agencies 
in the country, which used to have 


coverage, dropped it. Most of its} 
accounts didn’t need insurance and | 


for those that did, the premium 
was too high. Tax rates on top of 
the premium made the cost almost 
prohibitive. 


s At present, the agency makes 
special payment arrangements with 
these worrisome accounts and 
keeps a close check on payments. 
It also checks financial status be- 
fore accepting any new account. 
The company sees no immediate 
need for credit insurance but says 
the situation can change at any 
time. 

Said one president of a New 
York agency billing under $1,000,- 
000: “Maybe our experience with 
credit insurance is typical. Several 
years ago we had a couple of ac- 
counts we were nervous about, but 
we couldn't get credit insurance on 
them when we tried. The insur- 
ance company just wasn’t in‘er- 
ested. Now the accounts we have 
are blue-chip credit risks, and we 
aren’t interested in insurance.” 

G. M. Basford Co. is another 
agency that does not carry credit 


insurance. It checks the credit of | 


possible clients before taking them 
on and insists on all bills being dis- 
counted, Roger L. Wensley, board 
chairman, told AA. It has 


“It} 
doesn’t take very much of a bad | 


never 


Vitamin Associates debacles. The | 
reasons given varied greatly ec- 
cording to size of agency and type 
of accounts. 

The large agencies feel they are 
looking for trouble when they take | 
an account that indicates the need | 

| for insurance. Medium and small 
agencies that have investigated the 
cost say it is either difficult to get 
protection or the rate is too high 
for the type of account where it} 
might be needed. Predominantly: 
industrial «gencies say their type 
of account is not likely to give 
trouble or to run up large bills. 

All agreed that current credit} 

checks and insistence on prompt 
payment of bills are the most ef- 
fective safeguards. They also 
agreed that checks made by in- 
surance companies are more thor- 
ough than they themselves can 
make. Most of the agencies con- 
sider occasional losses a hazard 
typical of all businesses. 


® A spokesman for Atherton Ad- 
vertising Agency in Los Angeles 
said that the agency bas incurred 
no losses, “but I am reminded of 
insurance advantages and am now 
investigating the question as to 
what degree, if any, an insurance 
company investigation would em- 


barrass present clients, and how | 
| We could explain the reasons for | 
| it.” 
| A. W. Neally, of Batten, Barton, | 
| Durstine & Osborn, reported that 
“if credit insurance is needed, it’s | 
| better not to have the account. The 
| situation, he said, adds up to: Do 
they pay their bills?” 

William J. Pringle, v.p. in Foote, 
Cone & Belding’s Los Angeles of- 
fice, said that after investigation of 
costs and protection features, he 

| believes that close current checks 
can minimize loss possibilities, 


and the ultimate cost can be less 
than that of insurance. 


president of W. B. Geissinger & 
Co., “insurance has been too costly, 
but I am checking again. I feel 
insurance investigations will be 
very helpful, particularly as a 
warning if the account is turned 
down as a risk.” 

Clarence Davenport of McCarty 
Co. told AA that the agency's ac- 
counts are checked continuously, 
and usually there is a set limit on 
| expenditures over a period of time. 

When bills are past due, he said, 
and are not paid, the agency stops 
everything and confers with the 


| 
According to W. B. Geissinger, 


thereafter. 


® One observer noted that credit 


| insurance policies have improved 


considerably in recent years. Fore 
merly, he said, they were drawn 
along mercantile lines, and seemed 
to involve excessive paper work, 
For instance, each change in @ 
client's Dun & Bradstreet rating 
was required to be reported, and 
there were instances in which ine 
surance companie; declined to pay 
claims because the insured agen< 
cies hadn't kept their paper work: 
up to date. 

Further, the failure of National 
Surety Co.—which wrote a lot of 
credit insurance—during the de<« 
pression served to sour agencies 
on coverage. (The company, sub< 
sequently reorganized as National 
Surety Corp., is still in business 
and thriving, but writes no credit 
insurance, nor has it written such 
insurance since reorganization. ) 


Allentown-Bethlehem 
Metropolitan Area 
Adds Easton’s Name 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 31—The Al- 
lentown-Bethlehem metropolitan 
area is once again the Allentown- 
Bethlehem-Easton metropolitan 
area 

The change in title was ordered 


| by the Census Bureau when final 


returns from the 1950 population 
census showed that Easton gained 
sufficient population to meet the 
requirement that a city mentioned 
in a metropolitan area title be at 
least one-third the size of the prin- 
cipal central city and contain a 
minimum of 25,000 persons 

Easton newspaper and radio 
people waited anxiously until the 
final figure was issued. 


| ABC-TV Promotes Friendly 


| Edwin S. Friendly Jr., previous- 
| ly eastern video sales manager for 
| the network, has been named na- 
tional director of TV sales for 
American Broadcasting Co., New 
York. He will fill the vacancy cre- 
ated by the resignation of Fred M. 
Thrower, v.p. in charge of televi- 
sion sales 


Joins Gilbert & Barker 
John B. King, formerly with Ed- 
ward W. Robotham Co., has joined 
Gilbert & Barker Mfg. Co., West 
| Springfield, Mass., manufacturer 
of pumps and hydraulic lifts, as as- 
sistant to the advertising manager. 
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Mass vs. Industrial Media Question 
Is Debated at 4 A's Eastern Meet 


New York, Oct. 30—Presentation 


of two different points of view on 
the use of mass vs. industrial me- 
dia by D. C. Marschner, advertis- 
ing manager of Shell Oil Co., and 
Harry J. Deines, general adver- 
tising manager of Westinghouse 
Electric Corp., featured the trade 


Eastern Four A's 


industrial advertising session 
here today at the American Assn 
of Advertising Agencies’ 
annual conference 

In addition, two advertising 
managers and a_ publisher pre- 
sented views on what to advertise 
when supply is short, and a panel 
of six agency executives answered 
questions on opportunities for in- 


and 


eastern 


creased income 

Mr. Marschner described the 
business leaders series of adver- 
tisements which Shell Oil Co. has 
been using in national consume! 
magazines. The series, he said, has 
more than paid itself 
creased business from many of the 
leading companies that have been 
featured in the ads 


for by in- 


and the series 


has been effective also, he said, 
in opening doors for the com- 
pany’s salesmen. The campaign 


was planned to build Shell prestige 
by association with other business 
leaders, he said, and the use of 
consumer media has proven its ef- 
fectiveness many times over 


West- 


mass 


@ Mr. Deines declared that 
inghouse believes in using 
media to reach potential buyers of 
its consumer products, but that it 
considers mass media a waste for 
technical industrial products. 
Hard-hitting spreads in industrial 
papers, he said, have demonstrated 
their effectiveness 

“Most men, when they read such 
magazines as Life and The Satur- 
day Evening Post,’ Mr. Deines said, 
“want to relax and forget business 
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and be entertained. But they read 
industrial papers specifically for 
business news and information.” 

He admitted, however, that such 
generalization can be misleading, 
and that the type of industrial 
product to be advertised is often 
a major factor in selection of me- 
dia. 


e John H. Dingee, advertising 
manager of Henry Disston & Sons, 
said that his company has had ex- 
cellent results from its “fight 
waste program” aimed at increas- 
ing productive efficiency, reduc- 
ing tool breakage, conserving val- 
uable tools, cutting material spoil- 
age and saving vital manpower. 

Cards, booklets and stickers are 
supplied to customers by Disston. 
The campaign was started imme- 
diately after hostilities broke out 
in Korea, and has grown beyond 
expectations, he said. It has opened 
doors for the company’s salesmen, 
has won the company a great deal | 
of valuable prestige and has been 
featured by many business and 
industrial papers. 

In the absence of Arthur P. Hall, 
director of advertising and public 
relations of Aluminum Co. of 
America, John Fleming, head of 
the company’s local public rela- 
tions office, said that Alcoa’s cur- 
rent advertising in consumer me- 
dia, based on the copy theme, “the 
road we live on—cooperation” has 
received such gratifying endorse- 
ment from people in all walks of 
life that the company plans to 
continue it in 1952. 


8 In many of the ads, free book- 
lets have been offered, Mr. Flem- 
ing said, and requests received 
have exceeded anybody's expecta- 
tions. After booklets are sent, he 
said, the company follows up with 
a postcard inquiry, the response 
from which has further demon- 
strated the effectiveness of the 
type of institutional advertising 
the company is using 


John G. Belcher, publisher of 


Progressive Architecture, urged 
selling ideas instead of products 
when supply is short. “Trying 


times are stimulating to creative 
men,” he declared, in citing in- 
stances of “how advertising is be- 


there's nothing else like it in 
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Published at 80 King Street West, Toronto, Canada 


U.S. Representotives 


Word- Griffith Co. Inc, 


| cago, 


ing used today 
who are sorely 
restrictions.” 


by manufacturers 
tried by material 


Otis Elevator, he said, makes 
a strong plea for fewer and faster 
elevators; Crane Co. asks “how 
small can a bathroom be” and pro- 
motes economies in space and ma- 
terials with floor plans; Chase 
Brass & Copper Co. is doing a con- 
structive job with a series of edu- 
cational ads on better methods 
of using copper; Westinghouse has 
developed technical data on wiring 
for more economical construction; 
U. S. Plywood Co. promotes ques- 
tions and answers. 


® In closing, Mr. Belcher reminded 
his listeners of the war record of 
the business press. “In World War 
I,” he said, “while total advertis- 
ing volume gained 10%, business 
paper ad volume gained 33%. Dur- 
ing World War II, while total ad 
volume gained 67%, business 
paper advertising gained 300%. 
Currently, the business press is 
running 1,800 pages of advertising 
per month ahead of the period just 
prior to the Korean action.” 

The discussion on opportuni- 
ties for increased income featured 
a panel composed of John Mather 
Lupton, head of the agency bear- 
ing his name, as moderator; Rob- 
Arndt, executive v.p. of 
John Falkner Arndt & Co.; James 
Thomas Chirurg, head of the agen- 
cy bearing his name; E. C. Mayer, 
v.p. of Richard & Co.; C. L 
rill, head of the agency bearing 
his name; W. D. Murphy, v.p. of 
G. M Basford Co., 
ner, head of the 
his name 

Highlights at the session stressed 


agency bearing 


publicity and research as offering | 


opportunities for increased agency | _ 
| Federal] Reserve showed passenger 


income. Mr. Wittner said publicity 
is the greatest single tool a man- 
ufacturer with a small advertising 
budget can use to bridge the gap 
to his market. Industrial publicity, 
he said, is a function of the indus- 
trial agency and can be profitable 
if properly handled 


@ Mr. Arndt pointed out that re- 
search, while not necessarily an 
advertising function, is vita] for 
effective advertising. Whether or 
not to use outside research facili- 
ties, he said, depends on the agen- 
cy and the research problem in- 
volved. Mr. Mayer suggested that 
one of the most important agency 
services is to help clarify a client's 
research problem, and to direct 
and interpret research findings. 

It was the consensus that both 
publicity and research 
paid for by the client, based on a 


| time chart schedule plus a percen- 


tage markup 


Dulane Agency Unchanged 


should be} in 1950 exceeded the postwar re- 


Rum- | 


and Fred Witt-| 


| 151, refrigerators 150, washing ma- 


| 


| 
| 


Lauesen & Saloman, Chicago, is 


the agency for Dulane Inc., Chi- 
maker of electric 
ances. AA erroneously reported 
Oct. 22 that Ray C. Jenkins Adver- 


tising Agency, Minneapolis, was 
the agency. Jenkins has been 
named agency, rather, by Karl 


| Harker Co., Minneapolis, a Dulane 


distributor. 


Oregon Allows Yule Bottle 
The Oregon Liquor Control 
Commission this year will allow 
sale of specially packaged liquor to 
be sold for the Christmas market. 
Sale must be in full-case lots 
through the commission's purchas- 
ing agent, however. Gift bottles 
will not be sold through the state- 
controlled stores and cannot be ad- 
vertised except by direct mail. 


Val-A Co. Names Campbell 
Val-A Co., Chicago, distributor 
of poultry equipment and supplies, 
has appointed Campbell-Sanford 
Advertising, Chicago, to direct its 
advertising. A promotional pro- 
gram in the hardware, poultry and 
general agricultural field, includ- 
ing both magazine space and point 
of sale literature, is planned. De 
Munn & McGuinness, 
dled the account previously. 


appli- | 


Chicago, han- 


Federal Reserve 
Begins Indexing 
Durables Output 


WasHIncTon, Oct. 31—In 


an 
analysis of the outlook for con- 
sumer durable goods, the Federal 
Reserve Board reported today that 
production of many metal house- 


hold items has already been cut 
below the levels permitted by Na- 
tional Production Authority's al- 
lotment of material. 

Concluding that the production 
rates may actually increase if de- 
mand warrants, instead of declin- 
ing in the months ahead, Federal 
Reserve found that recent im- 
provement in sales seemed to be 
cutting down excessive inventory. 

At the same time, Federal Re- 
serve unveiled a new index of dur- 
able goods production which shows 
that output in most durable fields 
began to fall below the 
average during July. At the end of! 
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Feperat Reserve Buuierin 


1947-49 | at retail stores by the end of Aug- 


ust was 10% below the May peak, 


August, the index of passenger| reflecting in part markdowns of 
automobile production was still) goods in inventory, the August fig- 
113% of 1947-49, and the index] ure was still 40% above the pre- 
for durables as a whole was 101 | Korea level 

| Radio and TV, which showed 


@ In announcing the new index,|the greatest instability, began to 


Federal Reserve said that durables 
have become so important to the 


economy that figures for durables | 


as a Whole and six major classes of 
durables are to be presented each 
month in the Federal Reserve 
“Bulletin.” In addition, an annual 


figure is to be issued showing pro-| 


duction rates for 12 types of prod- 
ucts, and a number of sub-classes. 


On the basis of annual figures, | 


automobile production in 1950 at 
160% 
dex for TV sets was 563, driers 
384. Other production rates at 
the peak of the postwar boom 


were: electric stoves 141, freezers 


chines 128, furniture 117 and car-| 
pets 111. Ironers were only 89. 


@ In its article analyzing trends 
in the consumer field, Federal Re- 
serve noted that automobile dealer 
stocks increased during early 1951) 
despite record rates of production. | 
While demand has exceeded pro-| 
duction recently, the board notes 
that authorized production of 1,-! 
100,000 cars for the current calen-| 
dar quarter is as high as any quar- 
ter previous to 1950. 

Production of household goods 


plenishment boom of 1948, board 
analysts found. While the value of 
stocks of household durable goods 


of the 1947-49 base. The in-/| 


}end of August were 180% 


| show some improvement after July 
31, when instalment credit rules 
were relaxed to permit trade-ins 
as down payments 

By August, radio and TV pro- 
duction rates were only a third of 
first-quarter levels. The rate of re- 
tail sales was above output and 
| total stocks had begun to be re- 
duced, but were still high. 


' 

|@ Highest levels of retail stocks 
| relative to sales have been in the 
major appliances such as refriger- 
ators, stoves, washing machines 
and vacuum cleaners, the board re- 
ported. “At large department 
stores, stocks of these goods at the 
of the 
1947-49 average, while sales in 
August and September were 75% 
of average.” 

“Several factors make it diffi- 
cult to anticipate now what in- 
fluences these federal limitations 
on use of metals will have on total 
output of consumer metal products 
other than automobiles,” the arti- 
cle concludes. 


“Among these are possible 
changes in the amount of metal 
consumed per unit of finished 


product, possible modifications or 
adjustment in original allotments 
as a result of appeals of individual 
producers, and the question of 
actual availability of metals to 
meet allotments.” 
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Cumming Tells 
Need to Train 
Sales Clerks 


Holden, Purcell, Cherr 
Also Speak at Marketing, 
Merchandising Session 


New York, Oct. 30—Retail 
salespeople increase the cost of 
advertising and need training to 
swing the cost the other way, 


James C. Cumming, v.p. of Ander- 
son & Cairns, told the marketing 
and merchandising panel session 
of the American Assn. of Adver- 
tising Agencies eastern annual 
conference. 

“Every time a salesperson steers 
a customer from your client's pro- 
duct to a private brand| or] muffs 
a sale of your client’s product 
through sheer ineptness, your 


Eastern Four A‘s 


client’s advertising cost goes up,” 
he said. 

Mr. Cumming suggested two 
solutions: better sales training and 
point of sale merchandising. For 
sales people he advocated: 


8 1. Basic training manuals and 
courses and organization into 
salespeople’s ciubs. 

2. Arming clients’ salesmen with 
training films. 

3. House organs full of sugar- 
coated educational material 

4. Business paper advertising 
with facts aimed at salespeople. 

“And then we should forget that 
we've done anything to train them 
[because] many of them won't 
absorb what we tell them, person- 
nel turnover is fast and buyer's 
instructions to sell the private 
brand or the long-mark-up item 
will partially nullify training we 
do.” 

To counteract this, Mr. Cumming 
urged selling customers “with all 
the facts, right over the head of 
the salesperson. This involves in 
some cases tricks with consumer 
advertising — more of a mail order 


technique, perhaps. It involves 
packaging, informative tags and 
labels, display cards everything 


we can use to reach the customer 
directly.” 


In the discussion period which 
followed the panel, E. B. Weiss, 
director of merchandising for Grey 
Advertising, took exception to 
some of these points. Manufactur- 
er’s money spent to train sales- 
people is wasted, he thought. “I 
say put the money into advertising, 
packaging, display and merchan- 


dising.” 

William E. Holden, v.p. of 
Doherty, Clifford & Shenfield, 
went into further detail on the 


necessity for good packaging by 
pointing out the changing market 
picture and some of the things 
that manufacturers have done in 
view of this. 

He said a good package is neces- 
sary because of: 


1. The growth of self-service 
food stores. Ninety-thousand 
chains and independents, two- 


thirds more than in 1938, do over 
half the grocery volume, despite 
the fact that they represent only 
22% of total grocery stores. 

2. The distribution of drug prod- 
ucts in grocery outlets and the 
super-self-service drug outlet 
8 3. Development of distribution 
in grocery outlets 
jobbers 


| 
4. Knowledge that women today 


use the store as a shopping list 

5. Influence of television and 
the significant question, “How 
does your package look on TV?” 

6. Stepped-up merchandising 
excellence in drug, grocery, de- 
partment store, variety chain and 
other outlets. 

“What is the relative value of a 
four-color page in a national mag- 
azine on a bookcase at home read 
a week before, against a 2x4” 
panel on a package held in the 
hand of a shopper who is making 
up her mind about a purchase?” 
he asked. “We need only to stand 
in a supermarket for an hour and 


watch customers hesitantly read- | 


inz labels to get an answer.” 


® Mr. Holden listed some of the 
things manufacturers have done 
to bring their packages up to date. 
Among them are: 

1. Changes in labels and pack- 
aging materials (e.g., glass) to 
present products in their most 
attractive light. 

2. Premiums, either factory- 
packed or offers on can bands and 
labels 

3. Featuring multiple product 
uses, re-use containers and special 
utility packaging (e.g., inner seal, 
triple wrap, pouring spouts). 
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aterials should you use 
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for R.0.P." Color?” 


a. Cold mold mats? 
b. Baked mats? 


Lake Shore 


ELECTROTYPE CO. 
1224 W. VAN BUREN ST. ~ CHICAGO 7, ILL 
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WEW YORK . Reilly Electrotype Div. 

DETROIT + Michigan Electrotype & Stereotype Div. 

LOS ANGELES + Reilly Plastictype Div. 

SAN FRANCISCO «+ American Electrotype Div. 
INDIANAPOLIS + Advance Independent Electrotype Div. 
ELKHART + Advance independent Electrotype Div. 

sg” - NEW HAVEN + New Hoven Electrotype Div 
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FREE COPY 
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c. Plastic plates? 
d. Electros? 


We got the answers from 
1556 daily newspapers — 


*Run-of-paper 


through rack | 


Schneider Develops 
Easel That Is Part 
of Shipping Carton 


Cuicaco, Oct. 31—A _ shipping 
carton that doubles as a display 
easel for sales presentations or 
other visual material has been de- 
veloped by John Dickinson Schnei- 
der, Chicago printing company 

Presentation sheets in the light- 
weight, low-cost easel are secured 


| to the top inside flap of the card-} 


board shipping carton by means 
| of two post fasteners. To form the 
}easel, side and bottom flaps are 
fixed in position with two split pins 
jand the flap with the charts is 
| flopped over to the reverse side 
When not in use, the easel can 
be folded back in carton form for 
storage or reshipment (after re- 
sealing with kraft tape). The port- 
able easel was designed especially 
for use in product displays, insti- 


room and sales presentations 


| 4 Expensive looking packages, 
connoting quality. 

5. Multiple unit packaging. 
| 6. Display containers used as 
|conventional packaging part (e.g., 
|razor blades, fountain pens) 
| 
. “Even though we are in the 
;midst of a so-called defense or 

| armament economy, we are basi- 
cally still in a buyers’ market to- 
day,” with the resultant problem 
|}of moving merchandise. 

This opinion, by Lyle J. Purcell, 

supervisor of the marketing and 
merchandising department at Bat- 
ten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 
was echoed by other panel mem- 
bers, one of whom said, “The only 
oe we have today is ware- 
| house space.” 

Current economic trends — short 
lof all-out war — will affect mer- 
| chandising services in the follow- 

ing ways, according to Mr. Purcell: 

1. More practical and realistic 
merchandising services will be re- 
|quired by retailers and whole- 
salers and will be needed by 
manufacturers 

2. Promotion-wise, more atten- 
| tion will be given to specifics and 
less to generalities. 

3. Distribution and sales prob- 
lems will be emphasized by types 
of retail and wholesale trade 

le A strong plug for merchandising 
men who are specialists in their 
fields, “who look for trouble, who 
| will call them as they see them,” 
and who do not act as contact men 
|with the client, was voiced by 
| Samuel Cherr, v.p. in charge of 
|merchandising for Young & Rubi- 
cam. 

At Y&R, a merchandising man 
| “will defend his viewpoint to that 
| point where the client says, ‘I 


trouble, but if we are right and 
our facts are correct, the client 
usually forgives us,” he said. 

Even though he has no direct 
contact with the client, a merchan- 
dising man is basically his repre- 
sentative at the agency and should 
not be concerned or even have 


tutional presentations for the class- | 


any knowledge of — the financial 
problems involved in the agency's 
carrying out a suggested merchan- 
dising program. 

No advertising program should 
go to a client without a review by 
the merchandising department, the 
panel member said. “You should 
have a merchandising man on 
every account all the time, even 
though the client never sees him.” 


Pontiac Signs ‘Music’ 

Pontiac motor division of Gen- 
eral Motors Corp. has signed to 
sponsor the 7-7:30, CST, portion 
of ABC's “Stop the Music,” on 
Dec. 2 and 9, to introduce its 1952 
models. MacManus, Hohn & 
Adams, Detroit, is the agency. 


Graham Gets Enthone Inc. 


Hugh H. Graham & Associates, 
New Britain, Conn., has been ap- 
pointed to handle advertising and 
sales promotion for Enthone Inc., 
New Haven, specialist in metal 
finishing chemicals, effective Jan- 
uary, 1952. 


ive ee 
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Charles Townsend Named 


Charles E. Townsend, sales pro- 
motion consultant for Herald Press 
Ltd. Montreal, has been ap- 
pointed publicity director of the 
Laurentian Resorts Assn. Ste. 
Agathe, Que 


Aldridge Promotes Serdahely 

Franz J. Serdahely, industrial 
copywriter for A. E. Aldridge As- 
sociates, Philadelphia agency, has 
been promoted to publicity direc- 
tor. 


Dodge Mig. Appoints Rozos 
Dodge Mfg. Corp., Mishawaka, 
Ind., manufacturer of power trans- 
mission equipment, has appointed 
John A. Rozos director of exports. 
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COMICS 
IN A PACKAGE 


Many National Ad- 
vertisers have al- 
ready discovered the 
pulling-power and 
low cost of our 3-way 
“Comic Section” buy. 
Ask our Rep! 


YOU RUN THE ADS... 
and WE SELL ‘EM 
with TIE-INS! 


Simple Formula — you place the 
advertising—we beat the bushes 
and get the tie-ins. Does it work? 
Well, you just oughta’ check with 
the folks who are using this form- 
ula now. Write us, we'll give you 
some success stories! 


ONE ORDER — ONE BILLING 


You not only get best results in 
these markets by using the 
Home-town papers — but look 
how easy they are to buy! 
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That was the headline on the 


story as it appeared in the 
Women’s Pages of The Free 
Press Oct. 12. 


Grace Barber, Free Press Beauty 
Writer, described this particular 
curler-gadget for our readers, and 
put our phone number at the end 
of the story. 


By the day’s end, nine hundred 
seventy-six Detroit women called 7 
The Free Press Women’s Service 
Bureau for further information on 
Miss Barber’s find. 


“What's that to me” you say? 


ls 4 Just this . . . here’s about as 
SE 

— \ = concrete a picture as we can draw 
/: in this space on what happens to 

-< sales messages in The Free Press. 

NS 


(a) They are read by a loyal, responsive audience 
in 450,000 Free Press homes. 


(b) Response is IMMEDIATE, satisfactory, fre- 


quently overwhelming. 


If advertising is bought for results 
(which is elementary) then The 
Free Press is the newspaper to 
carry your sales messages to De- 
troit. MORE RESULTS TO 
YOU we sav. when 
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Bruce Brewer 


OutlinesAd 
Rating System 


(Continued from Page ') 
a simple equation, viz: 


In this formula, c is the circula- 
tion of the publication in which the 
ad being studied appears; r is the 
percentage of people who read the 


ad; | is the line rate of the pub-| 


lication, and s is the size of the ad. 
So, by multiplying the circula- 
tion by the percentage of readers, 
the line rate 
times the size of the ad, you get 
the number of readers per dollar, 
according to the Brewer theory. 
If you want to know the num- 
ber of noters of the ad per dollar, 
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there are some ads in which the 
narrative is solely about the prod- 
uct which rate “terrifically high.” 


® Another factor to be considered 
is the difference between noters 
and readers, he added. On impulse 
products, like chewing gum, noters 
are far more important than, for 
example, in the case of an oil 
burner ad, where a high percen- 
tage of readers is to be preferred 

“On impulse items, we depart 
mentally from sheer mathematics 
and know there should be a higher 
sales effect rating than the cal- 
culator shows, for common sense 
compels us to interpret and use 
judgment.” 

This rating system doesn't favor 
| either long or brief ads decidedly, 
in Mr. Brewer's opinion. 

“The problem is to decide if the 
| advertising story warrants length 
and detail, and can hold the read- 
er; if it can’t do that it should be 
gotten together briefly so that it 
will win more readers and, there- 
fore, more minutes-per-dollar.” 


you merely substitute the percen- | 


tage of noters for the percentage 
of readers. 


@ But the sales effect of an ad 
still rests on the degree of con- 
viction of the reader, Mr. Brewer 
pointed out, which “perhaps. . .is 
related to the amount of thinking 
time freely given us by readers for 
our unit dollar of cost.” 

To determine this, still another 
formula is needed, which looks like 


this: 
cr cn cre 
ay Rt+ ~~ Go Nt=M 
The c, r, |, n and s retain the 


same meaning as in the previous | 


formula. Rt is secured by averaging 


the reading time of a sufficient | 


number of “typical interested con- 
sumers 
stant.” Only a few tests are needed 
for this, Mr. Brewer said. 


By multiplying actual reading, 


time and readers-per-dollar you 


get minutes-per-dollar for readers | 
only. Then, arbitrarily taking five} 


seconds as average noting time, 
and multiplying it by noters-per- 
dollar less readers-per-dollar, you 
get the minutes-per-dollar on 
noters. 


® This “inside subtraction” is nec- 
essary, Mr. Brewer pointed out, 
because readers are automatically 
included with noters and can’t be 
used twice. The net result is total 
minutes spent on an ad by both 
readers and noters, so the final 
figure is minutes-per-dollar. 

This figure is a sound one from 
which to begin judging an ad, he 
said, but several other factors 
which will lead to a lowering or 
raising of an ad’s rating must also 
be considered. 

For example, an ad that is 
“packed tightly with convincing 
facts” should be appraised higher 
than its minutes-per-dollar score, 
Mr. Brewer said, while one which 
“gives much of its time to a non- 
selling narrative” should be de- 
merited accordingly. 

This is not an argument against 
narrative copy, he said, because 


to have reached a con-| 


{@ In a test of the rating system 
| made before the Advertising Club 
|of Kansas City, participants were 
| clocked for their reading time of 
|two food ads of equal size, each 
appearing on the same spread and 
each in island position. Here are 
the results: 


Aa “A” Ad “B" 
Noters per dollar 123 563 
Readers per dolla: 24 292 
Minutes per dollar 

(readers) 5:36 267:50 
Minutes per dollar 
(noters) 8:15 22:35 
Minutes per dollar 
(total) 13:51 290:25 
Sales effect rating 14 290 


“Advertisement ‘A’ was the an- 
| swer to some client’s prayer,” Mr. 
| Brewer said, “for the copy was 
short. Its average reading time 
was 14 seconds. The average time 
on ‘B’ was 55 seconds. Yet for all 
its length, ‘B’ ran away from ‘A’, 
| getting 12 times more readers-per- 
|}dollar. Then when this ad was 
given credit for its longer period 
of interest it outscored ‘A’ by a 
ratio of almost 21 to 1.” 

A study of all ads in an issue of 
Life showed the top ad had a sales 
effect rating of 370, as against a 
9 rating for the poorest ad, or a 
ratio of 41 to i. 


s Mr. Brewer went on to list some 
of the benefits that had been de- 
rived by his agency from using the 
sales effect rating system. These 
included eliminating about two- 
thirds of the agency's regular copy 
methods; being able to better de- 
| termine proper length of copy; 
| more attention to layout so that it 
leads the reader from one copy 
block to another; increased use of 
charts, tabulations, etc., and put- 
ting price information in ads as 
often as possible. 

In rating scores on minutes-per- 
dollar, Mr. Brewer listed 30-50 as 
“pretty good,” with 45 a “fairly 
good” median; 50-75 is “darned 
good,” and “if you are 100 or over 
you should be mighty happy.” 

One drawback to the formula, 
Mr. Brewer said, was that, though 
related to impact, the system sti!! 
can't measure sheer depth of im- 
pact. 


REVIEW is preeminent. As official 


of NRFA, its editors enjoy an unusually intimate 
daily contact with the nation’s home goods re- 
Its vital editorial 
fore makes REVIEW “must” reading for 8,311 


tailers and their problems. 


top dealers and buyers. 
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Department Stores, Papers Should 
Cooperate More, NNPA Speakers Say 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 1—News- 
paper executives should get to- 
gether with their leading depart- 
ment store advertisers regularly 
in order to discuss mutual adver- 
tising and publicity problems, rep- 
resentatives of 83 newspapers in 
the eastern U.S. and Canada were 
told by sales promotion managers 
of two department stores during a 
regional meeting of the National 
Newspaper Promotion Assn. at the 
Benjamin Franklin Hotel here 
Monday and Tuesday 

Both Edward Carroll, sales pro- 
motion manager of Hess Bros. in 
Allentown, Pa., and Frank Veale, 
sales promotion manager of 
Strawbridge & Clothier, Philadel- 


|up. He added that stores should 
also impose self-censorship. 

Barry Urdang, promotion direc- 
tor of the Philadelphia Evening 
Bulletin and local chairman for 
the sectional meeting, urged the 
promotion men to make the best 
use of census figures and facts. 
“There are countless, endless ways 
to use census data and informa- 
tion,” he said. “Fundamentally it 
is up to you and your newspaper 
to dig out the facts and present 
them to your present advertisers 
and your potential advertisers. 
They'll welcome the information 
j}about their business because you 
have their welfare in mind.” 


phia, recommended strongly that |,» During the morning meeting on 
advertisers and newspapers 100k | the opening day, Les Farnath, me- 
at each other’s problems realis-| gia director for N. W. Ayer & Son, 


tically. 

Mr. Veale pointed out that large 
stores and the newspapers need 
each other and depend on each 
other. 


e “If the job is a joint one,” he 
asked, “why is it that we do little 
real joining together to try to un- 
derstand and solve joint prob- 
lems, improve joint methods, de- 
velop joint techniques?” 

He suggested that stores and 
newspapers in various cities meet 
once or twice a year, on a share- 
the-cost basis, in a retail advertis- 
ing clinic session. The groups 
should discuss how money can be 
saved by stores and papers by 
simplifying proof and correction 
systems, by setting up engraving 
regulations, by recommending new 
type faces and how stores can 
meet deadlines more promptly and 


easily by suggesting new tech- 
niques in art reproduction and 
color processing and roto. Mr. 


Veale also suggested that the store 
personnel be shown the problems 
faced by the newspapers in make- 


}urged newspapers to compile up- 
| to-date, complete and usable data 
lon their operations. 


Speaking about standardized 
| data forms, the speakers said that 
out of 70 papers in 31 cities 


| checked at Ayer, only 24% of the, 


| paper’s file folders contained the 
| publication form. A further check 


| revealed that practically all but) 


one or two of the publication forms 
in the Ayer files for 17 papers 
|}were at least two years old and 


| 


|the majority were three or four | 


years old. 

Dave Arnold, of the Gray & 
Rogers media department, recom- 
mended that the newspapers turn 
out a comprehensive data folder 
each year on all markets rather 
than on 


motional material that arrives 
daily. He also told the promotion 
men that newspapers should stop 
boasting of being first in a city, 
but should tell advertisers about 
the kind of readers the newspa- 
per reaches. 


Mac‘adden Publications Reveals Details of 
New ‘Filter’ Technique for Magazine Studies 


New York, Oct. 31—Details of 
a new study of magazine audi- 
ences, in which a newly developed 
method—the filter technique— 
was used for the first time, were 
explained this week at a press 
conference by David N. Laux, v. p. 
and director of advertising, and 
Everett R. Smith, director of mar- 
keting and research, of Macfadden 
Publications. 

The new study shows how 15 
magazines reach women, 15 years 
of age and older, in 1,000 families 
studied. According to Mr. Laux, 
the new filter technique “repre- 
sents a solution to the problem of 
determining actual net coverage 
and duplication of more than four 
to six major magazines—a problem 
which has long beset advertisers 
and agencies. 

“The filter system consists of six 
definite stages,’ Mr. Smith ex- 
plained. “First, the respondent is 
encouraged to identify familiarity 
with any one, or more, of the 15 
magazines by showing her covers 
of the four most recent issues of 
each. 


es “But, having indicated possible 
familiarity with several of the 15 
magazines, the filter system begins 
to work. Since an advertiser buys 
the audience of a specific issue of 
any magazine, the interview is 
confined in the final stages of the 
filter test to a single issue. 

“She is then given an opportun- 
ity to state whether or not she has 
actually seen the specific recent 
issue on which the investigation 
is based. For this she is shown a 
cover and five features from with- 
in the magazine. These features 
were most carefully selected 
so that they would be thoroughly 


répresentative of the magazine, 
the type of thing which the re- 
spondent would unquestionably 
have seen had she looked through 
the issue. 

“Presence of the specific issue 
of the magazine in the respond- 
ent’s home and identifying what 
she had read in it was, of course, 
adequate proof of readership. Oth- 
er filters were: How recently she 
had seen the magazine, where she 
saw it and how. 

“Then comes the question,” Mr. 
Smith said, “of how the magazine 
was received, by whom, by whom 
purchased or from whom received, 
and other filter questions.” 


® The respondent is handed a spe- 
cial viewer which gives great mag- 
nification as well as illumination 
to specially prepared color slides 
of the magazines’ covers, ads and 
,editorial features. These slides 
|for all 15 magazines are all car- 
| ried in a little box which obviates 
| the need of interviewers carrying 
15 magazines. 

The results of this survey made 
in Cincinnati, covering 1,194 wom- 
en in 1,009 families, show that 
;more women, 15 years and over, 

were found to be readers of Life 
than of any of the other maga- 
zines. Life reached 25.5% of all 
eases interviewed. Macfadden’s 
True Story Women’s Group, com- 
prising True Story, Photoplay, 
True Romance, Radio-Television 
Mirror, True Experience and True 
Love, the survey shows, was sec- 
ond, counted as a group, in read- 
ership, with a coverage of 23.8%. 

Look was next with 17.8%, fol- 
lowed by McCall’s, 17.2%; Better 

Homes & Gardens, 16.6%; Good 

Housekeeping, 16.5%; Ladies’ 


individual markets, be- | 
cause of the huge amount of pro- | 


ey 


Last Minute News Flashes 


Sun Oil Begins Newspaper Campaign 

New York, Nov. 2—Sun Oil Co. this week broke a newspaper cam- 
paign in more than 300 papers in 16 states, with initial 1,500-line copy 
playing up “Butane-Primed Blue Sunoco for faster starts.” The cam- 
paign will also embrace outdoor and transportation advertising, plus 
radio and TV spots. Hewitt, Ogilvy, Benson & Mather is the agency. 


Seeman-Toni Share ‘Nora Drake’ Sponsorship 

New York, Nov. 2—Seeman Bros. (William H. Weintraub & Co.) will 
share sponsorship of “Nora Drake” with Toni Co., which now carries 
the 15-minute drama five days a week, starting Nov. 19 over CBS, 
2:30-2:45 p.m. EST. One week Air-Wick will carry the show three days 
and Toni (Foote, Cone & Belding) two days, and the next week vice 
versa. Each advertiser will cross plug the other. Seeman also will run 
an augmented magazine schedule for Air-Wick this fall. 


Lever Bros. Introduces Yule Premium Offer 

New York, Nov. 2—Lever Bros is using the “Lux Radio Theater,” 
“Lux Video Theater,” and four-color ads in November 
Parade, This Week Magazine and Woman's Day to introduce a Christ- 
mas premium offer consisting of 12 metal foil decorations which can 
| be obtained for 50¢ and a box top from a large Lux package. J. Walter 
Thompson Co. is the agency. 


Higgins Joins CBS Radio; Other Late News 
e@ Hugh M. P. Higgins, director of Broadcast Advertising Bureau, New 


York, until his recent resignation, will join the CBS Radio Division, 
New York, as market research counsel. 


e@ John F. Hardesty will! resign as director of station relations for the 
National Assn. of Radio & Television Broadcasters to become director 
of local promotion for the Broadcast Advertising Bureau, New York. 
His duties, which he will assume Nov. 12, will include development of 


for local broadcasters and advertisers. 


KJBS, San Francisco, effective Jan. 1 
| rently is handled by Headley-Reed Co. 


The 1,000-watt station cur- 


@ Chemical & Engineering News, published weekly by the American 
Chemical Society, New York, has become an Audit Bureau of Circula- 
| tions paper. Total net paid circulation is 70,154. Advertising manage- 
ment of the paper is directed by Reinhold Publishing Corp., New York. 


e Schwimmer & Scott, Chicago, has been appointed to handle adver- 
tising for Coronet Instructional Films, largest producer of 16mm edu- 
cational sound films. Burnet-Kuhn Advertising Co. formerly handled 
the account. 


e@ Dictograph Products Inc. has appointed Buchanan & Co., New York, 

to handle the advertising of its Acousticon division. John McEvoy of 
| the New York office and Mrs. Ruth Brown Ward of the San Francisco 
| office are co-account supervisors. Walter McCreey Inc., Los Angeles, 
was the former agency. 


e Kaiser-Frazer dealers, for the Kaiser and Henry J automobiles, will 
sponsor “By-Line,” starring Betty Furness, beginning Sunday, Nov. 4, 
| 6:30-7 p.m., CST through Dec. 2 over ABC-TV network. Starting 
| Sunday, Dec. 9, same time and network, the Kaiser-Frazer dealers will 


replace the program with “The Adventures of Ellery Queen.” William | 


| H. Weintraub & Co., New York, is the agency. 
} 


Home Journal, 15.9%; Woman's 
Home Companion, 15.1% ; Collier’s, 
14.4%, and The Saturday Evening 
| Post, with 13.5%. In cases where 
a woman reads more than one of 
the magazines in the True Story 
Women’s Group, she was counted 
only once as a TSWG reader. 


Sunbeam Files $6,000,000 
Suit Against R. H. Macy 
Sunbeam Corp., Chicago, has 
filed a treble damage suit for 
$6,000,000 against R. H. Macy & 
Co., under the Sherman Act. The 
suit is an aftermath of last spring's 
price war (AA, June 4). 

Sunbeam alleges that Macy’s 


issues of | 


special presentations, retail studies and the handling of sales clinics) 


e@ H-R Representatives Inc., New York, has been named to represent | 


}@ The report also classifies the 
magazine coverage by occupation 
of family head, by income level, 
by family possessions, by size of 
|family, age of readers, age of 
housewife, number and age dis- 
tribution of children in the fam- 
‘ily and similar factors of value. 

}_ “In these classifications,” Mr. 
Smith pointed out, “there are sig- 
|nificant variations between the 
magazines due to their editorial 
| content and service rendered. The 
differences of coverage are gen- 
}erally more striking by variations 
|of social class than by income.” 

| A notable indication of the dif- 
| ference in magazine interest and 
| readership is in the matter of home 
j}owners, Mr. Smith said. “While 
| Better Homes & Gardens was 
|} found to reach only 17.8% of all 
families, those nevertheless rep- 
resented 23.4% of home owning 
families. Life, with its larger audi- 
ence, leads with coverage of 27.7% 
of home owners, with BH&G, Mc- 
Call’s, Look and TSWG follow- 
ing in that order. 

“Another criterion of family 
buying power,” Mr. Smith said, 
“is possibly that of automobile 
ownership. Of automobile owning 
families, Life reaches 28% and 
TSWG is second, reaching 24.4%.” 

Mr. Smith paid special credit to 
Crossley Inc. for the exact way 
it carried out the study 


“conspired to restrain and mo- 
nopolize trade” by using its “vast 
economic power to cut and fix” 
Sunbeam prices at a point where 
it is unprofitable for competitive 
am to handle the Sunbeam 
ine. 


Argosy’ Rates Corrected 

In reporting a rate change for 
Argosy in the Oct. 29 issue, AA 
erroneously quoted current rates 
as $2,500 a b&w page and $3,000 
for black and one color. Actually 
these rates went out of effect 
Aug. 1 and the correct current 
rates are $2,700 for a b&w page 
and $3,300 for black and one color 
The new rate change will be ef- 
fective for the July issue. 


Chicago TV Sets Hit Million 


Chicago has now passed the one 
million mark in television sets in- 
stalled and in use as of Oct. 26, 
according to the Chicago Electric 
Assn. The association released the 
following figures on growth of TV 
sales in the Chicago area since the 
survey began: Jan. 1, 1948 - 
11,512; Jan. 1, 1949 — 89,156; Jan. 
1, 1950 — 353,895; Jan. 1, 1951 — 
815,471; Oct. 26, 1951 — 1,024,457. 


Glaser, Crandell to R&R 


Glaser, Crandell Co., Chicago, 
producer of preserves and condi- 
ments, has appointed Ruthrauff & 
Ryan, Chicago, to handle adver- 
tising for Everbest preserves and 
Derby sauces. 
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National Guard, 
Navy Publicity 
Grind to a Halt 


(Continued from Page 1) 
grams or production costs for pro- 
motion materials printed in De- 
fense Department shops 

As the outlook for recruiting 
deteriorated, Grant Advertising, 
which has handled Army and Air 
Force recruiting, reduced its Wash- 
ington office to one man and a 
secretary 


8 Called to the Pentagon to ex- 
plain the surprise move, Grant of- 
ficials said they could not afford 
to keep an expensive office staffed 
with expensive people on a stand- 
by basis. 

Some of the Grant people, such 
as John Ball, account executive 
on the Air Force account, were 
called back to other Grant offices. 
Agency executives said details of 
the Army and Air Force ac- 
counts are being handled from Chi- 
cago and New York at present. 

The long-run solution to the 
recruiting situation still hinged on 
| Assistant Secretary of Defense 
| Anna Rosenberg, who is enroute 
to Washington from a visit to 
Korean fighting fronts. 


® As an immediate problem, the 
department must apparently get 
clarification of appropriations bill 
language banning any expenditure 
for advertising. 

Though the Senate debate 
showed that Congress clearly in- 
tended only to cut off payments 
for space and time, officials say 
the language in the appropria- 
tions bill cuts off all promotion 
expenditures, including expendi- 
tures of the National Guard and 
the Navy. 

The National Guard, which 
spends $300,000 for recruiting pub- 
licity through Robert W. Orr & 
Associates, New York, was in- 
formed Tuesday that its funds are 
tied up. Navy publicity people 
were told no funds will be avail- 
able for the production of book- 
lets, posters or platters for con- 
tributed radio shows. Presses pro- 
ducing Navy recruiting material 
were stopped. 
| The Army and Air Force face a 
similar shutdown on recruiting 
promotion, according to depart- 
mental attorneys. The bill as writ- 
ten by Congress even precludes 
travel expenses for officers go- 
ing to New York to arrange plugs 
on contributed time. 


| 

|@ For the present, the Army and 
| Air Force still have about $700,000 
|of 1951 funds which they may be 
permitted to use in order to com- 
plete production of essential re- 
cruiting materials, including the 
contributed radio shows. 

An immediate problem is the 
new campaign to recruit 72,000 
WACs by July. Recommendations 
had already been submitted to 
run paid space for the WAC drive. 
As it stands, the services can’t 
even pay talent or production costs 

In Chicago, Will Grant con- 
firmed the fact that he had cut 
his Washington staff of 13 to just 
two people—Ed Lewis, v.p. in 
charge of the office, and a sec- 
retary. John Ball was moved to 
the agency’s Detroit office and 
Jack Bailhe was sent to New York. 
Most of the work on the account 
is being handled by the Chicago 
office, he told AA. 

Mr. Grant was optimistic about 
the future status of the Army and 
Air Force accounts. He said he 
thought there was a “better than 
even chance” that Congress would 
reconsider its actions, but he 


doubted if anything would develop 
before the first of the year. 
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It Dominates Most of the Attention 
of 1,800 at Eastern 4 A’s Meeting 


(Continued from Page 1) 

the prospects are asked what prod- 
ucts were advertised, what the 
commercials said, and what con- 
viction they feel as far as buying 
the product goes 

He believes this is particularly 
helpful to agencies in figuring out 
how to prepare future commer- 
cials, and in determining whether 
the commercials are entertaining 
or selling prospects 


@ Again, the impact of television 
is putting new stress on rating 
services, Dr. Franklin Cawl, mar- 
ket research consultant, reported 
on the latest developments in the 
field, largely mechanical 

Nielsen's adaptation of Audi- 
meters to accept UHF when it 
comes, plus substantial rearranging 
of IBM equipment to give faster 
service; Heoper’s projected Hoop- 


research 


SEE ME. 
at school and play in the new Lambert 
24 photo catalog! 1243 swell pictures in 
80 spiralbound pages. Only $2, mister, 
and I'll send your money back if you 


. and hundreds of other kids 


doa't like our big, new book. Write 
Harold Lambert Studios, 2802 Chelten- 
ham. Phila. Pa 


ercorder, which utilizes telephone 
lines; Sindlinger is developing a 
Radox, under which the stations 
will be a part owner, and he has 
a new tabulator-calculator; Dax 
also has a new mechanical device. 

And even in the general sessions 
TV came up repeatedly. Louis R. 
Brockway, Young & Rubicam, 
chairman of the Four A’s, com- 
mented on the proposed Benton 
bill to set up a citizens’ advisory 
committee (which last week won 
the approval of Raymond Rubi- 
cam—described by Mr. Brockway 
as “Mr. Rubicam of Arizona’’). 

He said it seemed to him that 
now is the time for the industry 
to set up an authority to exercise 
controls over program content, 
obviating the necessity for govern- 
ment intervention. 

He also mentioned the plan he 
advanced last spring to change 
present radio and TV cycles and 
to allocate public service programs 
in present sponsored time areas 

And Frederic R. Gamble, asso- 
ciation president, reported that TV 
costs seem to be less of a problem, 
largely due to higher TV time and 
talent rates 


8 Television, with no representa- 
tive on the panel assigned to its 
defense, came in for a bit of pound- 
ing during the media session of the 
conference, which was devoted to 
the subject of “What are other 
media doing to meet the challenge 
of TV?" 

Most militant attitude was tak- 
en by H. James Gediman, regional 
manager, Hearst Advertising Serv- 


ice, who asserted 
“TV hasn't even met the chal- 
lenge of TV yet. Much less the 


challenge that 
meet before it 
established, 
creating, 


any medium must 


is accepted as an 
practical 
maintaining, 


means of 
sustaining 


Drilling barges, like 
the half- million-dollar 
rig at right, are open- 
ine up aew oil fields 
under water in the bays 
near Corpus Christi. 


bee 


adh 


In 1950 the ten counties around Corpus Christi 
produced about 70,000,000 
are 26 oil fields in our home county 


alone. This year will be better, 
with stepped up defense production 
and new oil discoveries on land and 
under water. Write for new market 
data folder—just off the press 


Figures from Monthly Business Review, 


Dallas Federal Reserve Bank 


barrels of oil. There 


CORPUS CHRISTI, TEXAS 


CIRCULATION OVER 77,000 ABC 


Represented nationally by 
TEXAS QUALITY NEWSPAPER NETWORK, Dallas, Chicago, New York 


the regular, consistent, dependable 
sale of goods at a profit 

“Newspapers finished the year 
1950 with morning, evening and 
Sunday circulations at alltime 
highs and with a dollar advertis- 
ing volume at the highest level 
ever achieved by any medium. The 
attainment of these unprecedented 
peaks in circulation and advertis- 
ing applies to newspapers in TV 
as well as non-TV cities 

“So who's challenging whom in 
this picture?” 


® Among the “multiple unknowns” 
which Mr. Gediman sees facing 
television: 

“If the cost of time alone is $45,- 
000 per evening network hour to- 
day to reach less than a third of 
American homes, will it be $100,- 
000 when and if complete coverage 
is achieved? 

“If talent costs on programs have 
reached $40,000, $60,000 and even 


$75,000 per telecast, how much 
higher will they go? 

“What will happen to ratings 
when hundreds more stations go 
on the air? 

“What about the permanancy 


> 


and consistency of results‘ 

“What about the sweeping varia- 
tions of program ratings among dif- 
ferent markets—which indicates 
either too much TV in some or too 
little in others? The impact can't 
be so different in so many places 
and be right in all.” , 


8 Specific comparisons were made 
of theoretical newspaper cam- 
paigns with an advertiser spend- 
ing two, three, four or five mil- 
lion dollars (to compare with ex- 
penditures for nighttime video 
programs “aimed at getting a share 
of a one-third share of America’) 
in the 63 TV trading areas. The 
Hearst executive suggested such 
newspaper drives—“if the medium 
were used on the scale and the 
consistency which advertisers are 
devoting, through network televi- 
sion, to a fraction of America” 


would unleash “atomic mighti- 
ness.” 

During the question and answer 
session ‘Mr. Gediman gave de- 
tailed costs on the “Texaco Star 
Theater” and imagined happily 


what newspapers could do for the 
same amount of money. He said 
that the sponsor of the No. 1 TV 
show—Texas Co.—is not faring 
so well competitively (position 
compared to that of other gaso- 
lines) in some markets as other 
oil companies with less heavy video 
expenditures 


@ Otis Lee Wiese, editor and pub- 
lisher of McCall's, voiced the hope 
that television will begin raising 
its standards and thus avoid “be- 
coming the Typhoid Mary of our 
national culture.”” Mr. Wiese feels 
that magazines, whose editors are 
able to dictate the format, have 
served the people well through the 
changing years. In this respect he 
quoted from a recent letter from 
Raymond Rubicam, former presi- 
dent of Young & Rubicam, to Sen. 
Benton. He emphasized the sec- 
tions of the letter dealing with the 
wide choice of publications avail- 
able to readers as opposed to the 
narrower selection of broadcast 
fare, and the freedom of printed 
|media from advertiser dominance 
Mr. Wiese has no fears for the 
future of magazines, which he 
| feels can only fail because of their 
j own shortcomings and not because 
of the nature or the force of com- 
petition. 
| Most successful on an entertain- 
ment level, television can’t begin 
to compete with magazines on a 
service basis, he said. This is es- 
pecially true for those aimed at a 
particular group and designed to 


furnish the sort of information 
which bears rereading, Mr. Otis 
continued. 


McCall's, he _ indicated, some 
time ago was redesigned in for- 
mat and content in order to serve 


people who live in a_ television 


world 


® “Television, the glamor girl, has 
brought into sharp focus many of 
the strong points of outdoor ad- 
vertising and we are grateful,” 
Carl Henke, district sales manager 
of General Outdoor Advertising 
Co., told the group. 

TV has reminded people of the 
“non-competitive” area reached 
by outdoor advertising, while 
pointing up the “strong competi- 
tion in indoor advertising,” he 
Said 

Likewise, outdoor advertising 
has benefited from TV's emphasis 
on the importance of visual adver- 
tising, the new interest it has cre- 
ated in motion and the front page 
publicity given color television, 
Mr. Henke continued. However, he 
emphasized that this was not to 
that outdoor advertising is 
taking the new medium “too 
lightly.” 

Outdoor advertising gets the 
buyer's attention at a different 
time and a different place from 
television or any other medium; 
it is keeping a careful watch on the 
movement of traffic and is pre- 
pared to adjust to any noteworthy 
changes, it was pointed out. 


say 


@ Mr. Henke said outdoor has kept 
pace with the population growth, 


has added panels and is getting 
greater readership on its loca- 
tions. 

A survey of 45% of the total 


outdoor advertisers during 1949-50 
indicated that TV users covered 
increased their outdoor use by 
7.1%, while non-TV users in- 
creased outdoor only 2% during 
the same period. 

John Karol, v.p. in charge of 
sales for the CBS radio division, 
called upon all media to cooper- 
ate to determine a way of measur- 
ing what an advertiser can get for 
a dollar spent in radio, TV, mag- 
azines, newspapers, etc. He sug- 
gested such a fact finding project 
might be handled by the Adver- 
tising Research Foundation. 


@ As to radio’s future, he said 
“network radio will meet the com- 
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petition of television pretty much 
as we have always met advertising 
competition—by giving our audi- 
ences better programs and our ad- 
vertisers better buys than they can 
get in any other medium. 

“Radio’s popularity, measured 
by the number of sets, combines 
with its low program and facilities 
costs to make it the most econom- 
ical medium available for reaching 
all the people.” 

Cost-per-1,000 figures on some 
network programs are lower in 
TV cities, in some cases, than on a 
national basis, he revealed. Cited 
as an example was the Jack Benny 
program, which has a_ national 
cost-per-1,000 of $1.78, compared 
to $1.52 for New York, $1.47 for 
Los Angeles and $1.19 for Chicago. 


® Speaking for spot radio was 
Lewis H. Avery of Avery-Knodel, 
radio-TV station representative, 
who sees radio as being on the way 
toward overcoming its outstanding 
weakness: failure to advertise it- 
self adequately to the buyer or 
seller. 

No longer satisfied to merely 
“hurl Hoopers at each other,” 
many stations are cooperating to 
make people aware of the impor- 
tance of radio in their lives, he 
said, adding that two radio sets 
have been sold for every family in 
the U. S. since the end of World 
War II. 

Mr. Avery also stressed the need 


for a method for evaluating the 
comparative effectiveness of all 
media. He expressed hope that a 


project such as that outlined by 
the special test survey committee 
will eventually get general support. 


Westinghouse Shifts Johnson 
Charles P. Johnson, manager of 
Westinghouse Electric Corp.'s 
western publicity division in San 
Francisco, has been transferred 
to New York as the company’s 
eastern publicity manager. 


Forms Steffen Agency 

Paul J. Steffen, formerly with 
Frank C. Nahser Inc., Chicago 
agency, has opened his own agen- 
cy, Paul J. Steffen Co., at 201 N. 
Wells St., Chicago 


5% FOR RESEARCH IS THE BEST 
INSURANCE FOR THE OTHER 95% 
OF YOUR ADVERTISING BUDGET 


There is little difference between a good advertisement and a poor 


one—in appearance or sound. 


They may look alike—cost the 


same for space or time. But what ao vast difference in results, 


either in reader attention, inquiries or sales. 


Marketing research, properly 


ond intelligently done among 


your final consumers, will tell you in advance, which ads are the 


most interesting, most believable, most convincing. Such practical 


research will show which have the best selling appeals—the right 


methods of illustration. It will disclose the true interests of con- 


sumers and help your ods meet them. 


Ads written primarily to serve the interests of the advertiser 


often miss the important interests of the consumer 


Time after 


time we have done advertising research for advertisers of both 


consumer and industrial products. 


that only 


For one advertiser we found 


11% of its consumers recognized what the company 


management thought were its two most important product selling 


features. The other 89% 


were not even conscious that such fea- 


tures existed. Yet the advertiser gambled all the promotion budget 


on those features for years without much success 


A small investment in research—5 % 


you make sure that the 95% will be far more effective. 


extremely low cost insurance. 


of your budget—will help 
This is 


You can work cheaper, safer, faster with the facts. Cail or write— 


C. C. CHAPELLE COMPANY 


Management Consultants in Marketing 
308 W. Washington «+ 


Chicago 6, Ill. . 


CEntral 6-8814 
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Advertising Age, November 5, 1951 


Eastern Four A's 


Radio-TV Session 


Turns Qut to Be Session Only 


New York, Oct. 31—The pro- 
gram production session at the 
Four A’s eastern conference was 
advertised as a_ radio-television 
meeting, but radio received noth- 
ing more than passing mention in 
a discussion highlighted by agen- 


Eastern Four A’‘s 


cies’ fears that networks are get- 
ting too tight a grip on TV pro- 
gramming reins 

Asserting that the agency's fu- 


taining an equity in TV program 
production also was stressed by 
Rodney Erickson, manager of the 
radio-TV department of Young & 
Rubicam. 

Most large advertisers have two, 
three or four agencies competing 
for a hunk of their television busi- 
ness, he said. The best way to get 
it is to show that you have a staff 
which is able to do a better job 
of putting on a TV program. This 
brings in new business as well. 

An agency which is not set up to 


Sales Builders Plans Drive 

Sales Builders Inc., Los Angeles, 
distributor for Max Factor Holly- 
wood, will run full-color pages in 
the December issues of Life and 
Photoplay to promote the “Signa- 
ture by Max Factor Hollywood” 
line of men’s toiletries as a Christ- 
mas gift. Theme of the ads will be 
“So nice to be near...all through 
the year!” Display cards featuring 
the Life ad are being sent to deal- 
ers with all shipments of the Sig- 
nature line 


Maguire Joins Putnam 

Donald F. Maguire, formerly in- 
dustrial media buyer for Gardner 
Advertising, St. Louis, has been 
appointed advertising representa- 
tive for Food Processing and 
Chemical Processing, publications 


75 


British Industries Fair Set 

The 1952 British Industries Fair 
will be held in London and Bir- 
mingham May 5-16 


DO YOU NEED wo advertise 
(California, Oregon, Washington, 
Idaho, Utah and Arizona) packers of 
canned, glassed, frozen and dried foods? 
WESTERN PACKING NEWS SERV- 
ICE (established 1939) is the most 
economical way to cover this field and 
carries advertising from such firms as 
Schmidt Lithograph, American Can, 
Stecher-Traung, Corn Products, etc., 0 
name a few. 

We will be pleased to send you a sam- 
ple copy, advertising rates and sales 
talk which is brief. Since we are not 
listed in SR&D this is the only way 
you will ever hear of our publication. 


ture in the creative side of tele- handle top productions can keep of Putnam Publishing Co., Chi- Also our low rates do not permit the 
vision programming is being de- Control of the program by assign- cage. oem of either agency or cash 
cided right now, Adrian Samish, ing a package producer to the ee 
Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sample  v. p.,, Show, Mr. Erickson advised. —. aan — _ ey & ee _ If you are interested, write 

satis “ ie chee 24 Ne “ _ . o- e Ames Co. art, Ind., 
warned that “networks are already ‘ Ba gBleve Bergener —! sap ~. duced this carry-out tray for drive-in producer of pharmaceuticals, has S. D. McFADDEN NEWS BUREAU 
: 5 ans ake 7 orial cc g zeneri F > ch i ; - a 4 - s 
making plans to take over the io gerd sm pee own Me ed restaurants which is designed to pro- appointed Charles J. Kalt, for- 7 Front Street + San Francisco 11, Calif. 


film end of television as they have 


; ‘ ae 99 Ps mote beverage brand names merly with Winthrop Chemical fiso publishers of a 
‘live’ programming.” eye to eye with us,” he stated. Not Co., New York, assistant adver- WESTERN TRUCKING NEWS SERVICE 
= package producers, who are | A film program like “Boston tising manager. (Advertisement) 
® To stymie this he suggested that pea ag pacar a their Blackie.” “Cisco Kid” or “Royal = 
agencies should create their own -™ F Playhouse” can be spotted in 11 HOO 
film telecasts. He feels film is . cities, including such ao markets SHREVEPORT PERS 
preferable to live production for ® Advertisers themselves could as Los Angeles, Detroit and Wash- March-April * 


situation comedies, mysteries and 
dramas because: 

1. Admen using film can do a 
better production job at a more 
reasonable cost, with longer time 
for work on scripts and no wor- 
ries about fluffs and working with- 
in the confinements of four walls. 

2. Costs can be further reduced 
by reruns now and later when 
TV expands. (If the client doesn’t 
want to rerun it, he has a property 
he can sell for syndication.) 

3. The adman can create his 
own station lineup. “If a network 
can't clear the stations for you, you 
have the opportunity of going out 
and buying your own time on the 
stations and spotting your show 
independently of the networks.” 

4. Film eliminates need for kine- 
scope coverage. Film will look 
“100 times better than a kinescope 
...and a 16mm film print is less 
expensive than a kinescope.” 

In the battle of New York vs. 
Hollywood, Mr. Samish strongly 
supports the latter as being the 
place to make video films, either 
programs or commercials. 


s The importance of agencies re- 


help alleviate the rising cost of 
TV talent if they would be willing 
to invest some of their video mon- 
ey in comparatively new perform- 
ers who show great promise but 
have not yet arrived, Wallace Jor- 
dan, radio-TV director, William 
Morris Talent Agency, said. He 
pointed out that such pioneering 
advertisers would have an equity 
in the personalities they help to 
develop. 

“But everybody wants a box 
office name,” and there are not too 
many of them, so the talent fees 
go up, Mr. Jordan continued. This 
is necessary since names of this 
caliber have in the past been able 
to work in several media. If TV is 
to take up all their time, it will 
have to pay them accordingly. Nor 


does he consider them to be over-; 


paid by amy means. 

As a result, many of these ar- 
tists are signing long-term con- 
tracts with the networks, “ex- 
changing dollars for security” and 
thereby giving the networks, which 
can pretty much dictate what goes 
in when a free period opens up, 
control of the industry. As the pat- 
tern is evolving with multiple 
sponsorship of various sorts, the 
advertiser takes on the role of a 


ington, on an_ alternate-week 
schedule, on a $250,000 budget, he 
Said 

Other speakers on the panel 
were Garth N. Montgomery, v. p. 
and director of radio and TV, Ken- 
yon & Eckhardt, and Robert Mont- 
gomery, executive producer, NBC- 
TV (“Lucky Strike Theater”). 


AD CRITICS SPEAK OUT 

New York, Oct. 31-—-The copy 
and art session of the Four A's 
eastern meeting was devoted to a 
panel of advertising critics—in 
this case, William Tyler of Adver- 
tising Agency, Charlotte Mont- 
gomery and Lester Leber of Tide, 
and a jaundiced dummy repre- 
senting ADVERTISING AGE’s Crea- 
tive Man. 

The panel answered questions 
prepared in advance, commented 
on each other’s answers, and fre- 
quently found themselves in dis- 
agreement. Some of the highlights: 

Miss Montgomery—"All too 
many ads addressed to women put 
in a hyperthyroid woman looking 
as if she had just found a mink 
coat under the sink...ads are too 
often created in an atmosphere 
where the ultimate consumer is 


pokNing 
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8 a.m.- 12 noon 
Mon. thru Fri. 


12 noon - 6 p. m. 
Mon. thru Fri. 


6 p.m. - 10 p.m. 


Sun. thru Sat. 


KWKH | “8 | KWKH | ‘8 


MARCH-APRIL 


1949 


23.3 


39.6 


31.7 42.5 | 269 


MARCH-APRIL 


1950 44.6 


25.2 


41.6 


46.4 


MARCH-APRIL * 


1951 


20.1 


WHEN YOU 


KNOW How! 


21.3 


45.3 46.1 


28.6 


| space buyer, Mr. Jordan said. 


IMPSON-REILLY, LTD. 
Publishers Representatives | ® One of the best answers to the 
| problem of the limited TV budget 
SAN 


the forgotten woman.” 


Mr. Tyler, who showed slides of a 


advertisements done by Leo Bur- 
nett Co. (and conceded that he was 
muzzled as to results), said adver- 
tising has to grow up, while de- 
scribing it as “the boiled-down 
essence of business. ..raucous and 
flamboyant and competitive.” 


The chart above shows KWKH'’s fanciest and latest 
Hoopers—March-April, "51—as well as those for the 
corresponding months of 1950 and 1949. Notice the 
big KWKH increases in five of the six “comparison” 
columns. In 1949 we were a solid first—Morning, After- 
noon and Evening. In 1951 we tremendously increased 
our first-place Share of Audience over 1949—up 30.8% 
in the Morning, 42.9% in the Afternoon, 8.5% in the 


— = is the syndicated film package, ac- 
cording to Sidney Matthew Weiss, 
Lewin, 


LOS ANGELES HALLIBURTON BLDG. 


FRANCISCO CENTRAL TOWER executive Williams 


& Saylor. 


Vv. p., 


@ The Creative Man, who 


served a stiff demeanor throughout 


pre- 


wa eople Sell Bette: 


a >) ” the session (the audience was Evening! 
i 1an | aper warned that the voice heard : ; oe 
= ee * - wasn’t the CM), said pointedly KWKH does the same kind of bang-up job in its tri- 


State rural areas, too. BMB Report No. 2 credits KWKH 
with a Daytime Audience of 303,230 families in 87 
Louisiana, Arkansas and Texas counties. 227,701—or 
75%—are “average da'ly listeners” to KWKH! 

Get the whole KWKH story, today. Write direct or 
ask The Branham Company. 


that mail order experience proved 
that long copy is selling copy, and 
that if writers wanted to turn out 
short copy they should be working 
on Hallmark greeting cards. 
Otherwise, the Creative Man 
confessed that he did read all of an 


| ---e and You Can Cover 

| ad before writing about_it_be- 

Central New York with cause “his editors requ atest available at press time 
to,” and defended criticism of an 


KW KH 


ad in a series on the ground that 
no reader is likely to recall the 
previous ads or to look them up. 

Mr. Leber conceded that adver- 
tising has its “wise guys” and as- 
serted that nearly all advertising 
is honest, but said his feeling is 
that “publishers and station own- 
ers should exercise a greater vigi- 
lance over the copy they are paid 
to disseminate...” 


ONE Radio Station 


SURYA CUSE 


NBC Affiliate. WSYR-AM-FM-TV—the Only 
COMPLETE Broadcast Organization in Central New York 


te 


Lenny Meyers Joins WLYN 


Lenny Meyers, former Boston 
agency man, has been named com- 
mercial manager of Station WLYN, 
Lynn, Mass. 


Headley-Reed, National Representatives 


50,000 Watts e CBS " Arkan 


The Branham Company, Representatives 


Henry Clay, General Manager 
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Would you settle 


for this hand ? 


Recently the newspapers carried a story about 
a bridge game in a small town in Texas. 


t : tovrore nicked up the hand you 
see above. He bid seven hearts. 


But his partner (and wife!) took the bid 
away from him . . . with a call of seven spades. 
She, too, had ail thirteen. 


This makes a point we always keep in mind 


when we’re creating a new advertising campaign. 


No matter how much like world-beaters our 
first efforts look, are we sure there isn’t some- 
thing that would be a little better . . . some- 
thing that would be a little more certain of 
winning sales? 


And it’s surprising how often we find that 
“something.” 


YOUNG & RUBICAM, INC. apverrisinc 


New York Chicago Detroit San Francisco Hollywood Montreal Toronto Mexico City London 
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